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A  JVew  York  Publisher 

(Name  on  request) 

made  a  special  trip  to  investigate 
■  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Situation 

He  Said: 

“I  could  never  quite  understand  why  The  Daily  News  has  such 
a  strong  hold  on  the  people  of  Chicago. 

“I  know  now. 

“Why,  The  Daily  News  is  almost  as  necessary  to  Chicago 
people  as  the  air  they  breathe. 

“It  is  the  .most  extraordinary  condition  I  ever  encountered. 

“I  asked  a  great  many  people  in  all  walks  of  life  about  The 
Daily  News  and  the  answer  I  invariably  got  was: 

Dear  Sir^  The  Daily  Hews  IS  Chicagod'"'' 

“As  I  size  up  the  Chicago  situation,  I  believe  that  your  people 
would  deny  themselves  transit  facilities,  or  electricity,  or  telephone 
service — almost  anything  than  give  up  The  Daily  News. 

“I  have  never  visited  a  community  where  the  people  depend  so 
absolutely  on  one  newspaper  as  the  people  of  Chicago  depend  on 
The  Daily  Slews.” 

Thank  Yon^  Mr,  Publisher! 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 

‘‘It  Covers  Chicago T 


We  Eat  Part  of  the  Cotton  Crop ! 

I'here  has  been  some  criticism  lately  of  the  Southerner  who  raises  cotton  instead  of  food  stuffs — 
these  war  times.  But — 

The  general  idea  of  cotton  is  only  something  to  wear — to  make  clothing  with,  etc.  And  no  other 
section  can  grow  it.  Soldiers  and  everybody  else  need  some  clothes  made  of  cotton.  Still — 

Cotton  Has  Its  Place  in  The  World^s  Bill  of  Fare  ! 
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“Eat  cotton!  Mercy!  Who  ev'^er  heard  of  such  a  thing!”  you  e.\claim. 


But  don’t  lose  sight  of  the  greatest  by-product  of 
our  valuable  cotton  crop — the  cotton  seed  and  hulls. 

Last  year  this  by-product  crop  amounted  to  5,i64,ocx) 
bushels  with  a  valuation  of  ^278,233,000.  This  was  of 
greater  value  than  the  country’s  crop  last  year  of  either 
barley,  rye,  spring  wheat,  buckwheat,  flaxseed,  rice,  sweet 
potatoes,  wild  hay,  tobacco,  beets,  beans,  onions,  cabbage, 
apples,  peaches  or  pears. 

Cotton  seed  furnishes  the  world  with  a  large  qu^- 
titv  of  much  needed  high-grade  vegetable  fat,  which  is 
of  tremendous  importance  at  this  juncture  in  the  dietic 
economy  of  the  Nation.  Most  delicious  table  oil,  as  well 
as  lard,  is  made  from  this  fat  and  it  is  also  used  largely 
in  the  industries. 

Furthermore,  the  cotton-oil  cake  and  hulls  which 
remain  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted  form  nutritious 
feed  for  live  stock  and  is  largely  used  for  this  purpose. 
So  that — 

Dixie’s  cotton  (jrouers  help  to  feed,  as  well  as  clothe, 
our  human  population.  They  also  produce  by-products 
therefrom  that  enable  live  stock  raisers  everywhere  to 
fatten  animals  for  market,  adding  many  millions  to  the 
world’s  agricultural  wealth. 

In  the  past  year  the  Southern  people  have  got  in  the 
habit  of  counting  values  in  millions  and  billions.  Last 
year  they  made  a  billion-dollar  cotton  crop  (independent 
of  the  seed  and  hulls)  ;  a  billion-dollar  corn  crop;  they 
got  a  billion-dollar  income  from  their  live  stock  products, 
besides  hundreds  of  millions  more  from  their  vegetables, 
fruits  and  tobacco  and  the  output  of  her  mills,  mines, 
forests  and  streams;  thus  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
Southern  people  enormous  sums  of  money  in  excess  of 
what  they’ve  been  accustomed  to  having  in  the  past. 

And  where  does  this  money  go?  A  very  large  part 
of  it  is  spent  for  such  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  as  are 
not  made  in  the  South.  This  one  fact  should  suggest  to 
manufacturers  the  advisability  of  conducting  publicity 
campaigns  to  advertise  their  goods  in  the  leading  dailies 
of  the  South — the  very  best  mediums  for  reaching  the 
property-owning,  purchasing  element  of  Southerners — 
the  men  and  women  who  do  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  buying. 

For  specific  information  concerning  your  propo¬ 
sition  and  its  adaptability  to  Southern  conditions,  write 
to  papers  listed  here.  Any  of  them  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  such  advice  or  suggestion  as  you  desire. 


These  Newspapers  Reach  Centers  of 
Southern  Industry 
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A.  A.  C.  W.  CONVENTION  A  PATRIOTIC  RALLY 


Advertising  Men  of  the  Nation  Pledge  Loyalty  to  Government,  and  Send  Out  a  Message 
of  Assurance  to  the  People  that  the  Business  of  America  Will 
Continue  to  Grow  During  the  Period  of  the  War. 


St.  Louis,  June  3. 

The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World  which  convened  for¬ 
mally  at  Washington  University 
Quadrangle  in  St.  Louis  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  were  met  by  St.  Louis  with  or>en 
arms  and  a  greeting  from  the 
city.  The  meeting  Sunday  afternoon 
was  in  truth  an  International  inspira¬ 
tional  meeting  and  was  the  most  Im¬ 
pressive  outdoor  meeting  over  held  in 
St.  Louis. 

Patriotism  was  the  key  note  of  the 
inspirational  gathering.  Each  speaker 
expressed  strong  allegiance  to  the 
country  and  declared  for  persistent  ad- 
verti.sing  as  a  means  of  steadying  busi¬ 
ness  during  this  time  of  war.  On  the 
extensive  platform  there  were  repre¬ 
sented  grouped  about  the  pageant  chor¬ 
al,  the  chief  speakers  of  the  day.  Above 
them  all  stood  out  in  bold  relief  a  large 
picture  of  President  Wilson.  Ministers 
of  many  denominations  were  there  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

GOVERNOR  Gardner’s  welcome. 

The  welcoming  addre.ss  was  made  by 
Governor  Frederick  Gardner.  He  rep¬ 
resented  in  person  the  .spirit  of  “busi¬ 
ness” — a  St.  Louis  bu.siness  man,  and 
gave  his  ideas  as  such. 

With  rousing  acclamation.  United 
States  Senator  H.  W.  Johnson,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  delivered  an  inspirational  ad¬ 
dress  in  truth.  His  message  reviewed 
the  purposes  of  this  great  convention 
and  in  part  he  said;  “You  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  world  are  the  pioneers  in  the 
development  of  busine.ss,  you  are  in 
the  vanguard  of  progress,  discovering 
new  fields  of  endeavor  and  wider  po.s- 
slbilltles  of  development  of  business. 
You  are  in  reality  the  men  of  business 
unafraid,  who  with  unerring  Instinct 
and  intuitive  initiative,  explore  hither¬ 
to  unknown  paths,  bringing  legitimate 
busine.ss  finally  into  its  fullness  and 
fruition.  Indu.stry,  commerce  and 
business  are  the  life  of  a  nation  and 
make  the  nation  prosperous  and  pow¬ 
erful  and  have  become  an  Integral  and 
Important  part  of  our  business  world, 
and  Indeed  of  our  social  economy.” 

M.  P.  Linn,  pre.sldent  of  the  Adver- 
tl.slng  Club  or  St.  Louis,  spoke  a  few 
words  of  welcome  and  extended  the 
“glad  hand”  in  the  name  of  the  club 
and  the  city. 

Mayor  Henry  W.  Kiel,  who  was  one 
of  the  hardest  workers  to  bring  the 
convention  to  St.  Louis  was  absent,  but 
was  represented  by  Acting  Mayor  Aloe, 
who  opened  the  gates  of  St.  Ixjuis  to 
the  guests  and  gave  them  a  welcome 


W.  C.  U’AHCY, 

Well-known  St.  I»uis  advertising  mai,  who  was  unanimou.sly  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .Vssociated  Advertisin'  Clubs  of  the  World  on  Thursday,  June 
7,  at  which  time  P.  S.  Florea  was  reiUectcd  .secretary-treasurer  and  San 
Franci.sco  was  selected  for  the  19  S  convention,  without  opposition. 


so  distinctively  characteristic  of  South¬ 
ern  hospitality. 

The  entertainment  afforded  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  convention  was  liberal  and 
of  a  high  order.  Starting  with  the  in¬ 
spirational  meeting  Sunday  afternoon 
and  the  patriotic  band  concert  that 
night,  the  list  of  pleasurable  events 
consisted  of  the  big  parade  Monday 
night,  the  performance  of  the  opera, 
Aida,  Tue.sday  night,  a  military  review, 
a  river  boat  ride  for  the  Junior  Adver¬ 
tising  delegates,  a  gambol  and  follies 
at  a  .summer-garden,  a  ball  game,  an 
automobile  tour  of  the  city  and  a  lunch¬ 
eon  at  the  Anheuscr-Bu.sch  brewery, 
after  an  inspection  of  the  plant. 


A.  A.  C.  W.  OPENING  SESSION 

Speakers  of  National  Renown  Outline 
Work  of  the  Ad  Clubs  Durinj:  the  Wat. 

St.  I.A)ris,  June  4. — President  Herbert 
S.  Houston,  in  his  keynote  addre.ss  to 
the  general  ses.sion  of  the  A.ssoclated 
Advertising  Clubs  at  the  Jeffei-son  Thea¬ 
tre,  the  fir.st  day’s  session,  declared  that 
the  busine.ss  world  is  calling  advertis¬ 
ing  to  task  as  to  its  cost  and  as  to  the 
character  of  its  service,  and  declared 
that  advertising  must  justify  itself  as 
the  most  efficient  and  economical  force 
in  distribution,  or  be  supplanted  by 
some  other  force. 

“The  spirit  of  this  great  conven¬ 


tion  is  the  spirit  of  our  democracy,” 
Mr.  Houston  .said.  “Here  in  St.  Louis, 
at  the  nation’s  very  heart,  we  a.ssem- 
ble  in  a  time  of  war  to  take  counsel 
as  to  how  we  can  best  serve  the  na¬ 
tion.  No  purpo.se  less  patriotic  would 
have  ju.stified  our  coming  together,  at 
much  expense  of  time  and  money,  in 
the.se  days  of  stress.  As  a  summer’s 
holiday,  this  meeting  would  have  been 
in  effect  an  act  of  disloyalty.” 

OATHEfia  IN  democracy's  INTEREST. 

Mr.  Hou.ston  described  the  conven¬ 
tion  as  a  great  gathering  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  country  and  of  democracy, 
showing  how’  the  meeting  would  help 
steady  busine.ss  and  make  business 
more  efficient  and  tracing  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  bu.siness  efficiency  and  the 
winning  of  modern  wars.  He  showed 
that  the  succe.s.sful  outcome  of  the 
struggle  in  Europe  will  depend  upon 
commercial  efficiency,  as  well  as  muni¬ 
tions  and  men,  and  declared  that  the 
committee  which  arranged  the  St.  Louis 
convention  programme  found  some  of 
the  biggest  figures  in  American  busi¬ 
ness  willing  to  attend  as  speakers,  be- 
cau.se  they  appreciated  the  opportunity 
thus  to  do  their  bit  by  helping  Ameri¬ 
can  business. 

President  Houston  declared  the  influ¬ 
ence  this  convention  will  have  for  good 
will  not  be  confined  to  those  attending, 
for  a  book  will  be  published  as  soon  as 
pos.sihlo  after  adjournment,  .setting 
forth  a  summary  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  addresses. 

VALUE  OF  advertising  Sl'ACK. 

He  told  of  the  service  which  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  to  the  several  nations 
in  the  present  war,  and  described  the 
activities  of  the  National  .Advertising 
Advi.sory  Board,  made  up  of  members 
of  the  As.sociated  Advertising  Clubs,  the 
.services  of  which  have  been  accepted 
by  Secretary  Mc.Adoo  in  helping  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  Liberty  Ixian. 

Mr.  Houston  described  the  difference 
between  the  power  of  “publicity” — in¬ 
termittent  news  matter — and  the  power 
of  paid  advertising  space.  He  showed 
that  the  advertiser  who  pays  for  his 
space  and  keeps  at  the  task  has  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  continuity  of  impression 
which  is  all  Important,  and  snowed  how 
the  most  successful  advertisers,  wheth¬ 
er  seeking  immediate  sales  or  good-will, 
have  won  by  keeping  everlastingly  at  it. 
advertising  helps  churches. 

Mr.  Houston  mentioned,  briefly,  the 
work  which  members  of  the  Association 
had  done  in  bringing  advertising  into 
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the  service  of  the  churches  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  increasing  church  attendance  and 
enhancing  the  usefulness  of  the  church. 
He  also  announced  that  the  American 
Liible  Society  is  planning  a  campaign 
to  advertise  the  Holy  Bible,  and  that 
this  plan  would  be  described  at  the 
convention  to-morrow  morning  by  the 
Hev.  W.  I.  Haven,  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Houston  touched  upon  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  advertising  to  the  public — how 
it  makes  quantity  production  and  quan¬ 
tify  selling  possible,  and  thereby  reduc¬ 
es  the  cost,  to  the  public,  of  articles 
which  are  advertised. 

In  this  connection,  he  spoke  of  a  plan 
whereby  the  advertising  clubs  were  go¬ 
ing  to  have  the  aid  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  at  Wa.shington  in  an  in¬ 
vestigation  to  determine  the  influence 
of  advertising  on  the  cost  of  living. 
There  has  been  an  impression  on  the 
part  of  some  people  that  advertising 
increases  the  cost  of  an  article,  but 
this,  he  as.serted,  would  be  shown  to 
be  an  error,  for  advertising  reduces 
other  costs  of  getting  goods  from  the 
maker  to  the  final  user  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  as  to  pay  for  itself. 

The  flr.st  hour  of  the  meeting,  from 
nine  to  ten  o’clock,  w'as  given  to  the 
idnging  of  patriotic  songs — this  was 
the  plan  also,  each  day. 

household  war-time  problems. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  of  New  York, 
president  of  the  National  Housewive.s’ 
I.ieague,  who  had  been  on  Wednesday’s 
programme,  .spoke  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion,  that  she  might  return  home  to  see 
her  son,  who  is  on  a  brief  furlough 
from  the  navy.  Her  theme  was  “What 
the  Hou.sewife  Thinks  of  It." 

Mrs.  Heath,  discussing  household 
problems  in  war  time,  said  the  woman 
who  had  been  making  the  market  fit 
the  menu,  must  now  learn  to  make  the 
menu  fit  the  market.  She  must  not  buy 
pears  when  Dima  lieans  are  in  sea¬ 
son.  She  must  not  save  her  pennies, 
but  must  get  full  value  for  every 
penny.  PN'ery  household,  she  .said, 
should  be  put  on  war  rations.  Busi¬ 
ness  must  be  maintained,  she  said,  “or 
we  .shall  have  a  bread  line  as  well  as 
a  war  line  to  face,  and  we  can’t  win 
against  both.” 

Kestus  J.  Wade,  president  of  the 
Mercantile  Club,  in  his  address  before 
the  convention,  outlined  how  the  fund 
was  to  be  raised. 

Copy — historical  copy — that,  will  reach 
the  eyes  of  the  entire  civilized  world 
is  being  furnished  this  week  by  the  del¬ 
egates  to  the  convention.  Never  in  the 
history  of  a  local  conclave  has  such  a 
regiment  of  mental  talent  been  as¬ 
sembled  to  as.sist  this  country  in  its  bat¬ 
tle  to  maintain  tranquility,  stability, 
continued  success,  and  prosperity  in 
this  hour  of  world  war. 

THE  great  army. 

“You  all  talk  alx»ut  Biberty  Bonds,” 
Mr.  Wade  said,  “because  through  the 
medium  of  advertising  you  were  told  it 
was  your  duty  to  do  it.  If  they  had 
not  l>een  advertised,  the  Biberty  Bond 
issue  would  not  l>e  secured. 

“.V.  new  army  is  about  to  be  inaugu¬ 
rated.  Its  first  exploitation  will  come 
at  once  in  the  newspapers.  It  is  going 
to  be  an  army  of  the  most  stupendous 
force  of  any  similar  kind  of  army  ever 
organized.  It  is  going  to  be  mobilized, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  put  into  effect 
and  active  operation  before  the  25th 
of  this  month. 

“It  is  the  army  of  the  humanitarian, 
of  the  charitable,  and  of  the  philan¬ 
thropic  people  of  this  nation,  who  say 
that  $100,000,000  will  be  raised  with¬ 
in  three  weeks  to  help  the  starling 
people  of  Europe. 
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“There  is  no  profit  in  that,  as  there 
is  in  the  Biberty  Bond.  God  ;n  His 
infinite  wisdom  never  permits  you  to 
put  a  dollar  in  charity  he  does  not  give 
you  twentyfold  in  some  form  or  other. 

THE  FORCE  OF  ADVERTISING. 

“Why  do  I  know  that  $100,000,000 
will  be  rai.sed?  Why  am  1  so  confident, 
when  probalfiy  not  a  dollar  of  it  is 
rai.sed  at  this  moment?  It  is  becau.se 
they  have  the  solemn  pledge  of  the  .4d- 
verti.sing  Clubs  of  the  World  to  lay 
before  the  100,000,000  people  of  the 
TTnited  States  the  nece-s-sities  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Believe  me,  when  they  have  done 
this,  I  know  it  will  be  done. 

“The  man  who  welds  Congre.ss,  re¬ 
gardless  of  party,  welds  100,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  together  to  move  as  one;  the  man 
who  has  made  a  greater  distribution  of 
credit  than  all  men  in  history  within 
the  same  time,  did  it  through  advertis¬ 
ing.  and  that  is  Woodrow  Wilson.” 

Mr.  Wade  said  that  the  President  pos- 
ses.ses  the  greate-st  power  in  the  world, 
as  the  happine.ss  and  the  destiny  ot 
the  world  depends  upon  him. 

B.  E.  Pratt,  chairman  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Programme  fJommittee,  read  cables 
of  regret  from  John  Hart,  of  the  I^on- 
don  Opinion,  and  Charles  N.  Higham, 
also  of  England.  They  stated  in  their 
me.ssage  that  the  war  prevented  them 
from  attending  the  conclave. 

CHANGE  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Plans  for  important  changes  in  the 
ma.nner  of  electing  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  .-V.ssociated  Advertising 
nubs  were  worked  out  in  the  after¬ 
noon  by  a  special  committee  represent¬ 
ing  the  executive  committee  of  the  As- 
.so<-iation,  following  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Adverti.sing  Commis.sion,  at  which 
the  proposed  change  was  unanimously 
endorsed. 

The  proposed  change  calls  for  a  presi¬ 
dent  and  six  Adee-presidents,  each  to 
<-ome  from  one  of  six  districts.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  six  members  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  thus  provided  for — 
each  ATce-presideijt  as  well  as  the 
president  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee — there  would  be 
six  other  members.  Four  of  these  would 
be  elected  by  the  National  Advertising 
Commission,  while  the  last  preceding 
president  of  the  A.ssociation,  and  the 
president  of  the  Association  and  the 
secretary  would  also  be  on  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

The  Committee  now  is  composed  of 
sixteen  members,  and  William  Wood- 
head,  a  former  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  suggested  the  change,  be¬ 
lieved  a  smaller  number  would  be  bet¬ 
ter,  because  of  the  expense  involved  in 
calling  meetings  of  the  Committee  from 
time  to  time  during  the  year.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  presidency 
of  the  Association  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  is  such  a  task  that  no  man  with 
private  business  interests  should  be 
expected  to  devote  the  time  required  for 
it  He  believed,  and  President  Herbert 
S.  Houston  agreed,  that  the  work  might 
be  divided  among  the  vice-presidents. 

HOW  THE  PLAN  WILL  WORK. 

Under  the  plan  proposed,  there  would 
be  Eastern,  Central,  Western,  Pacific, 
Southern,  and  Canadian  divisions  of  the 
Association,  which  would  exist  only  for 
the  purpose  of  Insuring  that  each  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  territory  chiefly  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  Association  should  have  rep¬ 
resentation.  Cuba,  Hawaii,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  etc.,  would  fall  in  the  respective 
sections  of  the  country  in  which  they 
would  naturally  be  classified. 

Under  the  proposed  change,  nomina¬ 
tions  for  president,  vice-presidents,  and 
secretary  would  be  made  from  the  floor 
’  of  the  convention,  just  as  the  presi¬ 


dent,  vice-president,  and  secretary  are 
nominated. 

If  the  change  is  adopted,  advertiang 
club  pre.sidents,'  who  have  heretofore 
nominated  some  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  would  cease  to  do  so, 
though  it  was  .suggested  that  the  presi¬ 
dents  or  delegates  from  the  various 
clubs  in  the  several  divisions  would 
likely  caucus  for  the  selection  of  their 
candidates. 

COMMITTEES  APPOINTED. 

The  following  committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Chairman  Hou.ston; 

Resolutions — E.  Allen  Frost,  Chicago; 
George  B.  Sharpe,  New  York,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Raddatz,  Cleveland. 

Credential.s — Fred  Johnson,  Dallas; 
Harold  Janss,  Bos  Angeles,  and  Cyrus 
P.  Barnum,  Minneapolis. 

BIG  DELEGATIONS  PRESENT. 

Among  the  delegations  reported  as 
arriving  were  those  from  Dallas,  Tex.; 
Springfield,  Ill.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Marion,  O. ;  Shreveport,  Ba. ; 
Marietta,  Ga.;  Toledo,  O.;  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.;  Bo.ston,  Mass.;  Clinton,  la.;  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  New  Orleans,  Ba.;  Burling¬ 
ton,  la.;  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.;  Bos  Angeles,  Cal.;  Denver, 
Col.;  Wichita,  Kan.;  Terre  Haute,  Ind.; 
Dubuque,  la.;  Decatur,  III.;  Butte, 
Mont.;  Worcester,  Mass.;  Mexico,  Mo.; 
Six  Point  Beague  of  New  York,  New 
York  City  Ad  Club;  Des  Moines,  la.; 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Canada  is  well  represented,  delega¬ 
tions  having  arrived  from  Hamilton, 
Ixindon,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto, 
and  Winnipeg. 

Chicago  boasts  the  biggest  delegation, 
numbering  402. 

THE  PARADE  MONDAY  NIGHT. 

The  parade  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
ti.sing  Clubs  through  the  downtown 
streets  of  St.  Bouis  Monday  night, 
which  took  exactly  an  hour  to  pass  a 
given  point,  was  perhaps  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  pageant  of  its  kind  ever  held 
in  St.  Bouis.  It  was  successful  artis¬ 
tically,  commercially,  and  as  a  stimu¬ 
lus  to  patriotism. 

This  was  te.stifled  to  by  President 
Herbert  S.  Hou.ston,  who,  after  viewing 
it,  said;  “It  has  been  a  remarkable 
demonstration — the  greatest  that  we 
have  ever  witnessed,  fet.  Bouis  should 
be  proud  of  itself.  It  has  given  us  a 
tremendous  welcome.  It  showed  a  re¬ 
markable  breadth  and  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  de.sign,  together  with  a  pains¬ 
taking  attention  to  details.  I  cannot 
too  strongly  express  my  gratification 
and  admiration.” 

The  reyiawing  stands  on  “Advertis¬ 
ing  Plaza”  held  10,000  spectators,  while 
it  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
125,000  witnessed  the  parade,  which  was 
a  patriotic  demonstration  and  wonder¬ 
ful  pageant,  as  well.  There  were  more 
than  3,000  delegates  in  line. 

Marching  clubs  from  tw-enty-five 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
each  trying  to  outrival  the  other,  were 
features.  Many  floats,  each  lighted 
with  vari -colored  electric  lights,  al¬ 
though  commercial  in  character,  were 
artistic  and  made  a  keen  impression. 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  CONTINGENT. 

The  St.  Bouisians  carried  small  plac¬ 
ard  banners  with  the  legend:  “Bast 
year  .we  offered  the  glad  hand.  This 
year  we  give  it.”  At  the  head  of  the 
St.  Bouis  Club  rode  “St.  Bouis,” 
mounted  on  a  white  horse. 

The  Junior  Advertisftig  Club  of  St. 
Louis,  each  member  attired  in  white 
coat,  trousers,  and  hat,  was  next  in 
line  and  presented  a  military  appear¬ 
ance,  marching  in  good  time  and  per¬ 


fect  order.  The  youthful  members  of 
the  club  exhibited  far  more  “pep’’  than 
their  older  associates,  making  a  great 
deal  more  noise  and  jqking  more  with 
the  spectators. 

The  Nebraska  advertising  men  and 
the  delegation  from  Chicago  formed 
the  next  group.  The  Chicago  contin¬ 
gent  had  no  float,  but  were  possessed 
of  fine  voices,  which  they  used  liber¬ 
ally  in  singing  all  along  the  parade 
route. 

The  Kansas  City  delegation  showed 
an  advertised  preference  for  a  reference 
to  their  city  as  “K.  C.”  A  bower  car¬ 
ried  by  four  stalwart  negroes,  in  w'hich 
was  a  big  red  bear,  labeled  “K.  C.,  the 
Heart  of  America,”  led  the  group. 

The  Joplin,  Mo.,  delegation  dragged 
a  mining  car  the  entire  length  of  the 
march,  but  they  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
labor.  At  the  head  of  the  group  was  a 
banner  which  announced:  “There  is 
only  one  Joplin.” 

The  St.  Paul  and  Los  Angeles  dele¬ 
gations  were  next  in  line.  The  Okla¬ 
homa  group,  incessantly  shouting, 
marched  next.  They  had  devised  a  se¬ 
ries  of'yells  for  advertising  their  State 
and  they  kept  up  a  continuous  banter 
with  the  spectators. 

The  Iowa  delegates  rode  horses  and 
carried  shields  shaped  In  the  geographi¬ 
cal  form  of  their  State,  and  on  which 
were  statements  advertising  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  State. 

MANHATTAN  DELEGATES. 

The  New  York*  delegation,  vying 
numerically  with  tli?  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  groups,  were  cheered  all  along 
the  line.  They  marched  in  silence  and 
had  no  float,  but  the  spectators  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  a  desire  to  applaud  the  men 
from  the  country’s  chief  metropolis. 
Several  women  delegates  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  group. 

Quincy,  which  made  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  showing  of  all  of  the  clubs  In  the 
parade,  was  next.  The  group  depicted 
the  Mother  Goose  series  and  was  par¬ 
ticularly  a  treat  for  the  children  among 
the  spectators.  Led  by  the  Illinois 
State  Band  and  the  “Spirit  of  ’76,” 
“Little  Red  Riding  Hood,”  “Bo  Peep,” 
“Old  King  Cole,”  “Jack  and  Jill,”  and 
all  the  rest  followed.  Abraham  Lincoln 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  “free  negroes,” 
was  there  also,  depicting  the  “Spirit 
of  ’61.”  The  groups  were  similar  to 
cut-outs  in  the  packages  of  a  breakfast 
food  concern  of  Quincy. 

RODE  IN  AUTOS. 

The  San  Francisco  club  took  things 
easy,  traversing  the  parade  route  In 
automobiles.  The  Louisville  delegation, 
which  followed,  was  less  fortunate,  as 
all  of  the  members  marched  In  full 
dress  clothes.  They  were  a  uniformly 
tall  bunch  of  men  and  made  a  fine 
appearance. 

The  Denver  delegation  marched  be¬ 
hind  the  Cook  Drum  Corps.  The  To¬ 
ledo  group  created  a  hearty  laugh.  The 
marchers  wore  pajamas  and  boudoir 
caps,  parading  behind  a  sign  which  an¬ 
nounced  they  were  "Up  Early  on  the 
Job  for  Toledo  in  1918.” 

The  many  floats  came  next  In  line, 
led  by  that  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
St.  Louis,  The  floats  were  represent¬ 
ative  of  States,  cities,  and  individual 
concerns. 

Pre.sldent  Houston  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Quincy,  Ill.,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  won  the  honors  of  the  parade. 
Quincy  has  86,000  population  and  com¬ 
peted  with  such  metropolises  as  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  12 
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27  per  rent,  of  the  total  agricultural  PUBLISHERS  OPPOSE 

output  of  the  entire  nation.  It  pro¬ 
duces  about  two  hundred  million  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  a  year,  SO  per  cent,  of  the 
nation’s  total;  32  per  cent,  of  the  rye; 

21  per  cent,  of  the  oats;  52  per  cent,  of 
the  barley:  it  mills  38  per  cent,  of  the 
flour;  it  raises  99  per  cent,  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  flax.  1  am  sorry  I  cannot  say 
99  99-100  per  cent.  Twenty-flve  per 
cent,  of  the  nation’s  bread  is  spread  , 
with  butter  from  the  ‘Zone  of  Plenty.’  j 
"This  is  the  Northwest’s  average  rec-  ] 
ord  to-day.  It  will  establish  a  new  - 
and  greater  one  to-morrow.  God’s  soil  1 
and  rain  and  sunshine  and  man’s  in-  i 
dustry  in  the  Northwest  are  setting  you  i 
an  example.  They  are  doing  ‘business  t 
as  usual.’  Minnesota  alone  produces  ' 

62  per  cent,  of  the  iron  ore  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States;  Montana  16  per  cent,  of  the 
copper  and  the  Northwest  about  40  per 
cent,  of  the  lumber. 

“Why  should  you  be  less  aggressive? 

But  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  grow 
grain,  to  dig  minerals  from  the  earth, 
to  fell  fore.sts,  to  produce  merchandi.se, 
to  manufacture  goods. 

“Economic,  efficient  merchandising 
and  marketing — distribution  methods — 
are  vitally  necessary  at  this  time. 

BELIETS’FS  IN  ADVERTISING. 

“.\dvertising  activity  to-d.ay  has  a 
double  duty.  And  I  hope  on.3  result  of 
this  Convention  will  be  the  acceptance 
of  a  double  duty  representing  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  the  advertising  men  of  the 
country. 

“The  first  duty  is  economic  efficiency 
in  the  marketing  of  whatever  we  have 
to  offer,  presenting  our  proposition 
clearly,  pleasingly,  and  truthfully. 

“The  second  duty  is  to  reflect  in  our 
campaign  and  in  every  public  way  pos¬ 
sible  the  right  .spirit  of  American  bu.sl- 
ness  optimism. 

“Personally  I  believe  In  advertising — 
first,  la.st,  and  all  ^he  time.  Tl’.is  is  no 
statement  founded  on  exterior  observa¬ 
tion.  We  have  felt  the  results  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  colonization  work — in  building 
up  farms,  trading  centres,  cities  in  the 
great  new  country  through  v/hlch  our 
railroads  run. 

"We  have  absolutely  demonstrated 
what  the  application  of  advertising  to 
a  certairi,  definite  territory  will  do.  We 
have  taken  the  surplus  population  of  the 
East  to  the  vacant  lands  of  the  West. 

We  have  lately  proved  to  our  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  anything  desirable  Is  adver- 
tlsable,  whether  it  be  an  article  of  food, 
a  national  bank,  or  a  national  park. 

"I  have  learned  through  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  that  transportation  Is  quite  as 
specific  a  unit  of  merchandise  as  is  a 
carpet  tack.  You  can  sell  vacation  plea¬ 
sure,  the  Joy  of  a  perfect  Journey,  the 
beauties  of  America’s  finest  scenery. 

Just  as  yon  can  other  worth-while 
good.s — ^by  advertising. 

"We  have  utilized  this  great  modern 
force  and  u.sed  it  economically.  We 
have  found  that  results  con.sidered,  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  helpful  forms  of  possible  co¬ 
operation. 

"Bear  in  mind  that  adverti.sing  is  an 
economic  factor  in  facilitating  distri¬ 
bution,  eliminating  resistance,  and  add¬ 
ing  sales-power  Just  where  and  when 
it  is  needed.  Without  disparaging  the 
commercial  spirit  of  other  lands,  1  can 
truthfully  say  that  the  idea  of  real  ad¬ 
verti.sing  was  born  in  our  country. 

"In  America  it  has  developed  its  great¬ 
est  efficiency.  Here  it  Is  meant  to  do 
things,  and  does  do  things.  So  as  adver¬ 
tisers.  as  adverti.sing  men,  let  us  show 
the  world  that  our  belief  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion’s  object  is  not  skin  deep,  but  that  it 
goes  through  to  the  bone.  I.et  us  live 
up  to  the  rich  possibilities  of  our  Agrl- 


LOUIS  W.  HILL  SAYS  ADVERTISING  HAS  HELPED 
DEVELOP  GREAT  NORTHWEST  EMPIRE 


They  Stand  To-day -Where  They  Did 
When  Don  C.  Seitz  Delivered  His  Pro¬ 
test  to  the  Senate  Committee  in  Wash¬ 
ington  a  Few  Weeks  Ago — Only  Fair 
Method  is  a  Tax  on  Profits. 

The  proposal  to  tax  advertising,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  publishers,  would  be  a 
penalty  on  enterprise.  It  would  tax 
publishers  on  the  total  of  their  busines.s 
— their  gross  receipts — without  regard 
to  profits,  leaving  them  to  pay  all  other 
forms  of  taxes,  including  income  and 
excess  profits,  should  such  be  possible 
after  the  tax  of  enterprise  Is  collecte<l. 
The  situation,  according  to  one  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  studied  the  matter,  is 
analogous  to  that  of  a  manufacturer 
who  pays  a  tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  the 
total  of  his  busine.ss  and  the  one  who 
pays  5  per  cent  on  his  profits,  each 
of  them  transacting  a  $100,000  business. 

If  one  man  made  only  2  per  cent,  the 
2  per  cent,  tax  would  strip  him  of  all 
profit,  and  if  the  other  man  made  50 
per  cent,  5  per  cent,  tax  on  his  profits 
would  only  take  $2,500  from  him.  And 
this  is  the  situation  so  far  as  the  news¬ 
papers  are  concerned,  if  they  are  to 
be  taxed  on  the  total  of  their  adver¬ 
tising.  Newspaper  publishers  stand  to¬ 
day,  one  publisher  says.  Just  where 
they  did  when  Mr.  Seitz,  of  the  New 
York  World,  made  his  statement  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  They  want  to 
pay  their  share  of  taxation.  They 
want  to  be  taxed  on  their  profit,  and 
if  need  be  they  are  willing  to  give  all 
of  their  profits — everything — ^to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  they  do  not  want  to  be 
taxed  on  their  efforts  and  the  total 
bu.siness  they  transact,  while  other  lines 
pay  a  tax  on  profits  only. 

This  matter  becomes  complicated 
when  it  is  mixed  with  the  postal  rates. 
Some  newspapers  have  an  intensive  cir¬ 
culation;  that  Is  to  say,  their  circula¬ 
tion  goes  almost  wholly  in  the  city  of 
publication.  The  zone  rate  does  not 
bother  them  very  much;  they  might  fa¬ 
vor,  individually,  higher  mail  ratea  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  news¬ 
papers  that  go  long  distances  to  reach 
subscribers,  and  that  do  not  enjoy  heavy 
advertising  patronage.  They  would  be 
inclined  to  favor  the  tax  on  advertis¬ 
ing— whichever  way  it  would  be  cheap¬ 
er  for  them.  When  reduced  to  hard 
pan,  however,  the  publishers  feel  that 
the  only  fair  tax  to  levy  is  the  same 
kind  that  wdll  be  laid  on  all  businesses 
alike — on  the  profits,  ■without  regard  to 
the  total  business  transacted  or  the 
enterprise  of  the  men  who  conduct  it. 
The  greater  their  enterprise  the  great¬ 
er  the  profits  ■will  be  and  the  greater 
’  the  profits,  the  higher  the  tax  they 
can  pay  to  the  Government.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  newspapers  are  to  be  singled  out 
and  taxed  on  their  effort.s.  penalized  on 
the  amount  of  busines.s  they  carry,  then 
publi.shers  find  cau.se  for  complaint,  and 
in^  this  respect  a.sk  that  their  bu.siness 
be  placed  in  the  same  category  ■with 
other  Industries  of  the  country. 


Chairman  of  Board  of  Great  Northern  Railway  Testifies  to  Economic 
.  Value  of  Advertising  in  Transportation  and  Colonization  Prob¬ 
lems — Sees  No  Place  for  the  Business  Crepe  -  Hanger, 
and  Believes  that  Our  Victory  in  War  Must  Come 
Through  Our  Industrial  and  Commercial  Prosperity. 

The  part  that  advertising  has  play-  ONLY  MORE  SO,  lies  the  welfare  of 
ed  in  the  building  up  of  the  great  the  nation. 

Northwest  was  told  in  an  address  “What  the  country  needs  is  not  only 
by  Louis  W.  Hill,  chairman  of  the  people  who  will  get  down  on  their 
board  of  directors  of  the  Great  North-  knees  and  pray  for  their  native  land,  if 
ern,  which  because  of  Mr.  Hill’s  un-  necessary,  bu*^  people  who  will  get  up 

on  their  feet  and  work  and  fight  for  it. 
'  '  I  for  optimism  I  am  for  optimists 

;  vV  And  you  advertising  men  of  the  world 

r  are  our  truest  bu.sine.ss  optimists.  It 
^  large  extent  have  kept 
'Business  as  Usual.’ 


the  flag  flying  for 

FOR  SANE  ECONOMY.  j 

“To  the  newspapers  of  America,  the  j 
leaders,  the  best  representatives  of  the  ^ 
press,  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly,  we  , 
owe  a  debt  for  the  good  work  they  are 
doing,  not  in  the  suppression,  but  in  the  , 
.stimulation  of  legitimate  business.  Sane  , 
economy  and  elimination  of  waste  arc 
always  wi.se.  But  stinting,  hoarding — 
the  paralysis  of  business,  means  simply 
inviting  catastrophe;  without  the  slight- 
e.st  rea.son,  except  ungrounded  fear. 
This  surely  is  a  time  for  the  suppression 
of  the  calamity  howler. 

“The  country’s  all  right.  I  have  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
fir.st  hand  how  the  Government  feels 
and  what  the  National  Government’s 
idea  is  for  the  Immediate  future  of 
business  America. 

“And  I  want  to  .say  now  with  all  the 
force  I  can  put  into  the  statement  that 
the  manufacturer  or  merchandiser  who 
“lays  down’’  at  this  moment— the  com¬ 
mercial  crepe  hanger,  is  quite  as 
It  is  definitely  a  non-patriot  as  the  man  who 
or  a  refuses  to  fight.  Right  now  America 
pur-  needs  strength,  activity,  enterprise, 
Jvity  stick-to-lt-lveness,  more  than  ever  be- 
for  real  progress.  fore  in  its  history. 

“So,  when  I  talk  of  prosperity  I  do  “The  prosperous  nation  IS  the  strong 
not  feel  any  need  to  apologize  for  the  nation.  Reduce  the  nation’s  resources 
use  of  the  word.  For  I  refer  to  a  par-  — suspend  production,  clog  the  wheels 
ticular  kind  of  prosperity:  prosperity  of  manufacture — throw  an  army  of 
that  is  a  constructive  force — ^prosperity  bread-winners  out  of  employment— and 
that  builds  for  yourself  and  for  the  you  not  only  sap  America’s  vitality, 
other  fellow;  prosperity  that  is  catch-  but  you  work  a  positive  injury  to  the 
Ing  and  sunshine  spreading.  individual. 

"Is  it  Inopportune  to  talk  of  pros-  “Success  is,  and  always  will  be  re- 
perlty  while  the  world  shakes  with  the  ciprocal. 

cannonading  of  rival  nations?  I  think  ..jf  g^op  buying,  sooner  or  later, 
not.  You  have  a  big  opportunity  to-  automatically,  we  cease  receiving  the 
day  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  what  ^neans  wherewith  to  buy.  That  is  the 
enlightened  publicity  can  do  to  Further  compensation.  The  national 

a  great  cause— the  cause  of  freedom  and  Qovernment  has  shown  Itself  partlcu- 
democracy.  larly  wise  at  the  present  time,  in  my 

ADVERTISE  THE  WAR  BONDS!  humble  opinion,  in  placing  a  proper 

“Turn  the  power  of  organized  public-  valuation  upon  agricultural  activities, 
ity  loose  on  the  problem  of  floating  our  “It  la  a  less  spectacular  work  to  feed 
great  war  loan  bonds,  of  organizing  our  the  world  than  to  fight  a  nation  s  bat- 
war  machine,  of  increasing  the  produc-  tics— hut  after  all  no  less  Important, 
tion  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  And  in  our  Government’s  recognition 
products.  Do  it,  and  the  cause  of  de-  of  the  soldiers  of  the  soil— the  new  na- 
mocracy  is  .safe  and  triumphant.  tlonal  movement  for  bigger,  better 

“It  would  be  a  poor  display  of  zeal  crops — Uncle  Sam  has  proved  his  pre- 
for  nubile  welfare  to  preach  a  gospel  of  eminent  wisdom. 


Louis  W.  Hill. 


cultural  Empire.  I^et  us  keep  our  mills 
going  and  our  men  working.  Let  us  ad- 
vertl.se  to  stimulate  demand  and  keep 
courage  strong. 

"All  that  the  busine.ss  of  America 
needs  Is  confidence — confidence  in  Its 
products  and  markets — confidence  in  its 
future.  America’s  energy,  aided  by  the 
forces  and  the  agencies  which  you  rep- 
re.sent,  fa  equal  to  the  triumphant  mas¬ 
tery  of  present  conditions;  more  than 
adequate  to  turn  even  war  Into  an  en¬ 
gine  of  national  growth,  and  of  a  new 
and  greater  national  development. 


AMERICA’S  ALL  RIGHT. 

"My  message  to  you  from  the  Great 
West  and  Northwe.st,  the  land  of  pro¬ 
ducing  farms — the  country  where  food¬ 
stuffs  in  nature’s  making  stretch  from 
horizon  ’  to  horizon  is,  that  America’s 
all  right. 

“The  Northwe.st,  the  ‘Zone  of  Plenty,’ 
alone,  in  normal  times,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  only  8%  per  cent,  of  the  total  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  United  States,  produces 
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NATION-WIDE  TRUTH  PATROL”  CREATED 


the  validity  o£  this  law  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  under  the  direction  of  Charles 


THROUGH  EFFORTS  OF  VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE  \V.  English,  the  secretary.  The  State 


of  Oregon  has  also  enacted  the  Printers’ 


H.  J.  Kenner,  Secretary,  Tells  of  Work  Done  and  Contemplated  in 
Bettering  the  Standard  of  Advertising  and  Safeguarding  the 


Ink  model  statute.  It  gives  strong  back¬ 
ing  to  the  corrective  efforts  of  Charles 
W.  Kngli.sh. 


People  from  Fraud — Fii 
Co-operate  with  Local 

J.  KENNER,  secretary  of  the 
National  Vigilance  Committee  of 
the  As.sociated  Advertising  Cluh.s, 
speaking  of  “The  Cash  Value  of  Con- 
Hdonce,”  said: 

".Vdvertising  is  a  promise  of  business 
r»erforTnance.  In  no  better  way  can  the 
c-ash-drawer  value  of  confidence  be  pro¬ 
tected  than  by  demonstrating  to  ‘he 
public  tha»  advertising  promise  check* 
with  bu.siness  performance. 

‘  Truth  in  advertising  work  has  help¬ 
ed  hold  promises  in  advertising  to  those 
things  which  business  could  perfoiiu.  It 
has  helped  m.tke  accuracy  and  honesty 
pay. 

"The  advertising  manager  of  a  large 
department  store  in  a  Western  city 
where  a  vigilance  secretary  was  at  work 
investigating  and  correcting  confidence 
destroying  advertising,  removed  to  a 
similar  po.sition  in  an  Eastern  city 
where  no  practical  truth  work  had  been 
done.  His  advertisements  failed  to  pull 
as  well  as  in  the  city  where  corrective 
work  had  been  done.  He  found  mer¬ 


ids  Newspapers  Eager  to 
Ad  Clubs  in  this  Work. 

shaking  them  up,  my  opinion  is  that  the 
work  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  is 
worth  at  least  $10,000  a  year  net  to  us.’ 

"truth"  work  in  ST.  LOUIS. 

"A  sketch  of  the  high  lights  of  organ¬ 
ized  truth  service  will  illustrate  its 
value  and  scoiie.  In  St.  L#ouis,  inves¬ 
tors  and  legitimate  Invcstm'jnt  bankers 
have  been  iJiotectcd  by  investigations  of 
the  Better  Busine.ss  Bureau.  Griffin 
McCarthy  forsook  banking  for  the 
broader  service  which  he  could  render 
as  manager  of  the  Bureau.  St.  Lculs 
merchants  have  cooperated  closely  with 
this  work,  and  recently  several  of  them 
abandoned  comparative  price  advertis¬ 
ing  altogether.  Although  Mr.  McCarthy 
has  enli.sted  for  service  under  the  Stars 
and  Strlpe.s,  the  Influence  of  his  work 
in  the  Army  of  the  Simple  Truth  will 
live  on  in  St.  Louis. 

“A  notable  example  of  work  which 
removes  the  fundamental  causes  of 
harmful  advertising  is  found  In  Cleve¬ 
land,  where  five  upstairs  $15  clothes 


“Although  Frank  Armstrong,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Associated  Vigllarce  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Iowa,  has  never  found  it  nec- 
e.ssary  to  get  truth  results  by  legal  ac¬ 
tion,  the  committee  has  prepared  for  this 
possibility  by  obtaining  the  enactment 
of  the  Printers’  Ink  model  statute  in 
Iowa.  This  committee  has  153  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  serves  seven  cities.  Its  definite 
corrective  work  is  raising  the  standards 
of  advertising  in  an  entire  State. 

NEW8PAPB318  CO-OPBRATE. 

“The  truth  campaign  is  eissentially 
educational.  In  order  to  teach  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  discriminate  in  responding  to  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  in  order  to  encouragre 
advertisers  to  adhere  to  clean  standards, 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Indianap- 
oli.s,  of  which  David  P.  Porterfield  is 
secretary,  advertises  to  the  public  each 
week  in  space  donated  by  3 11  of  the 
newspapers. 

“Although  Karl  G.  Neumeier,  who  di¬ 
rects  the  Truth-In-Advertis-ng  Bureau 
of  St.  Paul,  is  an  attorney,  he  has  built 
public  confidence  In  St.  Paul  advertising 
without  a  single  prosecution.  Ranging 
from  the  correction  of  misleading  state- 


chants  in  the  Eastern  city  invested 
mo-e  for  adverti.^ng  in  proportion  to 
s-Tles  than  merchants  in  the  city  whcie 
advertl.slng  was  safeguarded  by  the 
truth  bureau. 


.shop.s,  adverti.sing  $25  suits  for  $15,  have 
eliminated  comparative  value  claims  in 
respon.se  to  the  persuasion  of  the  Better 
Business  Commission,  of  wnlch  S.  A. 
Weissenburger  is  secretary.  Patent 


ments  In  retail  advertising  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  unsightly  cloth  signs,  adver¬ 
tising  fake  sales,  his  activities  have 
won  the  cooperation  of  merchants  and 
newspapers  to  make  St.  Paul  a  truth 


WHAT  THE  ADVBRTISINO  OOSTB. 

“He  found  that  a  store  in  an  Eastern 
city  doing  a  business  of  $5,100,000  a 
year,  spent  $178,000  for  advertising,  not 
including  trading  stamps,  which  were 
charged  to  advertising.  This  percent¬ 
age  for  advertising  amounted  to  ap¬ 
proximately  3.5  per  cent.  A  store  of 
similar  class  in  a  Western  city  showed 
a  .sales  volume  of  $4,300,000  and  spent 
$123,000  for  advertl-sing,  or,  approxi¬ 
mately,  2.8  per  cent  In  the  Ea.stein 
city  A  store  which  had  built  up  public 
confidence  in  its  merchandise  and  in  its 
service  till  it  had  won  a  repuUtl->a  foe 
quality  in  both,  did  a  business  of  $7,- 
000.000  a  year  and  spent  $150,000 
for  advertising,  or  a  little  over  2.1  per 
cent,  of  its  sales  volume.  A  store  of 
similar  cla-ss  in  the  Western  city  did 
an  annual  business  of  $6,300,000  and 
spent  $93,000  for  advertising,  jr  ap¬ 
proximately  1.6  per  cent.  only. 

“These  are  actual  figures  of  succe.s.s- 
ful  department  stores  In  the.se  two  cities. 
'The  two  Eastern  stores  spent  3.5  i>er 
cent,  and  2.1  per  cent,  of  grots  sales  for 
advertising,  whereas  the  .stores  in  the 
Western  city,  where  advertising  was 
protected  and  where  truth  in  advertis¬ 
ing  was  the  rule,  found  It  nece.s5«ry  to 
invest  only  2.8  per  cent,  and  1.5  per 
cent.,  respectively,  in  adverti.sing.  These 
figures  ar."*  actual  proof  that  organized 
truth-in-.advertislng  wc-rk  makes  adver¬ 
tising  mon  productive. 

“Stores  in  both  of  these  cities  had 
near-by  big  city  competition.  These  fig¬ 
ures  have  shown  that  the  cost  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  advertising  is  greater  where 
organized  truth-ln-advertlslng  work  is 
not  available  for  the  protection  of  ad- 
x’ertlsers.  It  is  the  opinion  of  one  lead¬ 
ing  retailer  of  America  that  truth  work 
increases  gross  profits  on  sales. 

“This  merchant  says:  'While  truth 
in  advertising  may  not  reduce  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  doing  bu.siness  where  mer¬ 
chants  are  anxious  to  swell  their  vol¬ 
ume,  yet  it  is  responsible  in  a  large  de¬ 
cree  for  increased  percentage  of  profits. 


medicines  which  have  been  'alsely  ad¬ 
vertised  are  being  excluded  from  the 
Cleveland  market  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  Commission  with  the  city  Health 
Department  and  honest  druggists. 

WINS  THE  ALLEGIANCE  OF  CHICAGO  MER¬ 
CHANTS. 

"An  ounce  of  prevention  in  business, 
as  in  medicine,  Is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.  Unfair  competition  and  trade  de¬ 
moralization  is  prevented  by  truth  work. 
I>?gal  action  taken  by  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  of  Chicago,  of  which  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Greene  is  secretary,  stopped 
the  fraudulent  advertising  of  a  ’Smoke 
and  Water’  sale  of  one  piano  dealer 
and  nipped  in  the  bud  faks  sales  plan 
to  meet  this  competition.  Moreover,  by 
the  sheer  merit  of  its  service,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  has  enli.sted  the  financi.al  support 
of  leading  merchants  on  State  Street. 

“The  unfair  competition  of  ‘gyp’  fur¬ 
niture  dealers  was  eliminated  when 
George  M.  Hu.s.ser,  secretary  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertisers’  Protective  Bureau  of  Kansas 
City,  showed  the  new.spapers  that  new 
furniture  was  being  sold  in  private  resi¬ 
dences  through  misleading  advertising. 
Seven  oil  promotion  schemes  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  their  selling  opera¬ 
tions  in  Mi.ssouri  when  the  Kansas  City 
Bureau  revived  the  Blue  Sky  lav/  of  the 
State. 

“In  Milwaukee,  honest  mer.-hants  arc 
no  longer  forced  to  compete  with  ‘fly 
by  night’  fake  sale  specialists  since  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  has  exercised 
its  protective  powem  This  bureau  was 
awarded  the  Baltimore  'rruth  trophy  at 
Philadelphia.  Phil  W.  Steltz,  the  secre¬ 
tary,  has  joined  the  officers’  reserve 
camp  at  Fort  Sheridan,  but  the  work 
which  he  has  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  will  be  continued  energetically. 

“To  remove  unfair  competition  in  the 
jewelry  business,  the  Better  Puslness 
Bureau  of  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been 
forced  to  take  action  against  two  deal¬ 
ers  under  the  cltys’  advertising  law, 
which  is  the  Printer’s  Ink  mode!  statute. 


centre. 

“Misleading  furniture  advertising  was 
revealed  by  Investigations  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Spokane,  i  lcI  W.  G. 
Oves,  the  secretary,  persuaded  furniture 
dealers  to  abandon  the  use  of  dishonest 
trade  names  and  other  old  deceptions 
which  had  long  been  customary  in  their 
advertising. 

“The  Vigilance  Bureau  of  Minneapolis 
figured  in  work  of  national  Importance 
when  Hugo  Swan,  the  secretary,  mate¬ 
rially  aided  in  the  investigation  of  the 
Ford  Tractor  Company,  conducted  by 
the  National  Vigilance  Committee.  Mr. 
Swan  is  another  truth  bureau  secretary 
who  has  answered  the  call  to  the  colors. 
He  is  now  in  the  officers’  reserve  camp 
at  Fort  Snelling. 

NEW  BUREAUS  PROJECTED. 

“Four  of  these  eleven  buif-aus  have 
been  organized  since  the  Philadelphia 
convention.  In  other  cities  -Imilar  or¬ 
ganizations  to  make  advertl.''ing  a  more 
efficient  .servant  of  di.strlbution  are  un¬ 
der  way.  It  is  probable  that  the  coming 
year  will  see  bureaus  e.stablished  In 
Providence,  Baltimore,  Ijouisv'lle,  I^os 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Dallas,  and  De¬ 
troit. 

Where  this  work  is  done,  merchants 
have  said  that  it  is  the  strongest  reason 
why  an  advertising  club  should  exist. 
In  every  city  newspapers  have  given 
these  bureaus  cash  and  space,  and  have 
extended  close  working  cooperation. 
Clean  newspaiiers  and  other  honest  pe¬ 
riodicals  realize  that  truth  bureaus  ^ve 
•strong  backing  to  their  own  aggressive 
work  to  build  reader  confidence  and  pro¬ 
tect  advertisers  from  bad  company.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  In  general,  understand  the  con¬ 
structive,  helpful  character  of  the  work, 
and  no  longer  look  upon  it  with  sus¬ 
picion.  Many  national  advertisers  are 
adding  their  might  to  the  movement  by 
throwing  their  patronage  when  possible 
to  cleanest  newspapers  In  the  territory 
where  they  use  newspaper  .space. 

“Truth-ln-advertislng  activities  have 


Putting  all  factors  into  the  pot  and  bureau  Is  now  engaged  in  proving  been  nationalized  by  the  National  Vigl- 


lance  Committee.  It  has  contolidated 
every  bit  of  ground  gained  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  It  has  been  headquarters  for  the 
nationwide  movement.  It  has  helped 
train  and  make  effective  the  truth  patrol 
extending  from  coast  to  coast.  It  has 
struck  decisive  blows  for  honest  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  in  the  investigations  by 
Richard  H.  Lee.  It  has  aroused  the  of¬ 
ficial  and  commercial  life  of  America  to 
the  waste  and  inefficiency  of  innfldence 
destroying  advertising.  It  has  enjoyed 
the  cooperation  of  the  Post  Office  au¬ 
thorities  by  impressing  them  with  the 
sincerity  and  thoroughness  of  its  work. 
It  has  given  legal  backing  to  the  truth 
campaign  by  helping  to  enact  new  laws 
in  Oregon,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Florida,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada.  Thirty- 
seven  States  now  have  laws  against  dis¬ 
honest  advertising.  Nineteen  of  them 
have  the  Printers’  Ink  Model  Statute, 
and  now  the  National  Committee  pro¬ 
poses  that  Congress  have  the  United 
States  enact  an  equally  strong  law  to 
protect  the  entire  nation  from  mislead¬ 
ing  advertising. 

“The  work  of  the  National  Committee 
has  inspired  national  trade  associations 
to  organized  truth  effort.  The  Invest¬ 
ment  Bankers’  Association  of  America  is 
now  actively  at  work,  and  plans  to  clean 
up  financial  advertising  and  the  entire 
truth  organization  of  the  advertising 
clubs  will  be  utilized  to  make  these  plans 
effective.  Likewise,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Plano  Merchants  of  America 
have  organized  a  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  to  purge  the  music  trades 
of  advertising  abuses.  This  work  will 
join  hands  with  the  triilh-fn-advertising 
headquarters  and  function  local  vigi¬ 
lance  committees  and  better  business 
bureaus.  The  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  realizing  that  the  greatest 
evil  in  the  package  medicine  business  is 
di.shonest  advertising,  now  lend  their 
strength  to  the  advertising  clubs  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  definite  campaign  for  better 
medical  advertising.  Automobile  manu¬ 
facturing,  shoe  dealers,  clothing  dealers, 
and  other  business  men  through  their 
national  associations  have  arrayed  them¬ 
selves  with  the  advertising  clul>s  In  the 
movement. 

“Practical  truth  work  will  succeed  In 
the  future  as  In  the  past.  It  has  shown 
efficiency  in  organization,  accuracy  In 
lnve.stigation,  helpfulness  to  advertisers, 
fairness  to  mediums,  vision  in  education¬ 
al  work,  and  definiteness  in  Its  legislative 
programme. 

“This  movement  will  continup  to  make 
advertising  safe  for  TRUTH  .and  worthy 
to  carry  the  great  responsibilities — of 
war  or  peace — which  the  economics  of 
business  will  impose  upon  it.” 

ADVOCATES  SIMPLE  METHODS 

How  Big  Problems  Are  Solved  by  Simple 
Means,  Explained  by  Geo.  W.  Simmons. 

George  W.  Simmons,  vice-president 
of  the  Simmons  Hardware  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  addressed  the  de¬ 
partmental  session  of  the  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertisers.  He  recorded  the  pulse  of 
business  and  roused  the  energies  of  re¬ 
tailers  to  assume  more  persistency  In 
utilizing  simple  methods  to  work  out  big 
problems.  He  cited  the  patriotic  duty 
of  each  and  every  individual  through 
business  channels  and  boiling  it  down 
to  forming  of  sound  plans  and  meth¬ 
ods. 

Censorship  Abolished 

The  Spanish  Government  has  decided 
to  abolish  the  press  censorship,  accord¬ 
ing  to  dispatches  received  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  All  newspaper  dispatches  will  be 
sent  on  the  .sole  responsibility  of  the 
correspondent 
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CANADA’S  WAR  ADVERTISEMENTS  CREATED 
AN  ERA  OF  PROSPERITY  DURING  CONFLICT 

Paid  Newspaper  Ads,  Inserted  by  the  Canadian  Government  Have 
Given  the  Best  Kind  of  Returns,  with  the  Result  that  Business 
Has  Been  Quickened,  Crop  Production  Increased,  and  the 
Commercial  Life  of  the  Country  Stimulated  in  a  Sur¬ 
prising  Manner. 


Advertising  in  the  newspapers 
has  been  the  best  kind  of  an  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  Canadian  Government 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  re¬ 
turns  have  been  wonderful,  and  have 
demonstrated  the  worth  of  display  ad- 


JOHN  M.  IMRIE. 


vertisements  in  the  dailies  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  John  M.  Imrie,  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Press  Association,  fnc..  of  To¬ 
ronto,  told  the  members  of  th^  News¬ 
paper  Departmental  at  the  A.  A.  C.  W. 
convention  at  St.  Louis  how  it  was  done, 
giving  facts,  figures,  and  percentages,  in 
dealing  with  the  concrete  results.  His 
address  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  extensive  use  of  war  advertising 
in  Canada  has  been  by  the  Canadian 
Government.  Since  the  war  Ijegan  that 
Government  has  conducted  seventeen 
distinct  advertising  campaigns.  During 
the  past  twelve  months  its  expenditures 
on  display  advertising  have  exceeded 
the  combined  expenditures  during  that 
period  of  any  other  four  general  adver¬ 
tisers  in  Canada.  Most  of  the  advertising 
done  was  in  connection  with  Canada’s 
war  problems. 

“It  will  be  necessary  to  use  figures  to 
illustrate  the  scope  and  the  tesults  of 
some  of  these  advertising  campaigns. 
These  figures  should  be  considered  in 
conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Canada  is  less  than  .8,000,000, 
or  about  one-fourteenth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  United  States.  Allowance  should 
be  made  also  for  the  fact  that  over 
400,000  Canadians  are  serving  their 
country  overseas. 

THE  naST  CAMPAIGN. 

"The  first  war  problem  to  he  solved 
by  the  Government  through  advertising 
was  In  connection  with  the  apple  crop  of 
1914.  Prior  to  the  war  Canada  had  a 
very  large  export  trade  with  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  in  barrelled  and  boxed  apples  and 
with  Continental  Europe  In  evaporated 
apples.  The  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
resulted  In  the  cancelling  of  orders  for 
a  very  large  proportion  of  this  export 
trade.  The  apple  crop  of  1914  was  a 
bumper  one,  yet  it  seemed  as  though  the 
bulk  of  It  would  be  allowed  to  rot  on 
the  ground  for  the  lack  of  a  market. 
The  Canadian  Press  Association  suggest¬ 
ed  to  the  Canadian  Government  an  edu¬ 


cational  advertising  campadgn  as  a 
means  of  immediately  increaolng  the 
domestic  consumption  of  apples,  and 
thus  making  up  in  part  for  the  loss  of 
foreign  markets.  The  suggestion  was 
accepted  and  there  was  inserted  in  most 
of  the  daily  newspapers  a  series  of  ten 
large  illustrated  advertisement.s,  setting 
forth  the  food  values  and  appetizing 
qualities  of  the  Canadian  apple  and  oth¬ 
er  facts  calculated  to  increase  the  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  of  apples.  To  make 
more  exten.sive  the  use  of  apples  in  the 
kitchen  a  booklet  of  209  apple  recipes 
was  offered.  There  were  65,000  indi¬ 
vidual  requests  for  that  booklet,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign  many  whole- 
.sale  apple  dealers,  reported  Increases  of 
from  200  per  cent,  to  400  per  cent,  in 
the  sale  of  Canadian  apples  for  domestic 
consumption. 

INtTIEASED  PRODUCTION. 

“Soon  after  the  war  began  it  was  rec- 
orgnized  that  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  Canada  could  make  to  the 
succe.s.sful  prosecution  of  the  war  would 
lie  in  the  form  of  food  supplies.  Evi¬ 
dences  of  the  need  of  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  definite  suggestions  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  need  were  presented  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Canada  in  a  series  of  large  dis¬ 
play  advertisements.  The  campaign  re- 
•siilted  in  an  increase  of  over  10  per 
cent,  in  the  area  under  cultivation,  and 
in  conjunction  with  good  weather  con- 
dltion.s,  in  record  yields  per  acre,  for  al¬ 
most  every  class  of  field  producta  The 
total  farm  production  for  1915  was  val¬ 
ued  at  over  one  billion  dollars  and  repre¬ 
sented  an  increase  of  at  least  $300,- 
000,000. 

"Similar  advertising  campaigns  were 
conducted  in  1916  and  1917,  and  there  is 
now  running  in  Canada  a  special  appeal 
to  the  farmers  to  prepare  now  for  even 
larger  crops  In  1918. 

ADS  FLOATED  BIO  LOANS. 

“Prior  to  the  war  practically  all  of 
the  .securities  of  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  were  floated  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  or  United  States.  Canada’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  war  made  it  necessary 
to  float  Government  loans  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  under  peace  conditions, 
and  made  it  desirable  to  float  at  least 
some  of  the  loans  in  Canada.  The  usual 
method  of  floating  securities  of  this 
character  is  to  have  them  underwritten. 
The  Canadian  Government  decided  to 
go  direct  to  the  people  with  its  domestic 
loans.  Again  it  was  recognized  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  mo.st  spieedy  and  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  reaching  all  the  people, 
and  educational  advertising  in  the  press 
of  Canada  was  made  the  means  of  float¬ 
ing  the  three  domestic  war  loans  that 
have  been  issued  by  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  since  the  war  began.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  amount  asked  for  in  these 
three  loans  was  $260,000,000.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  amount  subscribed  was  more 
than  $500,000,000.  The  underwriting  of 
these  three  loans  would  have  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $8,000,000.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  three  loans  co.st  about  $130,- 
000. 

“War  saving  certificates  and  deben¬ 
ture  stock  are  other  forms  of  Govern¬ 
ment  securities  that  have  been  floated 
in  Canada  through  advertising.  The  war 
savings  certificates  are  In  denomina¬ 


tions  of  $25,  $60,  and  $100,  and  are  in¬ 
tended  to  appeal  particularly  to  per¬ 
sons  of  comparatively  small  means. 
These  oertifleates  were  placed  on  the 
market  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
and  already,  and  at  relatively  small 
cost,  almost  200,000  certificates  have 
been  sold  to  the  people  of  Canada 
through  advertising. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  THRIFT. 

“Another  war  problem  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Government  was  to  impress  up¬ 
on  the  people  of  Canada  the  need  of 
thrift  and  saying  in  view  of  the  war. 
In  connection  with  this  problem  also 
educational  advertising  was  made  the 
medium  of  the  Government’s  message. 
Ihsplay  adverti.sements  urging  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  all  waste  and  the  formation  of 
habits  of  thrift  and  savings  were  in¬ 
serted  in  the  press  of  Canada  from 
coast  to  coast.  In  a  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  thrift  campaign,  issued 
on  March  29,  1917,,  the  Canadian  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Finance  stated  that  the  savings 
of  the  people  of  Canada  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  two  years  had  been  at  least  $600.- 
000,000.  That  amount  represented  the 
payments  on  the  first  two  domestic  war 
loans,  the  debenture  stock,  and  the 
war-savings  certificates,  plus  the  net  in- 
crea.se  in  the  savings  deposits  in  the 
chartered  banks  of  Canada. 

“The  families  of  Canadian  soldiers  en- 
li.stcd  for  overseas  service  received  regu¬ 
lar  payments  from  a  fund  raised  by 
voluntary  subscription  in  addition  to 
the  separation  allowance  from  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Government.  This  fund  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund,  and  its 
annual  budget  is  now  about  $13,000,000. 
In  addition  it  has  been  necessary  to 
secure  by  voluntary  subscription  large 
sums  for  the  Red  Cross  Society,  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Relief  Fund,  the  Serbian  Relief 
Fund,  and  similar  patriotic  funds.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  these  funds  use  educational 
adverti.slng  extensively  in  their  work. 
They  have  found  that  educational  ad¬ 
vertising  greatly  facilitates  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  a  fund  by  voluntary  subscription. 
For  example,  in  Toronto,  a  city  of  500,- 
000  people,  about  $20,000  was  spent  on 
educational  adverti.sing,  in  connection 
with  this  year’s  budget  of  the  Canadian 
Patriotic  Fund.  Toronto  responded  to 
the  tune  of, $3,500,000 — an  average  of  $7 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
city. 

“Owing  to  the  enlistment  of  upwards 
of  400,000  able-bodied  Canadians,  it  was 
necessary  to  Interest  the  women  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  many  men  who  could  not  go 
overseas  In  the  work  of  making  muni¬ 
tions.  The  Imperial  Munitions  Board 
conducted  an  exten^ve  advertising  com- 
paign  to  create  and  Increase  interest  In 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  in  muni¬ 
tion  plants.  It  was  shown  that  service 
in  a  munition  plant  was  second  In  value 
only  to  service  on  the  field.  This  ad¬ 
vertising  was  a  factor  In  building  up 
the  munition  Industry  In  Canada  to  its 
r> resent  ixisitlon,  in  which  'almost  600 
munition  plants  are  In  operation,  with 
over  100,000  employees,  of  whom  60  per 
cent,  are  women. 

"Realizing  that  the  city,  town,  and 
village  dwellers  could  do  much  to 
augment  the  production  of  food  sup¬ 
plies  on  the  farms  of  Canada,  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Ontario  and  Alberta  con¬ 
ducted  this  spring  illustrated  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns,  with  the  dogan,  "A 
Vegetable  Garden  for  Every  Home.” 
Those  who  lived  In  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  of  these  two  provinces  were 
urged  to  grow  their  own  vegetables. 
The  result  has  been  the  cultivation  of 
thousands  of  backyards  and  vacant  lots 
in  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of 
.'hese  two  provinces. 

"The  farm-labor  situation  In  Canada 


HOW  BIG  AD  CAMPAIGN 
BOOSTED  RED  CROSS 

Wm.  H.  Rankin  Tells  of  “The  Chicago 

Plan,”  Through  Which  250,000  Mem¬ 
berships  in  Organization  Were  Sold 

Through  Use  of  Paid  Advertising  in 

Period  of  Thirty  Days. 

William  H.  Rankin,  president  of  the 
William  H.  Rankin  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  and  president  of  the  Western  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agents  made 
the  hit  of  the  Tuesday  morning  session 
when  he  told  how  a  bunch  of  real  ad¬ 
vertising  men  conducted  a  real  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  the  American  Red 
Cro.ss  in  Chicago  newspapers  and 
achieved  real  results. 

By  way  of  Illustrating  the  pulling 
power  of  newspaper  advertising  when 
properly  conducted,  as  against  other 
media,  he  cited  the  fact  that,  in  a  three 
months’  campaign  in  New  York,  using 
100  lines  on  two  columns  in  advertis¬ 
ing  in  daily  papers,  coupled  with  an 
expense  of  approximately  $15,000  for 
postage  stamps,  and  circulars  costing 
between  $15,000  and  $20,000,  125,000 

members  were  secured  for  the  Red 
Cross,  and  that,  following  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  lines  of  promotion  work  else¬ 
where,  the  result  had  been:  eight 
weeks  in  Chicago  in  1916,  17,000  mem¬ 
bers;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  35,000  members; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  50,000;  Bo.ston,  50,000; 
Detroit,  100,000,  and  Cleveland,  100,000. 

THE  CHICAGO  PLAN. 

Then  came  what  ha.s  since  become 
known  as  the  Chicago  plan,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  thirty-five  full-page  ads  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  Chicago  dailies, 
and  all  used  in  thirty  days,  secured 
250,000  memberships  to  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Rankin  further  pointed  out  that 
the  per  cent,  cost  of  getting  members 
by  this  plan  was  much  smaller  than  it 
was  under  any  other  plan  heretofore 
tried  out. 

Mr.  Rankin  laid  special  stress  on  the 
facts  that  this  campaign  was  successful, 
not  only  because  of  the  real  campaign 
of  advertising,  but  because  it  was  back¬ 
ed  up  by  the  right  kind  of  salesm.an- 
ship  and  the  right  product  to  advertise. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
same  good  product  and  the  same 
amount  of  energy  were  behind  the  cam¬ 
paigns  in  other  cities,  and  that,  with¬ 
out  the  big,  strong  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign,  they  were  comparatively  non¬ 
productive. 

Because  of  Mr.  Rankin’s  ability  to 
quote  data  and  statistics,  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  of  vital  importance. 

Mr.  Rankin  further  explained  how 
the  Western  Advertising  Agency  .\s8o- 
ciation  had  financed  the  whole  project, 
selling  the  thirty-five  pages,  together 
with  ten  pages  in  the  foreign-language 
newspapers,  and  did  it  all  in  ten  days, 
and  the  entire  campaign  was  conducted 
without  one  cent’s  expense  to  the 
American  Red  Cross. 


has  become  a  very  serious  one.  This 
spring  the  Canadian  Government  and 
several  provincial  Governments  used 
educational  advertising  as  an  aid  in 
solving  that  problem.  The  advertising 
of  the  Canadian  Government  was  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States,  and  It 
secured  a  great  deal  of  additional  help 
for  the  farmers  of  Canada.  Many  re¬ 
tired  farmers  are  back  on  the  land  this 
year,  and  many  dty,  town,  and  village 
dwellers,  with  previous  farm  experience, 
are  helping  out  the  farmers  during  seed¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  seasons. 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


J.  H.  TENNANT. 


JH.  TE:NNANT.  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  World,  is  one 
^  of  the  live-wire  newspaper-makers  of  the  country.  He  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  who  i  he  first  appeared  on  Park  Row,  for  he  had 
then,  as  now,  an  extraordinary  grasp  of  vital  public  questions,  bristled  with 
suggestions,  and  overflowed  with  originality.  He  was  sent  to  Washington  as 
correspondent,  and  there  formed  friend.ships  with  the  then  headliners  in  the 
news  of  the  day,  such  as  Tom  Reed,  Roscoe  Conkllng,  James  G.  Blaine,  Joseph 
Cannon,  President  Cleveland,  and  others  who  were  uppermost  in  the  public  life 
of  the  nation.  His  facility  for  sizing  up  every  move  on  the  statecraft  chess¬ 
board  made  his  iudgment  respected,  and  a  confidence  reposed  in  him  was  never 
violated. 

When  he  was  called  back  to  New  York  to  take  charge  of  the  Sunday 
.section  of  the  World,  his  fund  of  idea.s  was  given  full  play  in  the  production  of 
a  newspaper  that  attracted  nation-wide  attention.  His  methods  were  followed 
by  other  editors  in  the  mske-up  of  their  Sunday  sections. 

Twelve  years  ago  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  staff  of  the  Evening  World. 
He  has  a  tremendous  capacity  for  work,  takes  not  only  an  active,  but  a  personal 
Interest  in  the  news  of  the  big  happenings  of  the  world  at  this  most  momentous 
period,  plans  the  dally  cartoon,  the  editorial  and  the  features  on  the  editorial 
page,  supervises  the  make-up,  arranges  for  the  comic  layouts,  supplies  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  staff  of  women  writers,  and  keeps  In  constant  touch  with  every 
feature  furnished  by  the  stars  on  the  roll  of  that  newspaper.  He  has  collected 
about  him  a  well-trained  aggregation  of  high-priced  special  writers,  which  is 
in  accordance  with  his  idea  that  an  Investment  in  brains  begets  a  brainy  output. 

He  is  popularly  known  as  “Jack,”  and  has  a  wide  acquaintance.  He  Is  as 
well  known  in  the  theatrical  clubs  as  to  the  politicians,  in  the  lobbies  of  the 
financiers  as  on  the  stamping-grounds  of  those  who  revel  in  sports.  Indoor  and 
out.  He  is  loyal  in  his  frlendship.s,  and  true  to  tho.se  who  have  plodded  with 
him  in  new.spaper  work,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  accounts  for  the  loyalty  of 
every  one  on  the  staff  of  the  Evening  World  to-day. 

Mr.  Tennant  became  an  editor  while  in  his  knickerbockers,  in  Albany,  when 
he  published  an  eight-page  weekly,  with  features,  which  even  to-day  would 
be  a  pace-setter  for  the  average  newspaper  man. 


NEWSPAPER  MEN  ANSWER 
CALL  TO  THE  COLORS 


Miny  Reporters  and  Editors  Will  Be 

Represented  Among  the  Officers  in 

the  .American  Army  Now  Organizing 

to  Be  Sent  to  the  Trenches  “Some¬ 
where  in  France.” 

New.spaper  men  ail  over  the  country 
have  re.sponded  to  the  call  to  the  colors. 
Men  in  .all  departments  have  offered 
their  servif<>.s.  Reporter-s,  editor.s,  ad- 
verti.sing  men — all  of  them  have  l^en 
anxious  not  only  to  enlist,  but  to  reach 
the  trenches  at  the  earliest  po.ssible  mo¬ 
ment.  Among  the  officers  in  the  army 
that  will  be  sent  to  France  there  wrill 
be  a  large  proportion  of  new.spaper  men. 
They  win  be  found  in  the  ranks,  as  well 
a.s  in  the  officers’  mess.  So  many  men 
are  going  that  in  many  cities  there  is 
an  actual  shortage  of  reporters,  copy 
readers,  editors,  and  desk  men  gener¬ 
ally.  with  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  in  the 
newspaper  offices  growing  wider  a.s 
more  and  more  men  pass  into  military 
.service. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  employees  of 
the  Chicago  Examiner  who  have  en¬ 
listed: 

M.  Simon,  secretary  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  private  of  Headquarters  Troop, 
First  Illinois  Cavalry,  N.  G.  From  the 
classified  department:  Edward  Fox, 
IT.  S.  navy;  H.  Bowley,  First  Illinois 
Cavalry,  N.  G.;  M.  Braveman,  First 

Field  Infantry,  Rl.  N.  G.;  W.  Kelly, 
First  Field  Infantry.  Ill.  N.  G.  Report¬ 
ers:  Charles  V.  Slattery,  private.  Head¬ 
quarters  Troop,  First  Rllnois  Cavalry, 
N.  G. ;  James  O.  Dwyer,  private  Hos¬ 
pital  Corps,  F1r.st  Rllnois  Cavalry. 
N.  G.;  E.  E.  Frlganza,  private,  Head- 
ters  Troop,  First  Illinois  Cavalry,  N. 
G.;  Kent  Hunter,  private.  Headquarters 
Troop,  First  Rllnois  Cavalry,  N.  G. ; 
Walter  Hanson,  ensign,  IT.  R.  Navy. 
Display  advertising:  Harold  Polachek, 
applied  for  Fort  Rherldan,  Re.serve  Of¬ 
ficers’  Training  Corp.s. 

Among  those  who  have  depleted  the 
ranks  of  the  San  FYanclsco  newspaper 
staffs  to  help  swell  the  ranks  of  Uncle 
Ram’s  fighters  are  Frederick  Bunch, 
Arthur  MacLennan,  Thomas  Rooney, 
Joe  Whltnah,  J.  B.  Le  Compte,  Paul 
F^aulkner,  R.  J.  Kirk,  H.  W.  Ross,  Jack 
Burroughs,  R.  C.  Raunders,  Albert  J. 
Porter.  C.  H.  Bailey,  Howard  Hanvey, 
W.  H.  Grattun,  Patrick  and  Terrence 
Casey,  Francis  McMullln,  Clarence  P. 
Kane,  and  Harry  Davids. 

W.  C.  Dowd,  Jr.,  son  of  the  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  New.s,  is  among  those  who  have 
undergone  training  at  the  Officers’  Re¬ 
serve  Camp  at  Chickamauga,  Ga. 

Rlxty-nlne  employees  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian  have  answered  the  call 
to  amis  so  far.  Among  them  are  Aus¬ 
tin  B.  Rlcheson,  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments,  who  has  entered  the  Officers’  Re¬ 
serve  Oorps;  Leslie  N.  Ross,  business 
office,  called  to  Officers’  Reserve  Cfamp; 
Charles  O.  Chatterton,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  called  to  Officers’  Re¬ 
serve  Training  Camp:  James  H.  cellars, 
Edgar  Piper,  Jr,  George  A.  Pritchard, 
C.  Jerrold  Owen,  called  to  the  Officers’ 
Reserve  Camp:  W.  Lex  Humphrey,  bus- 
ine.ss  officer,  member  of  Machine-Gun 
Company,  Third  Oregon;  Kenneth  Ross, 
business  office.  Company  E,  Third  Ore¬ 
gon;  Neale  A.  Tyson,  business  office. 
Headquarters  Company,  Third  Oregon; 
Frank  Hochfeld,  librarian.  Company 
Eight,  Oregon  Coast  Artillery:  Ray¬ 
mond  D.  Hill,  business  office,  Ck)mpany 
E,  Third  Oregon;  Colin  A.  Fowler,  busi¬ 
ness  office.  Quartermaster’s  Depart¬ 
ment;  Jack  Montgomery,  business  of¬ 


fice,  Company  Eight,  Oregon  Coa.st  Ar¬ 
tillery;  Charles  P.  Ford,  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  Battery  A,  Oregon  Fif.ld  Ar¬ 
tillery;  El  wood  H.  Gallien,  business  of¬ 
fice,  Marine  Corps.  Fifty  of  tht  Ore¬ 
gonian’s  carriers  now  wear  U-ncle  Sam’s 
uniforms. 


WILL  MEET  AT  ITHACA 


N.  Y.  Press  Association  to  Hold  Annual 
Convention  Jnne  27  to  29. 

The  New  York  Press  Association,  of 
which  Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher  of 
the  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  is  president, 
will  hold  its  sixty-fourth  annual  con- 
ventloa  in  Ithaca  on  June  27,  28,  and 
29. 

President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman, 


pre.sident  of  Cornell  University,  has 
extended  a  special  invitation  to  the 
publishers  to  attend  the  Cornell  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  on  the  morning 
of  June  27. 

Included  among  the  list*  of  speakers 
that  it  is  hoped  will  be  able  to  address 
the  A.ssociation  are  Arthur  Brisban*;, 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  Dom 
C.  Seitz,  of  the  New  York  World;  Louis 
Wiley,  of  the  New  York  Times:  John 
A.  Sleicher,  of  Leslie’s  Weekly;  George 
Creel,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
public  information;  Courtland  Smith, 
president  of  the  American  Pre.ss  Asso¬ 
ciation;  John  Clyde  Oswald,  president 
of  the  American  Printer,  and  others. 

The  New  York  Press  Association  has 
a  membership  of  400. 


NEWSPAPER  ADS  SHOW 

INCREASE  IN  LINEAGE 

* 

Newspapers  in  Fifteen  Cities  Made  An 
Increase  of  Nearly  2,000,000  Lines  of 
Advertising  During  April,  1917,  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  Same  Period  Twelve 
Months  Ago. 

Eighty-four  newspapers,  published  in 
fifteen  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States,  exhibit  a  gain  of  1,899,- 
988  lines  in  advertising  for  the  month 
of  April,  1917.  compared  with  the  .same 
period  bne  year  ago.  There  were  gains 
in  eleven  and  losses  in  four  of  the 
citie.s.  The  figures,  compiled  by  the  sta¬ 
tistical  department  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  follow: 


Totnt 


Papers. 

1917. 

lOIG. 

New  York  . 

.10.188.706 

10. 204. fir, fi 

12.9ro 

T,o«<i 

Phicapo 

5.407  518 

.^..^or>.4io 

12-109 

r,-ln 

Philadelphia  5.810.797 

,'>.r,4i.fill 

209,1  SO 

r.ain 

BufTalo 

2.790.664 

2.727.r.S4 

02.0S0 

Ciiiiii 

riereland 

3.600.075 

3  094.400 

.202.072 

fin  in 

Baltimore. 

3.434.712 

n  221, 07.*! 

212.040 

finiii 

San.  Fran. 

2.487  954 

2.329.400 

14S,2."4 

linin 

N.  Orleans 

1,731  058 

1.fi72,fiS9 

28,229 

ftniii 

Washington 

2,626.234 

2.020.022 

24.288 

I-ons 

Milwaukee 

2.200.166 

2  444.911 

244.742 

I,oss 

Detroit 

4,060.448 

4.121.20S 

90. 800 

I.osn 

St.  Ixiiiis  , 

3.404.085 

2,170.010 

224.072 

r.iiin 

T/>s  Anpeles  4,44r».300 

4.0.29.000 

280.700 

r.iiin 

Minneapolis 

2.622.704 

2.472.Rfi2 

149,842 

Cain 

St.  Paul  .. 

1,889,062 

1.022.720 

225.212 

Onin 

Tout  ..56,700.483  54,800.495  1.899,988  Onln 
■  New  York,  Is  one  of  the  four  cities 
in  which  a  loss  is  recorded,  the  decrease 
being  15,960  lines.  1*he  figures  for  each 
paper  printed  in  this  city  follow: 


1917. 

1916. 

American 

888,635 

930.024 

41,389 

IjOSS 

Brooklyn 

Eagle 

824.208 

891.340 

20.822 

liOSS 

•Eve.  Journal. . 

600,090 

062,688 

2,592 

Loss 

•Evening 

Mall 

419,977 

411,898 

8,079 

Gain 

•Evening 

Poat. 

328,272 

327,683 

589 

Gain 

•Evening 

Sun  . 

506,723 

527,396 

20.073 

Loss 

E%e.  Telegram 

671,090 

583.086 

88.004 

Gain 

•Eve.  World  . 

470,062 

461, .583 

14,479 

Gain 

•Globe 

481,842 

535,815 

53,973 

I.<>ss 

Herald 

743,252 

737,429 

2,823 

Gain 

Press 

1,5.5,298 

152,298 

IvOSS 

Staalta-Zcitung. 

3.50,040 

401,937 

51,897 

losg 

Standard 

Union 

499.242 

.503.508 

4,200 

T.IOSS 

Sun  . . . . 

407,971 

348.8.54 

59.117 

Gain 

The  Tlmca  ...1,175,021  1,112,219 

62,802 

Gain 

Tribune  . 

450,839 

399,817 

51,022 

Gain 

World  . . 

. 1,275,1361,214,091 

01,045 

Gain 

Total  ..  ..10,188,706  10,204.666  15,960  I.os» 


The  Press  was  consolidated  with  the 
Sun  about  a  year  ago.  The  total 
amount  of  advertising  printed  by  the 
Press  In  April,  1916,  is  therefore,  carried 
as  a  loss  this  year.  Eliminating  the 
Pres.s,  there  wohld  have  been  a  gain  of 
139,338  lines  in  April,  1917,  over  the 
.same  period  one  year  ago. 


PRESS  CLITB  ELECTION 

Brooklyn  Organization  Names  Officers 
to  Serve  for  the  Ensuing  Year. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Brookiyn 
Preas  Club  took  place  last  Tue.sday 
night. 

The  ticket  nominatetl  recently  was 
cho.sen  without  oppo.sition.  In  place  of 
Eric  H.  Palmer,  who  declined  a  third 
term,  F'rank  C.  Reynolds,  of  the  Flagle, 
was  cho.sen  pre.sident.  William  L.  Hope, 
of  the  'Times,  is  vice-president;  Treve 
Collins,  jr.,  secretary,  and,  as  usual, 
J.  F'.  Lane,  of  the  Citizen,  was 
chosen  treasurer  and  financial  se<’re- 
tary.  John  F'.  Crotty  and  Fred  S.  Stone 
were  reelected  as  members  of  the 
lioard  of  governors. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  presented  with  a 
gold  watch  and  chain,  Clinton  H.  Hoard 
delivering  the  pre.sentation  address. 


Don’t  be  a  spectator — get  into  the 
game. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS’  CON¬ 
VENTION  ENTHUSIASTIC  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE 

Semi-Annual  Session  the  Largest  in  the  History  of  the  Organization — 
Tributes  to  Newspaper  Advertising  Paid  by  Men  Who  are 
Charged  with  Increasing  the  Sales  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tions  with  Which  They  are  Connected. 


National  advertisers  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  are  opposed  to  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  a  tax  on  advertising,  as 
smacking  of  a  burden  on  production. 
They  favor  a  different  method,  which 
will  treat  all  alike,  and  in  the  end  raise 


E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis. 


more  revenue  than  is  proposed  under 
certain  sections  of  the  present  proposed 
War  Revenue  bill. 

Members  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  who  were  present  at 
the  meeting  held  in  Detroit  May  24,  25, 
and  26,  told  of  the  efficiency  of  news- 
piiper  advertising  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  Increased  their  business. 
One  of  them  stated  that,  so  far  as  his 
business  was  concerned,  his  salesmen 
had  only  to  purchase  a  newspai  er  on  a 
stand,  anywhere  in  the  country,  and 
turn  to  an  advertisement  of  bis  com¬ 
pany,  in  proof  of  the  statement  that  his 
concern  is  backing  the  dealer  with  pub¬ 
licity  and  is  doing  everything  pos.sible 
to  aid  him  in  moving  the  goods  from 
his  shelves  and  thus  increasing  his 
sales. 

The  semi-annual  se.s.sion  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  the  largest  .since  the 
founding  of  the  As.sociation  in 
1910.  Detroit  was  .selected  because 
it  is  the  city  in  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized,  and  where  the 
lir.st  president,  E.  St.  Elmb  Lewis,  lives. 
There  were  160  delegates  present.  30 
more  than  were  at  the  Dayton  meeting, 
making  it  the  largest  of  the  .semi-an¬ 
nual  sessions  yet  held.  The  annual 
.gatherings  take  place  In  Janu.ary. 

WBU'OMED  BY  B.  ST.  EI.MO  Li;WI8. 

Tlie  delegates  were  weUomed  by  E.  St. 
Elmo  Lewis,  after  which  President  A. 
P.  Reilly  made  a  short  address.  He  was 
followed  by  Secretary-Treasurer  John 
Sulliv.'in. 

President  Reilly  appointed  L.  R.  Green 
and  E.  S.  Babcox  to  head  committees, 
one  on  resolutions,  the  other  on  con¬ 
dolences,  regarding  the  death  of  E.  A. 
Walton,  vice-president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  who  died  in  January  last,  and  who 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  election  of 
E.  S.  Babcox.  The  new  director  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Harry  Tipper  la  E.  C.  Percy,  of 
.loseph-Feisa  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O. 

H.  J.  Kenner,  of  the  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  delivered  an 


address  qp  “How  to  Increase  the  Pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  Our  Advertising.”  Mr. 
Kenner  pointed  out  and  submitted  sta¬ 
tistics  to  show  that  newspapers  that 
have  cleaned  up  their  advertising  col¬ 
umns  are  the  ones  that  carry  the  largest 
advertising  lineage.  They  may  not  carry 
.so  many  large  advertisements,  but  they 
will  carry  more  of  them  and  a  greater 
percentage  of  small  local  advertise¬ 
ments.  He  assigned  as  the  leason  for 
this,  and  stated  as  a  fact  that  adver¬ 
tising  in  these  newspapers  were  more 
readily  believed,  and  therefor, ^  there  was 
a  lower  inquiry  cost  and  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  .sales  were  produced  by  them 
than  by  the  others. 

These  remarks  were  commented  on  by 
the  members  present,  a  nu.mber  of 
whom  wired  their  representatives  to  see 
to  it  that  their  copy  is  kept  oft  of 
pages,  or  on  opposite  pages  to  objec¬ 
tionable  advertising.  The  mnnrbers  dis- 
cii.sscd  the  proposition  at  some  length 
as  being  in  line  with  the  decl.tration  of 
I>rincii)les  adopted  at  the  Dayton  meet¬ 
ing  in  1916. 

LEUlSLATlON  DISCUSSED. 

John  N.  Boyle,  general  counsel  for 
the  A.s.sociation,  spoke  In  the  afternoon 
on  “IX“gislation  Present  and  Proposed,” 
as  affecting  the  interest  cf  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  He  went  into  the  various 
methods  of  taxation  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  levy.  He  said  there  were  two 
kinds  of  legislation,  con.structive  and  dc- 
.structive.  He  suggested  as  a  construc¬ 
tive  method,  the  enactment  of  a  law 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Federal  com¬ 
mission  like  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  to  act  as  an  advisory  committee 
toward  big  business.  The  destructive 
method  he  pointed  out  was  that  which 


G.  B.  Sharpe. 


hedged  busine.ss  about  with  difficulties 
and  penalties. 

Edward  Hungerford,  advertising 
manager  for  Wells-Fargo  Express  Co., 
was  not  present,  on  account  of  an 
automobile  accident. 

FRIDAY'S  SESSION. 

Edward  S.  Babcox.  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  was  the  first  speaker  Friday 
morning.  He  discussed  the  subject  of 
“Selling  Your  Advertising  Plans  to  the 


Sales  Organization.”  He  said  that  too 
much  time  is  spent  in  the  technique  of 
advertising,  considering  whether  the 
copy  should  api>ear  in  the  upper  right 
or  left  hand  comer  of  the  page.  The 
advertising  manager  cannot  have  au¬ 
thority  unless  he  earns  it — but  he 
should  not  be  a  head  clerk.  He  should 
be  a  good  business  man  and  salesman. 
Anything  that  conserves  energry  is 
worth  while,  he  said.  Energy  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  an  advertisement,  because  it 
makes  sales  easier. 

THE  SALES  manager’s  VIEWPOINT. 

G.  Sharpe,  advertising  manager  of 
De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  spoke  on  the 
same  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 


Floyd  Y.  Keener, 

Chairman  Executive  and  Publicity 
Committees. 


the  sales  manager,  saying  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  must  keep  pace  and  get 
in  touch  with  trade,  the  dealer,  and  the 
consumer.  He  must  realize  that  turn¬ 
over  is  vital  to  the  dealer,  and  he  must 
be  prepared  to  show  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  ready  and  to  tell  what  he 
will  do  to  help  the  dealer  to  move  the 
goods.  The  advertising  managei  should 
be  po.sted,  on  current  events,  and  be 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  things  as 
they  are,  and  to  keep  up  with  the 
changing  conditions  and  standards. 
Taking  the  “back  to  the  farm”  move¬ 
ment.  as  an  example,  he  showed  that 
conditions  had  changed  on  the  farm; 
where  the  hn.sbandman  has  cream  sepa¬ 
rators.  an  automobile,  a  tractor  and  all 
the  modern  machinery,  improvements 
and  advantages  enjoyed  only  by  city 
dwellers  a  number  of  years  ago. 

tribute  to  neiwspaper  advertising. 

H.  R.  Doughty,  of  the  American 
Chicle  Co.,  spoke  in  place  of  George  W. 
Hopkins,  who  was  not  pre.sent.  He  said 
that  one  out  of  every  125  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  United  States  are  possible 
.sales  agents  for  chewing  gum.  The 
newspapers,  he  felt,  are  of  great  value 
in  helping  the  campaign  for  increa.sing 
the  sales  of  chewing  gum,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  salesman  can  purchase  a 
dally  newspaper  on  any  stand,  in  any 
town,  village  or  hamlet,  or  crossroads, 
in  the  United  States,  and  show  the  deal¬ 
er  a  chewing  grum  advertisement  in  the 
newspaper,  as  proof  of  what  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  doing  to  help  move  goods 
from  the  dealers’  shelves  and  to  aid 
them  to  Increase  their  business.  The 
.size  of  the  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  American  Chicle  Co.,  in  the 
daily  newspapers,  he  said,  is  proof  of 
the  belief  of  the  company  in  the  ef- 


flclency  of  this  kind  of  advertising,  and 
demonstrates  its  worth  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

H.  Thresher,  of  Colgate’s,  discussed 
the  “Avoidable  and  Unavoidable  Waste 
in  the  Distribution  of  Printed  Matter,” 
in  which  he  told  of  economies  that  may 
be  practiced  by  cutting  out  colored 
price  lists,  the  use  of  plain  paper,  and 
other  methods.  Robert  S.  Boyd,  pub¬ 
licity  manager  of  the  Beech  Nut  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.,  spoke  of  the  distribution  of 
printed  matter  through  the  dealer.  He 
said  the  dealer  should  be  required  to 
write  and  request  printed  matter,  and 
that  the  salesmen  should  put  up  the 
display,  that  business  is  mutual  and 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by 
closest  cooperation. 

The  advertising  manager  cannot  use 
the  same  display  in  the  South  that  he 
uses  in  Maine,  he  said. 

J.  W.  Speare,  of  the  Todd  Protecto- 
graph  Co.,  told  of  economies  he  would 
practice  in  the  handling  of  printed  mat¬ 
ter  and  the  use  of  the  money  thus  sav¬ 
ed  in  the  distribution  of  more  attrac¬ 
tive  adverti-sements  and  the  use  of 
more  colors. 

A.  C.  Marsh,  of  the  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company,  spoke  in  place  of 
Mark  Kellogg.  In  each  of  the  126 
branch  office  of  the  Burroughs  Company 
there  is  an  advertising  manager,  he  said, 
who  uses  but  limits  printed  advertising 
matter  to  the  amount  actually  needed. 
In  this  way  he  eliminates  waste.  Each 
manager  is  trained  to  order  only  that 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  and  need¬ 
ed  by  the  salesmen.  Salesmen  work  un¬ 
der  the  quota  plan  and  get  credit  for 
advertising  matter  used  by  them. 

ROUND  TABLU  DISCUSSION. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  round¬ 
table  discussion,  when  such  matters  as 
food,  textiles,  drug  specialties,  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  accessories,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  were  taken  up.  As  an  illustration: 
.\ny  manufacturer  using  the  drug-store 
through  which  to  market  bis  product 
entered  and  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
and  this  was  the  plan  followed  in  all 
lines  discussed. 

Friday  evening  Harry  Tipper  spoke 
on  “Copy  that  Is  and  Isn’t.” 

Film  advertising  was  shown  by  George 
Frank  Ijord,  of  the  DuPont,  Nemours  & 
Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  Film  Advertis¬ 
ing  Committee,  when  the  different  meth- 


JOHN  SULUVAN. 

ods  of  advertising  was  touched  upon  by 
J.  W.  Speare,  of  the  Todd  Protectograph 
Co.;  O.  C.  Harn,  of  the  National  Lead 
Co.;  Edward  S.  Babcox,  of  the  Fire¬ 
stone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and  J.  D.  Ells¬ 
worth.  advertising  manager  of  the 
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American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Oo. 
and  allies. 

^Saturday  morning  E.  G.  McKinnon, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Pictorial  Re¬ 
view,  discussed  the  higher  costs  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  gave  to  the  advertisers 
present  an  intimate  view  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  problem  at  the  present  time,  cdl 
present  expressing  sympathy  for  the 
publishers  on  account  of  the  existence 
of  these  troubles. 

UBBRTT  BOND  SALSS. 

Statistics  were  then  presented  as  to 
the  result  of  a  vote  taken  among  manu¬ 
facturers  with  reference  to  what  they 
have  done  regarding  the  purchase  of 
Liberty  Loan  bonds.  Out  of  fifty -four 
plants  returning  replies  to  questions 
forwarded  to  them,  forty-three  had  sub¬ 
scribed  for  bonds,  eleven  had  not;  forty- 
two  employers  had  arranged  for  em¬ 
ployees  to  buy  bonds  on  the  instalment 
plan,  twelve  had  not;  the  fifty-four 
companies  had  purchased  a  total  of  $17,- 
935,000  worth  of  bonds,  and  it  is  believed 
that  their  employees  will  buy  $17,236,- 
000,  or  nearly  as  much  as  the  companies 
purchase.  Wilson  &  Co.’s  1,700  sales¬ 
men,  it  was  said,  are  selling  the  bonds 
to  dealers  in  Wilson  products. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has 
taken  $5,000,000  in  the  bonds,  and  F.  H. 
Gale,  of  that  corporation,  said  that  he 
believed  the  employees  of  the  company 
would  buy  an  amount  equal  to  that. 
This  is  based  on  the  sales  already  madq 
4,000  of  the  80,000  employees  of  the  com¬ 
pany  having  .so  far  bought  $289,000 
worth.  The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  had  purchased  $3,000,000  worth  of 
bonds,  it  was  said,  and  the  employees 
will  take  $3,000,000  worth. 

OPPOSES  ADVERTISINO  TAX. 

Many  of  those  present  expressed 
themselves  as  opposed  to  a  tax  on  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  tax 
on  production,  the  same  as  if  the  farm¬ 
er  were  taxed  for  his  seed  com  and  not 
on  the  harvest  it  produced.  The  speak¬ 
ers  drew  an  analogy  in  the  high  tax 
iidopted  by  Canada  at  the  outset  of  the 
war  on  a  fertilizer,  which  tax  was  after¬ 
ward  remitted  in  full,  when  the  injustice 
of  the  tax  was  seen. 

Liiter,  in  the  closing  hour  of  the  de¬ 
bate  Saturday  morning,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  constructive  plan  would 
be  that,  instead  of  each  manufacturer 
going  to  Washingrt-on  i)ersonally,  that 
they  get  together  and  submit  a  con- 
stmctive  method  of  raising  the  war 
revenue.  It  was  suggested  that  a  tax 
of  1  per  cent,  on  production  'be  made. 
The  figures  for  1914  show  that  the  value 
of  manufactured  products  in  leading 
industries  amounted  to  approximately 
$24,250,000,000,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
those  present  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  since  then  to  justify  the  'belief 
that  the  total  this  year  will  be  $30,000,- 
000,000,  and  that  therefore  a  tax  of  1 
per  cent,  would  produce  $300,000,000  in 
war  revenue,  which  is  more  than  would 
be  produced  by  the  taxes  proposed  un¬ 
der  sections  504  and  600  of  the  War  Tax 
bill,  which  would  only  produce,  on  an 
estimate,  $126,000,000.  There  was  a  de¬ 
bate  on  this  subject,  following  which  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
referendum  to  be  submitted  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  organization.  The  com¬ 
mittee  consists  of  Messrs.  Mlsworth, 
McDermid,  and  Lawrence. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  noon,  after 
which  nearly  all  present  went  to  St. 
Ix>uas,  to  attend  the  convention  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World. 


The  channel  of  thought  is  like  that’ 
of  a  river.  Keep  it  clean. 
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REPORTS  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  A.  A.  C.  W. 
SHOWING  PROGRESS  MADE  DURING  THE  YEAR 

Men  Who  Have  Directed  the  Affairs  of  the  Big  Advertising  Organiza¬ 
tion  Give  an  Account  of  Their  Activities,  and  Point  to  the 
Growth  in  Membership  and  Achievements  for  the 
Year  Which  Closed  June  1,  1917. 


OFFICERS  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  in 
their  reports,  set  forth  concisely  the 
achievements  of  the  organization 
during  the  past  year.  The  reporta  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  delegates  in  printed  form, 
were  boiled  down  to  the  fewest  number 
of  words,  were  freighted  with  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  advertising  organization, 
and  the  things  it  has  accomplished  for 
the  betterment  of  American  business 
since  the  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia 
one  year  ago. 

President  Herbert  S.  Houston  told  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  associated 
clubs  have  rallied  to  the  national  cause 
and  offered  their  best  talent  and  genius 
for  the  cause  of  democracy,  having  en¬ 
listed  in  the  national  service  for  the 
term  of  the  conflict.  Mr.  Houston  quot¬ 
ed  a  portion  of  his  report,  as  chairman 
of  the  National  Advertising  Advisory 
Board,  to  Secretary  McAdoo,  with  regard 
to  advertising  the  Liberty  Bonds,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

ADVOCATED  PAID  ADVEIlTISlNa. 

“In  the  unanimous  judgment  of  its 
members,  Mr.  Secretary,  it  can  accom¬ 
plish  this:  It  can  place  behind  the 
almost  unlimited  news  and  editorial 
apace  which  the  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  press  will  devote  to  the  bond 
Issues  the  persuasive  and  compelling 
power  of  direct  and  controlled  adver¬ 
tising,  supplemented  by  carefully  work- 
ed-out  selling  and  merchandising  plans 
—all  coordinated  into  a  driving  and  vic¬ 
torious  campaign  to  secure  for  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan  a  truly  national  market,  so 
broad  and  so  responsive  that  it  will 
quickly  subscribe  for  the  entire  loan. 
In  this  connection,  let  me  state  the 
judgment  of  the  Board,  baaed  on  wide 
experience  and  close  investigation,  that 
editorial  and  news  publicity,  however 
great  its  volume,  will  not  be  sufiicient, 
supported  by  advertising,  to  place  the 
whole  loan.  This  judgment  is  based 
not  merely  on  our  own  experience,  but 
it  is  a  clear  and  irresistible  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  experiences  of  all  the 
great  world  expositions,  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Relief  of  Belgium,  from 
the  experiences  of  England  and  France 
in  placing  their  war  loans,  and  from 
countle.ss  experiences  of  railroad  com- 
t>anies  and  business  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  concerns.  Publicity  gives  informa¬ 
tion,  but  advertising  spurs  to  action.” 

CLUBS  OFFER  SERVICES  FREE. 

He  told  of  the  acceptance  by  public 
officials  of  the  voluntary  services  of 
the  National  Advertising  Advisory 
Board,  in  offering  to  place  the  full 
weight  of  the  organized  clubs  of  the 
country  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  anthout  charge,  and  stated  that 
during  the  war  the  Board  will  under¬ 
take  to  serve  every  department  of  the 
Government  in  every  way  possible. 

The  National  Red  Cross  is  bringing 
the  service  of  the  Board  into  play,  in 
directing  a  campaign  to  raise  several 
million  dollars  for  relief  work  during 
the  war.  This  service  is  to  be  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  cajiacity  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  means  its  full  membership 
of  16,000  or  17,000. 

VIGILANCE  COMMITTISB  WORK. 

Mr.  Houston  discussed  the  work  of 
the  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  A.  A. 
C.  W.,  and  the  service  it  has  rendered 


to  honest  advertisers  and  the  public 
generally,  by  himting  down  and  expos¬ 
ing  dishonest  and  fraudulent  advertis¬ 
ers.  The  time  has  come,  he  said,  when 
the  A.  A.  C.  W.  is  strong  enough  to 
put  a  stop  for  good  to  dishonest  "ad¬ 
vertising,  whereby  the  public  is  filched 
out  of  millions.  He  said  that  the  names 
of  newspapers  that  -have  taken  di'Shon- 
est  advertising  should  be  published  for 
cfirculatlon  among  honest  advertisera 
and  suggested  that  the  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  get  out  a  white  list  of  publica¬ 
tions  that  carry  clean  advertising.  Mr. 
Houston  paid  a  tribute  to  Postmaster 
Burleson  and  Judge  Lamar,  the  solici¬ 
tor-general  of  the  Department,  for  ef¬ 
fective  cooperation  rendered  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  Government. 

The  work  carried  on  by  the  National 
Educational  Committee  was  then  detail¬ 
ed,  and  the  progress  made  during  the 
past  year  pointed  out.  Advertising,  he 
said,  must  invite  a  searching  investiga¬ 
tion  as  to  the  relation  it  bears  to  the 
cost  of  distribution  and  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  to  this  end,  he  said,  a  plan  of 
cooperation  has  been  worked  out  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  through  Secretary  Redfleld 
and  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt  and  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs,  by  which  there  will 
soon  be  undertaken  and  prosecuted  a 
nation-wide  investigation  of  comprehen¬ 
sive  thoroughness.  In  this  respect,  the 
A.  A  C.  W.  will  assist  and  cooperate  to 
its  full  power  and  strength,  he  said. 
The  growth  of  the  organization  has 
been  enormous.  The  membership  was 
10,900  in  June,  1915,  and  to-day  it  is 
16,550.  Its  income  has  increased  from 
$44,333.06  in  1915  to  $122,588.36  in  1917. 

SBCRBTARY-MANAGEai’s  REPORT. 

P.  S.  Florea,  secretary -manager  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  \V.,  opened  his  report  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
past  year  has  been  the  growth  of  the 
organization’s  prestige.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington  has  recogrnized  the 
Association  by  leaving  important  work 
to  it  Some  of  the  greatest  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  country  have  turned  to 
the  various  departments  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  as  the  logical  channel  through 
which  to  work,  making  the  organiza¬ 
tion  a  clearing  house  as  a  means  to  the 
grasping  of  civilization’s  increasing  op¬ 
portunities.  The  Association,  further, 
has  the  confidence  of  the  pubUc,  and 
the  local  clubs  have  greater  prestige 
than  ever  before,  because  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  work  for  good.  And 
with  greater  opportunities  have  come 
greater  duties,  which  the  clubs  have  not 
shirked.  The  growth  in  membership, 
therefore,  is  but  natural,  he  declares, 
while  the  departmentalization  of  the 
organization  has  been  highly  beneficial. 
He  mentioned  the  number  of  women 
membera  and  the  definite  place  they 
occupy  in  the  many  clubs  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  world.  State  and  district  as¬ 
sociations,  he  said,  are  prospering,  and 
the  travelling  exhibit  being  planned.  It 
is  expected,  will  attract  nation-wide  in¬ 
terest.  The  financial  statement  shows 
an  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  of 
$17,064.49.  The  revenue  for  the  past 
year  has  been  $122,588.36,  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  $117,352.78,  an  excess  of  $5,235.58 
in  revenue  over  expenses. 


Lewellyn  E.  Pratt,  chairman  of  the 
National  Education  Committee,  in  his 
report,  detailed  the  work  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  committee  which  he  heads.  He 
told  of  the  plan  worked  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Retail  Service  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Systems  and  how  the  installation 
of  these  systems  has  enabled  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  dig  down  to  the  foundation 
upon  which  his  business  is  built  and 
ascertain  Its  condition.  He  told  of  the 
courses  on  advertising  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  different  advertising  courses 
in  the  various  universities,  and  showed 
that  there  are  3,500  students  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  colleges  of  the  country  who  study 
advertising.  The  Stockdale  lectures,  he 
said,  had  been  remarkably  successful, 
and  there  are  calls  for  him  from  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE  ACHIE\’EMENTS. 

Merle  Sidener,  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Vigilance  Committee,  in  his  re¬ 
port,  says  it  has  never  been  so  impor¬ 
tant  that  business  be  successful  in 
this'  coimtry  as  It  is  to-day.  Never  has 
advertising  been  so  Important  to  the 
success  of  businesa  Never  has  it  been 
so  important  that  advertising  be  truth¬ 
ful  and  dependable.  After  five  years 
of  work,  the  National  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  is  coming  into  a  larger  state  of 
usefulness  when  it  is  most  needed,  he 
said,  for  this  movement  is  the  antithesis 
of  waste  in  advertising.  The  value  of  this 
work  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  specula¬ 
tion,  he  saya  Methods  of  work  have 
been  standardized.  IJnes  of  procedure 
have  been  verifled.  Activities  have  been 
coordinated,  so  that  to-day  the  move¬ 
ment  for  truth  and  integrity  in  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  recognized  asset  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  world. 

It  is  not  our  suggestion  that  the 
work  is  complete.  There  is  much  yet 
to  be  accomplished. 

The  operation  of  better  business  bu¬ 
reaus  with  employed  secretaries  in  the 
larger  centres  has  proved  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  promoting  honest  adver¬ 
tising. 

Practical  cooperation  with  national 
and  State  trade  bodies  has  been  proved 
to  be  of  mutual  advantage. 

Advertising  mediums  have  learned 
that  this  committee  is  able  to  serve 
them  in  a  practical  way,  and  adver¬ 
tisers  turn  naturally  to  the  committee 
for  assistance. 

Clean,  efficient  advertising  will  help 
our  country  win  the  war  by  keeping 
money  in  circulation  and  by  promoting 
general  confidence.  The  National  Vigi¬ 
lance  Committee  will  do  its  bit  by  pro¬ 
tecting  advertising  and  making  it 
worthy  to  accept  the  tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  of  patriotic  service. 

H.  J.  KENNER'S  REPORT. 

H.  J.  Kenner,  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Vigilance  Committee  gave  a 
summary  of  the  year’s  work,  the  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  which  has  been 
the  number  of  cases  investigated  and 
disposed  of  with  success,  both  of  na¬ 
tional  and  local  scope.  He  spoke  of 
new  legislation  tending  toward  uni¬ 
formity  which  is  encouraging  and  says 
that  the  day  of  national  truth  in  ad¬ 
vertising  is  fast  approaching.  The  work 
of  the  committee  he  says,  has  been 
recognized  as  never  before,  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington  and  public  of¬ 
ficials  generally,  by  great  trade  organ¬ 
izations,  publishers  and  others,  as  the 
logical  clearing  house  for  truth  in  ad¬ 
vertising  endeavor.  A  list  of  the  In¬ 
vestigations  made,  the  corrections  ob¬ 
tained,  indictments  returned  and  the 
like.  Local  committees  handle  1,800 

(.Continued  on  Page  37) 
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Do  you  get  your  share  of  trade 
in  this  tremendous  market? 


If  you  do  not  you  have  no  one  to  blame  but  yourself  for  your  lack  of 
nerve  or  willingness  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others  who 
are  getting  rich  by  merely  skimming  off  the  cream. 


New  York  City  Spends  $13,006,822 

a  Day. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  The  Annalist  after  a 

careful  investigation  into  New  York  City’s 

daily  total  ex- 

penditures,  it  appears  that  the  5,602,841  inhabitants  each  twenty-four  hours  spend  $13,006,822,  an  average  of  $2.32 

per  capita. 

Here  are  the  items: 

• 

Food . 

. $2,767,079 

Advertising . 

..$  73,386 

Rent . 

. 2,710,123 

Building  . 

607,086 

Light . 

.  192,432 

Livery . 

117,211 

Heat . 

.  390,021 

Commissions  on  Stocks  and  Bonds . 

215,810 

Ice  . .  . 

.  41,195 

Laundry  . 

18,897 

Domestic  Help . 

.  130,501 

Hotels  and  Restaurants  . 

919,500 

Apparel . 

.  370,922 

Alcoholic  Drinks . 

500,000 

Transportation . 

.  306,094 

Candy  . 

147,945 

Universities  and  Private  Schools . 

.  35,332 

Tobacco  . 

165,780 

Newspapers . 

.  29,158 

Automobiles  . 

663,534 

Medical  and  Dental . 

.  70,245 

Tips  . . 

60,000 

Drugs,  Etc . 

.  257,700 

Theatres . 

152,075 

Charity . 

.  54,794 

Toys . 

5,239 

Funerals  . 

.  15,986 

Sporting  Goods . 

4,871 

Taxes  . 

.  567,468 

Miscellaneous  . 

..  1,173,393 

Mail,  Telegraph  and  Telephone . 

.  236,035 

Tot^ . 

.$13,006,822 

THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 

Reaching  approximately  ten  per  cent  of  the  people  in  this  unequalled  market  place — the 
ten  per  cent  of  the  greatest  purchasing  power — offers  the  advertiser  a  sales  promotional 
service  in  conjunction  with  its  advertising  space  that  has  scored  many  notable  successes. 


The  Globe  can  show  you  how  to  Break  Into  New  York'' 
at  lowest  cost  and  most  effectively. 


CHICAGO  O’MAR  A  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc.  new  york 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.  Special  Representatives  Brunswick  Bldg. 
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A.  A.  C.  W.  CONVENTION  A  PATRIOTIC 

RALLY  IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  NATION 

{Continued  from.  Page  4) 


delegation  was  not  only  one  of  the 
largest  numerically,  but  enterprisingly 
displayed  more  bits  than  many  of  the 
others  combined. 

The  Columbus  (O.)  delegation  to  the 
the  A.  A.  C.  W.  convention  in  St.  Louis 
this  past  week  received  praise  from  all 
sides  for  taking  with  them  at  consid¬ 
erable  expense  the  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  Bugle  Choir.  The  choir  made  a 
big  bit  in  the  parade. 


ADVERTISING  PROSPERITY 

What  the  Printed  Word  Has  Done  to 
Keep  Up  Business  and  Increase  Trqde. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  5. — The  second 
general  session  of  the  convention  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  opened  at  the  Jefferson  Theatre 
this  morning  with  a  notable  list  of 
speakers.  Including  J.  Murray  Allison, 
of  London,  former  advertising  manager 
of  the  London  Times. 

Allison  spoke  on  "What  Advertising 
Will  Do  for  War,"  and  was  followed  by 
William  H.  Rankin,  of  Chicago,  who 
outlined  in  turn  what  the  advertising 
fraternity  is  preparing  to  do  to  aid 
Uncle  Sam  in  the  war. 

Herbert  S.  Houston,  president  of  the 
Association,  sounded  a  timely  note  when 
he  spoke  briefly  on  the  signiflcance  of 
to-day  as  conscription  registration  day. 

President  Houston  opened  the  con¬ 
vention  at  9  A.  M.,  and  the  singing  of 
patriotic  music  fllled  the  first  hour.  At 
10  A.  M.  the  speaking  began,  with  about 
3,500  delegates  present. 

TALKS  ON  CONSCTUPTION. 

President  Houston  delivered  a  patriotic 
appeal  to  all  advertising  men  to  "see 
that  those  hateful  words,  draft  and  con¬ 
scription,  are  used  only  where  they  be¬ 
long. 

“These  millions  are  enlisting  to-day,” 
he  said,  “and  we  should  say  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  conscription,  for  these  brothers 
Of  ours  are  enlisting  as  truly  as  any 
men  who  ever  rallied  to  the  flag. 


has  given  its  exclusive  service  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  sale 
of  Liberty  bonds.  He  spoke  of  the  dona¬ 
tion  of  space  by  newspapers,  including 
those  printed  in  foreign  langustges,  and 
of  the  gift  of  billboards  and  cartoon 
service  and  mercantile  advertising  space. 

CONVENTIONS  HELP  BUSINESS. 

In  the  joint  open  session  Tuesday  af¬ 
ternoon,  a  resolution  was  passed,  calling 
upon  President  Wilson  “as  commander- 
in-chief  of  American  industry,”  to  do 
his  utmost  to  prevent  the  curtailment 
of  business  conventions  during  the  war. 
E.  Edgar  Allen  of  Chicago,  who  present¬ 
ed  the  resolution,  said  there  had  been 
talk  of  cutting  down  conventions,  as  if 
they  represented  useless  expense,  where¬ 
as  the  conventions  of  business  organiza¬ 
tions  are  of  great  importance  to  busi¬ 
ness  prosperity.  He  said  that,  with 
the  possibility  of  sending  2,000,000  sold¬ 
iers  abroad,  and  with  the  need  for  their 
support  by  those  who  remain  at  home, 
business  must  continue  “as  usual.”  He 
argued  that  anything  that  looked  like 
curtailing  business  activities,  such  as 
doing  away  with  conventions  of  busi¬ 
ness  men,  would  have  a  bad  effect,  and 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  false  economy. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  without 
opposition. 

Nearly  3,600  men  have  registered  as 
delegates,  it  was  announced  Tuesday  at 
headquarters.  The  number  of  women 
registered  is  664,  and  this  includes  mem¬ 
bers  of  women’s  advertising  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
delegates. 


FIGHTS  FALSE  ADVERTISING 

Work  of  the  Association’s  Officers  in 
Stamping  Out  Dishonest  Methods. 
{.Special  to  Th»  EniTOB  and  Pdblisheb.) 
St.  Louis,  Juno  6. — Misleading  and 
fraudulent  statements  in  advertise¬ 
ments  border  on  treason.  Merle  Side- 
ner,  of  Indianapolis,  declared  in  the 
general  session  of  the  Associated  Ad- 


ing  the  promoting  companies  out  of 
business  by  refusing  to  accept  their 
stock  selling  advertisements. 

“The  public  has  the  right  to  believe 
the  advertisements  which  it  reads  and 
the  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
will  protect  this  right,”  he  added. 

SECURES  indictments. 

Mr.  Lee  told  the  general  session  how 
the  Committee  has  driven  numerous 
advertising  crooks  and  criminals  mak¬ 
ing  money  through  advertising,  out  of 
business.  He  told  of  indictments 
brought  in  a  number  of  cases  of  crook¬ 
ed  advertising,  after  investigations  by 
the  Vigilance  Committee.  He  told  of 
the  indictment  of  fourteen  brokers  in 
New  York  who  made  money  out  of  a 
false  company  they  promoted  through 
advertising. 

Chairman  Sidener  announced  the  re¬ 
signation  of  Kenner  as  secretary  of 
the  Vigilance  Committee,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  George  M.  Hussey,  of 
Kansas  City,  as  his  successor. 

PLEDGES  FREE  ADVEHITISINa  SPACE. 

Following  a  patriotic  demonstration, 
the  convention  Wednesday  afternoon, 
hurriedly  pledged  429  pages  of  free  ad¬ 
vertising  space  in  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  nation  in  the  interest  of  the 
Liberty  bonds  and  the  Red  Cross. 

President  Herbert  S.  Houston  called 
upon  the  delegrates  to  find  out  how 
much  free  space  the  Government  might 
expect  in  this  patriotic  move.  Within 
less  than  ten  minutes  representatives 
from  forty-three  cities  pledged  the  429 
pages,  and  more  are  expected. 

A  special  order  of  business  was  set 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Liberty  bonds  and  Red  Cross 
advertising. 

Speakers  from  all  parts  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  told  of  their  work  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  bonds  and  Red  Cross  and 
various  committees  appointed  in  as 
many  districts  told  of  the  results  of 
the  two  campaigns. 

Plans  for  the  special  discussion  were 
laid  and  ordered  by  the  Advertising  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  at  a  conference  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  at  which  William  H.  Ran¬ 
kin,  of  Chicago,  reported  that  at  least 
$2,000,000  worth  of  advertising  had 
been  given  to  the  Liberty  bond  sale 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Association 
Advertising  Advisory  Board. 

NEW  NOMINATING  CXIMMITTEE. 

The  plan  of  William  Woodhead,  of 
New  York,  by  which  the  executive 
branches  of  the  organization  is  simpli¬ 
fied  in  formation  and  activity  was  en¬ 
dorsed.  A  committee  of  nominations, 
composed  of  seven  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  is  to  assist  in  the  selection  of 
six  vice-presidents  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs.  The  vice-presidents 
and  officers  of  the  Advertising  Club 
were  divided  into  groups  corresponding 
to  six  geographical  divisions  of  the 
territory  by  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Phillipines. 

The  results  of  the  nominations  from 
the  six  districts  are: 

(1.)  G.  B.  Sharp,  Boston. 

(2.)  W.  D.  Raddatz,  Cleveland. 

(3.)  St.  Elmo  Massengale. 

(4.)  G.  R.  Lowe,  Neosho,  Mo. 

(5.)  Harold  Janss.  Los  Angeles. 

(6.)  E.  H.  Yuli,  of  London,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

E.  H.  Babcox,  of  Akron.  O.,  was  chos¬ 
en  as  sustaining  member  of  the  nom¬ 
inating  committee. 

This  committee  will  meet  in  session 
with  four  members  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Commission,  two  sustaining 


members  of  the  national  organization 
and  the  retiring  president,  and  will 
make  the  nominations  for  vice-presi¬ 
dents. 

The  convention  (also  voted  to  In¬ 
crease  the  fee  for  registration  of  dele¬ 
gates,  guests,  and  visitors  at  future 
conventions  from  $2.60  each  to  $5. 

W.  F.  Chambers,  a  Cincinnati  dele¬ 
gate,  put  questions  to  the  motion  to 
change  the  constitution  and  also  to 
increase  the  registration  fee.  The 
vote  was  unanimous  on  both  measures. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  dinner 
last  night  was  the  presentation  to  Her¬ 
bert  S.  Houston,  president,  of  a  gold 
watch  from  the  St.  Louis  Advertising 
Club.  M.  P.  Linn,  president  of  the  local 
body,  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks. 


TASK  OF  THE  COPYWRITER 


Griffin  McCarthy  Says  He  Must  “Make 
Them  Like  It  and  Make  Them  Buy  It." 

Griffin  McCarthy,  president  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Advertising  Club,  and  manager  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  St.  Loui.s, 
read  a  paper  on  “The  Copy  Writer — A 
Self-Made  Man”  before  the  National 
Conference  of  Junior  Advertising  Clubs. 

He  said:  “My  own  definition  of  the 
copy  writer  is  one  who  combines  in  him¬ 
self  the  attributes  of  the  salesman,  the 
orator,  and  the  writer  of  good  fiction.” 

He  further  said  that  the  copy  writer 
should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  a  knowledge  of  the  uses  and 
adaptations  of  the  product,  the  ability  to 
make  the  prospect  want  it,  and,  finally, 
to  mark  up  the  dotted  line. 

He  pointed  out  how  the  copy  writer 
should  be  able  to  make  the  reader  fairly 
thrill  with  an  overwhelming  desire  to 
own  the  article  written  about;  should  be 
able  to  choose  the  argument  that  would 
appeal  to  the  readers,  and  couch  that 
argument  in  the  words  of  the  novelist, 
pointing  out  such  writers  as  William 
Dean  Howells,  Arnold  Bennett,  Edna 
Ferber,  and  Irvin  Cobb. 

In  conclusion  he  said:  “Copy  writ¬ 
ing,  speaking  generally,  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  inherited  or  mysteriou.sly  ac¬ 
quired  genius.  Success  in  copy  writing 
may  be  attained  by  application  (1)  to 
the  study  of  advertising  generally;  (2) 
to  the  study  of  individual  and  collective 
salesmanship,  and  the  final  polish  is 
attained  by  the  study  of  the  literature 
that  can  best  help  you  achieve  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  advertising  expressed  in 
the  dual  phrase,  ‘Make  them  like  it  and 
make  them  buy  it.’  ” 


A.  A.  C.  W.  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 


Frank  Stockdale  Tells  of  the  Problem 
that  Confronts  the  Small  Town  Dealer. 

Frank  Stockdale,  .secretary  of  the 
National  Educational  Committee  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  Monday  afternoon  addressed  the 
retail  department  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World  on  “The 
Retail  Merchant  as  a  Community 
Builder.” 

Stockdale  declared  that  the  big  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  small  town  to-day  Is  how  to 
keep  the  people  at  home.  He  expressed 
his  opinion  that  factories  make  a  town 
bigger,  but  not  necessarily  better,  and 
that  they  do  not  increase  Its  efficiency. 

H.  G.  Larimer,  a  merchant  of  Charl¬ 
ton,  la.,  spoke  on  “Bigness  of  the  Small- 
Town  Merchant.” 

“Don’t  stick  to  the  old  phrase,  T  can 
run  my  own  business,'  he  advised.  Let 
the  public  run  It.  them  tell  you 

what  they  want  and  make  it  their 
store.” 


“This  is  a  great  and  historic  day  for 
Americans,  for  to-day,  for  the  first 
time  since  we  became  a  nation,  we  ac¬ 
cept  the  supreme  duty  of  citizenship  as 
a  common  obligation.  That  supreme 
duty  is  universal  service,  service  in 
defence  of  the  Union. 

AMERICA  NOT  YET  AWAKE. 

J.  Murray  Allison,  now  publisher  of 
“Land  and  Water,”  told  the  assemblage 
that  advertising  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  war. 

William  H.  Rankin,  reflecting  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  .side  of  the  war,  told  how  Chicago 
and  Middle  Western  advertising  men 
had  conducted  a  truly  remarkable 
campaign  for  the  American  Red  Cross. 

TELLS  ABOUT  LIBERTY  BONDS. 

The  sale  of  Liberty  Loan  bonds  was 
described  O.  C.  Ham,  of  New  York  as 
the  “first  trench,”  which  the  advertis¬ 
ing  men  of  the  country  must  take  in  the 
cause  of  patriotic  service.  Ham,  who  is 
advertising  manager  of  the  National 
Lead  Co.,  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Plan  and  Scope  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Advisory  Board,  which  was 
formed  to  cooperate  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  In  war  publicity.  He 
said  that  because  of  the  universal 
service  bill  the  board  has  not  had 
to  plan  a  recruiting  campaign,  and 


ver Using  Clubs  of  the  World,  to-day. 
Sidener  is  chairman  of  the  National 
Vigilance  Committee  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  carries  on  a  campaign 
against  fakes  and  frauds  in  advertis¬ 
ing. 

H.  J.  Kenner,  of  Indianapolis,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Committee,  spoke  on  “Con¬ 
fidence,”  and  Richard  H.  Lee,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  special  counsel  for  the  Committee, 
followed  with  a  talk  on  “Abusing  It.” 

Attorney  Lee,  in  his  address,  de¬ 
scribed  several  “blue  sky”  promotion 
schemes  which  he  had  investigated  and 
on  which  he  had  reported  unfavorably 
to  the  Vigilance  Committee.  Mr.  Lee 
said  some  men  were  writing  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  who,  if  they  had  lut  become 
writers,  might  have  engaged  in  pick¬ 
ing  pockets  or  scuttling  shipa  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  those  who  exploit  stock-job¬ 
bing  schemes,  and  said  that  such  swin¬ 
dlers  fear  publicity  more  than  they 
fear  the  law.  Publicity  without  the 
law  can  do  more  to  suppress  them,  he 
said,  than  the  law  can  do  wtihout  pub¬ 
licity. 

Mr.  Lee  said  there  are  some  adver- 
Users  who  are  over-zealous,  and  try  to 
stimulate  business  by  offering  false 
values. 

“Publicity  will  drive  out  the  adver- 
Using  crook,”  he  said.  He  complimented 
the  newspapers  which  have  turned 
down  false  copy,  and  said  that  the  con¬ 
scientious  newspapers  aided  in  fore- 
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ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

W.  C.  D’Arcy  Chosen  President,  and 

San  Francisco  Next  Meeting  Place. 

ISprrial  to  Thb  Euitob  and  Pcbusbeb.) 

St.  Louis,  June  7. — William  C.  D’Arcy, 
of  St.  Louis,  this  afternoon  was  unan¬ 
imously  chosen  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
at  the  closing  session  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  here. 

San  Francisco  was  chosen  as  the  1918 
convention  city,  no  other  nomination 
being  made.  Denver  and  Detroit  had 
previously  withdrawn. 

P.  S.  Florea,  who  has  been  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  for  eight  years,  was  re¬ 
elected. 

NOMINATED  BY  LAFAYETTE  YOUNG. 

I.Afayette  Young,  vice-president  of 
Associated  Clubs  and  publisher  of  the 
Des  Moines  Capital,  in  placing  him  in 
nomination,  called  D’Aicy  “a  man  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  an  inventive 
genius  who  believes  in  sacrifice  for  ser¬ 
vice,  or  he  would  not  have  allowed  his 
name  to  go  before  this  convention.” 

"This  is  an  opportunity  to  pay  a  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  remarkable  hospitality  of 
St.  Louis  by  bestowing  upon  one  of  its 
citizens  the  highe.st  honor  in  the  gift 
of  this  organization,”  Mr.  Young  said. 

O.  H.  Brockhagen,  of  San  Francisco, 
and  M.  P.  Linn,  president  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  St.  Louis,  seconded 
the  nomination  of  D’Arcy. 

Wilbur  D.  Nesbit,  Chicago  poet  and 
advertising  man,  whose  candidacy  was 
boomed  by  certain  of  the  delegations, 
withdrew  his  name  yesterday.  D’Arcy 
had  the  pledges  of  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  and  several  of  the  larger  delega¬ 
tions,  including  St.  Louis,  which  made 
his  election  certain. 

MR.  D’ARCY  SPEAKS. 

Mr.  D’Arcy  responded  In  a  brief 
speech.  In  which  he  said  that  he  was 
sorry  that  the  honor  of  being  presi¬ 
dent  of  so  great  an  organization  had 
come  to  him  so  easily. 

"I  would  rather  have  been  elected 
after  a  fight,  where  I  had  to  roll  up 
my  sleeves  and  dig  in,”  he  said.  “Hence¬ 
forth,  during  my  term  of  office,  your 
affairs  shall  be  my  duties.  I  shall  do 
my  be.st  to  carry  forward  the  work  of 
this  organization.” 

The  following  vice-presidents  were 
elected: 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  H.ECTKD. 

District  1. — George  W.  Hopkins,  vice- 
president  American  Ohicle  Company, 
New  York. 

District  2. — Charles  W.  Mears,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  the  Winton  Company, 
Cleveland. 

District  3. — E.  T.  Meredith,  publisher 
of  Successful  Farming,  Des  Moines. 

District  4. — Arthur  G.  Newmeyer, 
business  manager.  New  Orleans  Item. 

District  5 — G.  Harold  Powell,  general 
manager,  California  Fruit  Growers’ 
Exchange,  Los  Angeles. 

District  6 — William  G.  Hock,  presi¬ 
dent,  Canadian  Home  Journal,  Toronto. 

AWARD  OF  TT«)PH1B8. 

The  award  of  trophies  was  conducted 
by  William  Woodhead,  of  New  York,  a 
former  president  of  the  .\.ssociated  (Jlubs. 
The  Printer.s’  Ink  trophy,  for  the  most 
fx>n.structive  work  of  the  year,  went  to 
the  Minneapolis  Club,  which  had  won 
it  in  the  two  years  before,  and  will  now 
retain  it.  The  Kansas  City  Club  receiv¬ 
ed  the  so-called  Baltimore  trophy,  for 
work  in  liehalf  of  truth  in  advertii^ng. 

The  Kalamazoo  trophy,  awarded  for 
the  l)e.<rt  work  for  truth  in  a  city  of  less 
than  50,000,  went  to  Joplin,  Mo. 

The  Los  Angeles  trophy,  given  each 
year  to  the  convention  city  of  the  year 
to  come,  was  formally  presented  to  San 
Francisco. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THANKS. 

The  convention  adopted  resolutions 
thanking  St.  Louis  for  its  welcome  and 
Its  excellently  carried  out  programme 
of  bu.sincss  and  entertainment,  thanking 
President  Wilson  for  his  letter  of  greet¬ 
ings,  and  pledging  the  support  of  the 
organization  in  the  national  crisis;  en¬ 
dorsing  the  junior  advertising  club  or¬ 
ganization  as  an  affiliated  branch  of 
the  World  Ad  Clubs,  and  endorsing  the 
movement  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  national  hospital 
school  for  cripples.  President  Herbert 
S.  Houston  was  thanked  for  his  fidel¬ 
ity  to  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

Another  resolution  asked  every  mem¬ 
ber  club  to  pay  the  dues  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  who  volunteered  for  any  branch  of 
United  States  Government  service. 

SECRETARY  M’ADOO  PRESENT. 

William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  this  afternoon  delivered  a 
stirring  and  patriotic  address  to  the 
delegates,  and  made  an  eloquent  appeal 
for  subscriptions  to  the  Liberty  Loan. 

The  theatre  was  filled  to  its  capacity, 
it  being  recognized  that  the  visit  of 
Secretary  McAdoo  and  his  appearance 
before  the  delegates  as  the  per.sonal  rep¬ 
resentative  of  President  Wil.son,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  events  of 
the  entire  convention. 

Tho  Secretary  aroused  enthusiasm 
early  in  his  addre.ss  when  he  dramati¬ 
cally  exclaimed: 

‘‘.Vmerica  has  decided  that  she  will 
not  surrender.”  This  sentiment  was  in 
thorough  accord  with  the  feelings  of 
the  delegates  to  the  convention,  who,  at 
ye.sterday’s  se.ssion,  voted  to  donate  481 
pages  of  advertising  in  newspapers  all 
over  the  country  to  advertise  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Bonds  and  the  Red  Cro.ss  campaign. 

Herbert  S.  Houston,  M.  P.  Linn,  W. 
O.  D’Arcy,  J.  F.  Oberwinder,  and  S.  C. 
Dobbs  served  as  the  reception  commit¬ 
tee  to  meet  McAdoo  when  he  arrived  in 
St  Ix)uis. 

DISCUSSES  tUSTS. 

During  the  morning  programme,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Ingersoll,  of  New  York,  market 
manager  of  R.  H.  Ingensoll  &  Bro., 
chairman  of  the  coat  accounting  sys¬ 
tems,  and  retail  service  committee  of 
the  associated  clubs,  spoke  on  the  work 
the  organization  is  doing  for  retailers 
through  the  provision  of  cost  account¬ 
ing  systems. 

The  foundation  of  success  in  busine.s.s, 
he  declared,  is  information.  Before  a 
business  man  can  be  sure  to  make  prof¬ 
its,  he  must  know  the  figure  facts  of 
his  business. 

Frank  Stockdale,  of  Indianapolis,  lec¬ 
turer  for  the  associated  club.s,  spoke  on 
"Enlarging  the  Terminal  Facilities  of 
Distribution.”  He  said  the  wise  adver¬ 
tiser  would  not  expect  his  advertising  to 
do  more  than  advertising  naturally 
should,  that  all  the  other  elements  of 
efficient-  business  mangement  and  effi¬ 
cient  selling  must  be  presented  to  make 
advertising  the  splendid  inv-estment  it 
should  be. 

WORK  OP  RESEARCH. 

Mac  Martin,  of  Minneapolis,  chairman 
of  the  research  committee  of  the  asso¬ 
ciated  clubs,  told  of  the  work  of  the 
committee  in  collecting  information  of 
value  to  business  men,  and  spoke  of 
the  value  which  could  be  given  to  this 
work  if  business  men  were  more  ready 
to  give  needed  information. 

Martin  declared  that  the  work  of  the 
research  committee,  of  which  he  is 
chairman,  had  grown  doubly  important 
since  the  United  States  had  been  em¬ 
broiled  in  war.  He  said  that  it  was  es¬ 
sential  now  that  an  advertiser  should 
know  exactly  in  dollars  and  cents  the 
returns  which  his  advertising  brought. 


The  convention  was  conceded  to  have 
been  the  most  succes.sful  and  productive 
meeting  the  orgranization  has  had  in 
its  history,  which  dates  to  its  founding 
in  Chicago  in  1905. 

Samuel  C.  Dobbs’s  address  was  also 
a  morning  feature. 

CONVENTION  NOTES 

Men  and  Delegations  Prominent  in  the 
Eyes  of  Those  Who  Went  to  St.  Louis. 

Paul  Block  and  staff,  of  New  York, 
visited  St.  Louis,  travelling  in  a  special 
car. 

The  Los  Angeles  delegation  held  open 
house  at  the  Planters  Hotel  Wednesday 
evening. 

The  St.  Ix>uis  Post-Dispatch  carried  a 
double  truck  advertisement  three  times 
this  week,  containing  circulation  and 
advertising  figures  of  eighty-one  co¬ 
operating  newspapers  in  seventy-one 
cities. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS  MEET 

Session  Held  in  St.  Louis  is  Addressed 
by  Prominent  Speakers. 

Committees  of  the  twenty-first  con¬ 
vention  of  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturing  Photo-Engravers 
are  in  session  at  the  Hotel  Planters,  with 
about  100  delegates  in  attendance. 
Among  the  speakers  who  addressed  the 
gathering  were  Matthew  Woll,  president 
of  the  A.ssociation ;  John  L.  Carley,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Dyers  and  Cleaners;  George  A.  Knapp, 
secretary  of  the  National  Leather  and 
Shoe  Finders  As.sociation;  George  Danz, 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Photo-En¬ 
gravers  Club,  and  E.  W.  Houser,  of 
the  Barnes  Crosby  Co.,  of  Chicago 

“MAKING  TYPE  TALK” 

J.  W.  Carlin.  Dealt  with  Fundamentals 
of  Advertising  Construction. 

J.  W.  Carlin,  advertising  manager  of 
Gold.stein-Migel  Co.,  of  Waco,  Tex.,  read 
a  paper  on  "Making  Type  Talk,”  in 
which  he  went  into  detail  as  to  many  of 
the  rudimentaries  of  display  and  head- 
writing. 

He  covered  the  ground  thoroughly, 
and  pointed  out  many  facts  that  arc 
patent  to  the  man  whp  has  given  this 
matter  some  thought. 

Early  in  the  address  he  said:  "Much 
of  this  talk  will  sound  like  A,  B.  C  to 
those  of  you  who  are  already  expert  in 
the  use  of  type;  but  there  are  probably 
many  men  in  this  meeting  who  will  be 
interested  in  a  review  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  advertising  construction.” 

He  pointed  out  the  fundamental  facts 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  display  heads 
should  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement;  that  cuts  should  be  u.sed 
to  ilustrate  the  merchandise  under  dis- 
cu.ssion;  that  double  or  triple  heads 
.should  be  written  so  that  each  line 
makes  sense;  that  heads  should  be  in¬ 
formative,  telling  something  pertaining 
to  the  subject  under  them,  and  that  it  is 
better  advertising  to  .say  something  to 
the  point  rather  than  something  "elite" 
or  funny. 

He  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  genius 
who  attempts  "freak’  displays  and  odd 
combinations,  and  frankly  said  that  the 
three  Important  requirements  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  are;  To  be  seen,  to  be  read, 
to  be  believed. 

His  address  was  a  splendid  review  of 
the  initial  fundamentals  of  advertising 
writing  and  display. 

CiearePe  Ads  Barred  in  Kansas 

An  anti-cigarette  advertising  law  in 
Kansas,  enacted  at  the  last  se.ssion  of 
the  State  I^egislature,  is  now  effective 
in  that  State 


N.  Y.  NEWSPAPERS 

CUT  NEWS  PRINT  USE 

Effect  Saving  of  About  10  Per  Cent., 

Which  Means  .4bout  Sufficient  to  Take 

Care  of  the  Smaller  Publishers  of  the 

United  States  —  Great  Increase  in 

Building  Material  Advertising. 

The  .sixteen  daily  newspapers  of  New 
York  city  printed  1,858  pages  during 
the  month  of  May  just  past,  compared 
with  10,960  pages  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  twelve  months  ago,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  1,102  pages,  or  approximately 
10  per  cent,  less  than  they  u.sed  one 
year  ago.  During  this  time  there  has 
been  a  general  inerease  in  paid  circu¬ 
lation,  owing  to  the  almost  universal 
adoption  of  the  "no  return”  privilege. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  New  York 
consumes  25  per  cent,  of  all  of  the  news 
print  manufactured  on  the  continent, 
some  idea  of  the  saving  effected  here 
may  be  gained.  The  news  print  con¬ 
sumption  in  New  York  city  is  about 
40,000  tons  a  month,  and  10  per  pent, 
would  indicate  a  saving  of  48,000  tons 
a  year,  which  is  about  the  amount  nec¬ 
essary  to  give  relief  to  the  smaller 
newspapers  of  the  United  States,  the 
publishers  of  which  purchase  annually 
approximately  50,000  tons  of  news  print. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  235,286  lines 
in  advertising  during  the  month  of  May, 
compared  with  that  carried  .1  year  ago. 
The  number  of  lines  printed  for  May, 
1916,  totalled  9,673,515,  while  one  year 
ago  it  was  10,772,000,  which  included 
the  amount  published  by  the  iPress, 
which  consolidated  with  the  Sun.  Elim¬ 
inating  the  Press  figures,  the  decrease 
would  be  74,514  lines.  Losses  were  sus¬ 
tained  by  nine  and  gains  made  by  six 
new.spapers.  The  figures  are  furnished 
by  the  statistical  department  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  dry-goods  stores  show  the  larg¬ 
est  amount  of  patronage,  and  register  a 
gain  for  May,  1917,  when  they  used  864,- 
525  lines,  in  the  morning  papers  com¬ 
pared  with  774,420  a  year  ago,  a  gain  of 
90,105  lines,  with  business  increasing  in 
proportion  to  the  additional  advertising 
they  are  carrying.  The  dry-goods  .stores 
carried  1,862,392  lines  of  advertising  in 
the  evening  papers,  compared  with  1,- 
780,508  a  year  ago,  a  gain  of  81,884 
lines. 

Proprietary  medicines  show  a  gain  of 
from  94,354  lines  one  year  ago  to  112,910 
this  year  in  the  evening  group  of  news¬ 
papers,  and  from  53,746  one  year  ago  to 
78,834  this  year  in  the  morning  news¬ 
papers. 

The  gain  in  building  material  adver¬ 
tising  has  more  than  doubled,  which 
indicates  a  new  field  opening  up  to 
newspapers,  while  the  increase  in  space 
used  by  automobile  concerns  indicates 
that  the  .surface  has  only  been  scratch¬ 
ed  in  this  field.  Last  year  the  auto 
concerns  used  in  the  morning  newspa¬ 
pers  of  New  York  241,914  lines  of  dis¬ 
play,  and  this  year  they  purchased  271,- 
008  lines,  while  in  the  evening  papers 
they  used  211,624  lines  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  147,647  twelve  months  ago. 
There  was  a  growth  in  financial  adver¬ 
tising  and  in  men’s  furnishings,  and, 
on  the  whol3,  a  gain  in  the  advertising 
from  women’s  specialty  shops. 

To  Try  American  Editor  in  China 

Dr.  Gilbert  Reid,  an  American  editor 
of  the  Peking  (China)  Post,  is  to  tried 
in  the  United  States  Court  at  Shang¬ 
hai  on  a  charge  of  seditiously  libelling 
President  Wilson,  according  to  dispatch¬ 
es  received  in  Washington.  Dr.  Reid,  it 
is  reported,  declared  that  President  Wil¬ 
son  was  more  autocratic  than  the 
Kaiser. 
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CONGRESS  DETERMINED 
TO  TAX  THE  NEWSPAPERS 


Fight  Goes  On  Between  Advocates  of 

Higher  Postal  Rates  and  Ad  Tax — Pub- 
•  Ushers  Confer  with  Senate  Finance 

Committee— 2  Per  Cent.  Tax  on  Gross 

Advertising  Receipts  Strongly  Opposed. 

Washington,  June  7. — A  test  of 
strength  between  the  Influences  of  the 
daily  morning  new’spapers  and  that  of 
the  afternoon  papers,  may  be  shown  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Anally  acts  upon  the 
method  of  taxing  newspapers  to  pay 
their  part  of  the  war  indebtedness.  It 
if?  contended  that  representatives  of 
afternoon  newspapers  want  the  House 
provision  in  the  war  revenue  bill  plac¬ 
ing  an  increased  rate  upon  second-class 
mail  matter  retained  in  the  bill  while 
representatives  of  the  morning  news¬ 
papers,  it  is  said,  want  the  flat  rate  on 
advertising  receipts  used  as  the  meth¬ 
od  of  securing  the  war  tax  from  the 
publl.shers  of  newspapers.  It  Is  claim¬ 
ed  that  the  afternoon  paper  uses  the 
carrier  service  and  the  trolleys  as  its 
chief  distributing  agent  thereby  escap¬ 
ing  a  large  amount  of  postage.  There¬ 
fore,  they  would  rather  have  the  tax 
placed  by  an  increased  rate  of  postage. 
Tentatively,  it  is  stated,  the  flenate 
Finance  Committee  has  agreed  upon 
the  flat  advertising  rate,  but  on  two 
occasions  recently  have  laid  aside  their 
decision  long  enough  to  hear  arguments 
relating  to  the  newspaper  tax.  Nation¬ 
al  publishing  industries  at  an  infor¬ 
mal  conference  with  the  Senators  of 
‘bo  Finance  Committee,  who  are  re¬ 
drafting  the  bill,  urged  them  to  adopt 
war  taxation  of  publishers'  advertising 
receipts  rather  than  an  Increase  of 
their  postage  rate. 

Newspaper,  magazine,  trade,  religi¬ 
ous,  farm  and  many  other  'publishing 
Interests  Joined  in  the  plea.  A  confi¬ 
dential  draft  of  committee  changes  is 
being  printed  and  the  committee  plans 
to  decide  how  publications  shall  be 
taxed  to  place  the  hill  in  final  form,  and 
to  report  it  to  the  Senate  before  the 
end  of  the  week. 

To  a  statement  by  Senator  Penrose 
that  thousands  of  letters  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  members  of  Congress  protest¬ 
ing  against  Increasing  letter  rates  if 
second-class  rates  are  allowed  to  stand. 
Mr.  Baker,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  and  Chairman  of  the  Ijeglsla- 
tlon  Committee  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers'  Association,  replied, 
that  the  One-Cent  letter  Postage 
Beague  contributed  to  by  manufactur¬ 
ers,  was  behind  a  propaganda  of  that 
kind. 

"This  seems  to  be  the  psychological 
time,  however,”  Senator  Simmons  in¬ 
terjected,  "for  publishers  to  accept  a 
postage  raise  that  is  Inevitable.  Print 
paper  prices  are  high  and  the  increase 
decided  on  might  be  less  now  than 
when  conditions  are  changed.*’ 

A  draft  of  an  amendment  suggested 
by  Senator  Simmons,  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  proposed  to 
increase  second-class  rates  by  25  or  50 
per  cent.— to  1%  or  1%  cents  a  pound— 
with  a  tax  on  a.dvertlaing  receipts  of 
114  per  cent.  The  plan  was  di.sapprov- 
ed  by  the  publl.shers. 

FAVORED  AD  TAX. 

Senator  Simmons,  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Senator  Penrose,  senior 
Republican  member,  and  Senator  Smoot 
received  the  publishers’  representatives 
to  thre.sh  out  the  whole  question  of  war 
taxes  upon  publications  having  the  sec¬ 


ond  class  or  cent-a-pound  mailing  rate. 
The  publishers  were  asked  to  suggest 
a  taxation  plan  and  unanimous  recom¬ 
mendation  of  levying  upon  advertising 
receipts  was  the  result  after  an  hour’s 
di.scusslon.  The  Increased  postage  rates 
would  put  many  publishers  out  of 
business  and  could  not  be  passed  along, 
the  Committee  was  told,  while  a  tax 
on  adverti.sing  receipts  could  be  met 
by  increased  advertising  rates.  The  plan 
proposed  hy  Senator  Hardwick — to 
leave  present  postage  rates  on  news 
portions  of  publications  and  heavily 
increase  that  on  the  advertising  carried 
— was  condemned  by  publl.shers  as 
more  detrimental  to  their  Interests  than 
the  House  zone  system,  already  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Committee. 

In  a.sking  the  publishers'  views.  Sen¬ 
ator  Simmons  made  it  clear  that  the 
Committee  was  determined  to  levy  war 
taxes  of  some  sort  upon  publishers.  He 
suggested  a  combination  of  postage  and 
advertising  tax,  but  the  publishers  pro¬ 
tested  again.st  any  change  whatever  in 
mail  rates.  Senator  Simmons  pointed 
out  that  letter  rates  are  to  be  increased 
one-balf,  post-card  rates  doubled,  and 
parcel  post  shipments  taxed,  adding 
that  there  was  a  .strong  .sentiment  in 
Congress  again.st  excepting  second- 
c’ass  mall  entirely  from  the  lncrea.se. 

"Newspapers  are  not  desirous  of  es- 
enning  a  tax.”  the  Committee  was  to’d 
''v  Mr.  Baker,  of  the  C’eve’and  Plain 
Dealer,  “but  we  would  rather  have  a 
direct  tax  on  adverti.sing  recelnts  at  a 
fair  rate  tha.n  any  change  In  the  post¬ 
age  rate.  Such  a  change  might  be¬ 
come  permanent.  Alt  of  us  prefer  to 
■>’ave  the  po.stage  question  hap'’ 
separately  from  war  tax  legislation.” 

PERU.  TO  NEWSPAPERS. 

Hopewell  B.  Rogers,  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  told 
the  Committee  that  if  It  adopted  either 
the  proposed  lncrea.se  in  rates  on  sec¬ 
ond-class  mall  matter  or  the  proposed 
flat  tax  on  advertising,  some  of  the 
newspapers  and  maga'^ines  would  go  to 
the  wall.  Some  of  the  publications 
would  be  harder  hit  by  the  postal  rate 
increases  and  others  by  the  proposed 
flat  tax  on  advertising. 

"If  there  is  any  thought  of  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  newspapers  in  pas.slng 
taxation  legislation.”  .said  Mr.  Rogers, 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  la  Impo.ssible  to  punish  everybody 
in  any  line  of  business  except  by  abso¬ 
lute  prohibition.  There  are  relatiye  de¬ 
grees  of  success  in  all  lines  of  business, 
and  newspapers  are  no  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  A  tax,  like  the  cost  of  material 
going  into  the  making  of  newspaper.s, 
may  affect  the  success  of  the  papers 
differently  but  ultimately  only  those 
newspapers  which  can  earn  enough 
to  pay  the  additional  expense  will 
continue  In  bu.slnes.s. 

“Obvioiusly  the  tax  cannot  be  home 
by  the  newspapers,  and  they  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  pass  it  on  to  the  advertl.sers 
and  thence  to  the  ultimate  con.sumer. 
Many  papers  will  not  be  able  to  sell 
their  product  at  the  nece.ssarlly  in¬ 
creased  price,  and  will  therefore  be 
forced  out  of  business.  The  labor  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  production  of  these  papers 
which  fall  will  be  thrown  out  of  work, 
as  the  ones  able  to  pass  the  burden 
of  these  taxes  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  will  require  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  this  labor  to  take  care  of  their 
lncrea.sed  business. 

SHOULD  NOT  TAX  CROSS  RECEIPTS. 

"The  sugge.sted  methods  of  taxation 
haye  admittedly  made  the  proposition 


more  difllcult  for  the  papers.  You 
seem  Inclined  not  to  treat  the  news¬ 
paper  business  as  you  do  all  others,  in 
a  manner  which  will  permit  all  to  llye, 
but  you  insist  that  some  shall  suffer 
more  than  others,  even  to  the  point  of 
taxing  them  out  of  business.  You  ask 
them  to  decide  for  themselves  which 
of  them  shall  be  sacrifleed.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  for  taxation  do  not  affect  all 
newspapers  alike. 

“We  are  not  only  willing,  but  we 
want  to  carry  our  share  of  the  burdens 
of  the  war  for  freedom,  but  advertising 
in  new.spapers  Is  a  necessity  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  conduct  of  merchandising.  It 
certainly  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to 
.show  you  the  unfairness  to  the  public 
in  taxing  the  gross  receipts  of  any  busl- 
ne.ss;  that,  by  doing  so,  you  penalize 
that  business  which  through  its  effi¬ 
ciency  pays  a  small  dividend  on  an 
enormous  amount  of  business  done,  in 
favor  of  one  that  makes  enormous 
profits  on  a  small  amount  of  bu.slness 
done.” 

The  tax  suggested  on  all  advertising 
is  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts. 


The  man  who  borrows  trouble  resem¬ 
bles  the  fellow  who  digs  up  rattlesnakes 
— eventually  he  has  to  kill  the  product 
of  his  labor- 


If  you  guard  again.st  yourself,  your 
enemies  will  never  bother  you. 


OFFICERS  PRAISE  CONVENTION 


Lark  of  Foreign  Delegate.s  Accounts 
Partly  for  Decreased  Attendance. 

Remarks  made  by  different  promin¬ 
ent  figures  of  the  Advertising  Conven¬ 
tion  prove  that  the  1917  convention  of 
the  A.  A.  C.  W.  is  one  that  has  never 
been  excelled  and  one  which  will  al¬ 
ways  be  remembered  as  more  complete 
in  its  detailed  programme  than  any 
previous  gathering. 

The  figures  telling  of  the  comparative 
attendance  show  3700  in  registration 
while  la-st  year’s  report  shows  4600. 
There  were  100  clubs  registered  out 
of  176  clubs.  Twenty-one  department- 
als  were  registered.  There  are  no  for¬ 
eign  representatives  this  year  which 
partly  explains  the  decrease  In  atten¬ 
dance. 

In  speaking  of  the  convention,  Her¬ 
bert  S.  Houston,  president,  said,  "We 
have  never  had  a  more  stimulating  ses¬ 
sion  than  we  have  here.”  He  says  it 
will  be  the  one  meeting  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

Wiliiam  Woodhouse,  former  president 
of  the  A.  A.  C.W.  who  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Constitution  and  by-laws  commit¬ 
tee  .said,  “This  convention  was  the  most 
potential  business  organization  of  the 
day.”  Of  the  St.  Louis  convention  in 
particular  Mr.  Woodhmouse  was  fervent 
in  his  prai.se  of  the  perfection  of  its 
arrangements. 


The  St.  Louis  Convention 

A  LESSON  OF  IT 

Every  buyer  of  advertising  who  attended  the 
convention  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
at  St.  Louis  this  week  must  have  been  impressed  with  the 
effort  directed  in  the  various  sessions  toward  betterment  in  the 
practice  of  advertising  as  a  business  force.  You  come  hack 
home  with  new  thoughts  on  the  practical  application  of  ad¬ 
vertising;  the  elimination  of  the  waste  that  often  creeps  into 
even  the  best  laid  plans. 

la  Baltimore,  for  instance,  if  your  plan  is  to 

help  your  local  dealers  sell  more  of  your  merchandise  in  their 
immediate  territory — use  the  newspaper  that  is  read  most  in 
Baltimore  city  and  suburbs — THE  NEWS.  You  at  once  put 
in  operation  ^  business  force  and  a  business  economy  that 
spells  success.  You  give  your  Baltimore  trade  the  stimulus  it 
needs  and  the  consumer  the  opportunity  to  buy  intelligently. 

The  Baltimore  News  offers  the  discrim¬ 
inating  advertiser  the  most  local  home  circulation  at  the  low¬ 
est  cost — another  economy — no  duplication — no  subterfuge. 
Ask  any  local  dealer  to  check  up  this  statement.  Baltimore 
L  today  enjoying  the  fruits  of  a  well  built  prosperity,  without 
tlie  aid  or  assistance  of  war  booms  or  war  babies.  It’s  real 
and  here  to  stay. 

>'«H  Is  the  time  to  investigate  this  busy  market.  The  new  business 
department  of  THE  BALTI.VORE  NEWS  Is  at  yonr  servlee.  What 
do  you  want  to  know  about  Baltimore? 

/'or  Better  Business  in  Baltimore  Concentrate  In 

The  Baltimore  News 

Net  Daily  Circulation  May,  1917,  91,734 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 

Eaitern  Rapresentative 
Tribune  BuiMinc 
Now  York 


GAIN  over  same  period  1916,  19,793 


J.  E.  LUTZ 

Wettam  RepresantatiTe 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bide. 

Chicnao 
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MORE  MACHINES  READY 
TO  MAKE  NEWS  PRINT 


Overfupply  of  Book-Paper  Market  Re¬ 
leases  Units  for  the  Manufacture  of 

Print  Paper— Economy  Necessary  to 

Conserve  Supply — How  to  Avoid 

Higher  Prices. 

That  an  additional  number  of  ma¬ 
chines  will  shortly  be  available  for  the 
manufacture  of  news  print  is.shown  In 
the  general  softening  of  the  book  pa¬ 
per  market.  It  has  not  been  grreat,  nor 
has  it  been  general  in  character,  but 
where  lower  prices  have  been  quoted,  it 
shows  the  disposition  of  manufacturers 
to  take  iess  for  their  product  than  they 
have  been  getting.  This  would  not  be 
the  case,  those  who  are  posted  say,  if 
to  sell  at  a  lower  rate  would  mean  a 
loss.  High  prices  have  obtained  be¬ 
cause  the  demand  has  exceeded  the  sup¬ 
ply,  and  makers  of  that  grrade  could  get 
almost  any  price  they  wished  by  the 
simple  process  of  letting  consumers  bid 
against  aach  other,  thereby  creating 
an  auction  market.  Book  prices  are 
down  about  %  to  1%  cents  a  pound, 
with  not  enough  orders  on  hand  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  mills  in  keeping  their  machines 
on  this  class  of  stock. 

MARKET  GUTTED  WITH  BOOK  PAPER. 

“This  would  indicate  that  there  is  a 
greater  supply  of  book  on  the  market 
than  had  been  thought,  and  the  soften¬ 
ing  of  prices  is  in  response  to  an  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  that  would  prevail 
through  the  entire  news  print  manufac¬ 
turing  trade,  if  publishers  would  bring 
their  consumption  to  a  point  where  It 
would  be  less  than  the  demand,"  said 
a  well  posted  man  in  the  paper-mak¬ 
ing  trade  to  The  Editor  and  Pubusher. 
"If  they  did  that,  the  mill  men  would 
fall  over  each  other  in  an  effort  to  be 
the  first  to  get  contracts  at  lower  rates. 
But,  as  long  as  publishers  not  only  hold 
on  to  what  they  have,  but  insist  on  get¬ 
ting  more,  and  continue  to  ask  for  more 
paper  than  it  is  possible  for  the  mills  to 
turn  out,  prices  will  rule  high,  and 
manufacturers  will  play  one  publisher 
against  another. 


NEWSPAPERS  FIRST 


J.  Ring,  Jr.,  Compares  Advertising  Value 
of  Dailies  with  that  of  Magazines. 

John  Ring,  jr.,  manager  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  department  of  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company  of  St.  Louis,  read  a  pa¬ 
per  on  "Comparative  Value  of  Med¬ 
iums,”  in  which  he  said,  in  part: 

“The  proper  use  of  mediums  cannot  be 
boiled  down  to  any  fixed  rules.  .  .  . 

People  have  been  educated  to  look  in 
the  newspapers  for  what  they  wish  to 
buy.  Reading  a  daily  paper  has  become 
a  daily  habit.  They  may  look  in  a 
magazine  once  or  twice  a  month,  but 
they  read  at  least  one  paper  every  day. 

"As  a  medium  to  reach  all  people — of 
every  kind,  creed,  or  condition — there  is 
none  equal  to  the  daily  papers.  How 
else  can  you  so  readily  reach  thousands 
of  people  and  within  a  few  hours’  time?” 

He  mentioned  other  media,  incidental¬ 
ly,  but  dwelt  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  daily  newspaper  as  the  one  big, 
broad,  quick  way  of  advertising. 


Milwaukee  Journal’s  Service 
With  a  view  to  aiding  the  patriotic 
movement  In  supplying  farmers  with 
help  available  in  the  cities,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  has  established  a  labor 
employment  bureau  which  is  result¬ 
ing  in  the  bringing  together  of  a  large 
number  of  employers  and  unemployed. 
During  the  last  week  the  Journal  listed 


and  referred  applications  from  153  un¬ 
employed  laborers  with  the  result  that 
the  major  portion  of  the  applicants 
were  satisfactorily  placed.  The  Jour¬ 
nal’s  departure  is  proving  so  popular 
that  it  runs  a  close  race  with  the  city 
free  employment  bureau. 


RALLYING  FOR  RED  CROSS 


Editors  of  New  York  Newspapers  to 

Co-operate  in  Raising  Great  Fund. 

Representatives  of  New  York  news¬ 
papers  were  guests  at  a  dinner  given 
at  the  Metropolitan  CTub,  New  York 
city,  recently,  by  Henry  P.  Davidson, 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross.  The  dinner  was  to 
provide  an  opportunity  to  discuss  plans 
of  the  Red  Cross  to  raise  $100,000,000 
for  use  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Davidson’s  guests  included  Mel¬ 
ville  E.  Stone,  Associated  Press;  Prank 
A.  Munsey,  The  Sun;  J.  K.  Ohl,  New 
York  Herald;  Charles  M.  Lincoln,  New 
York  World;  Julian  Gerard,  New  York 
American;  C.  V.  Van  Anda,  New  York 
’Times;  Garet  Garrett,  New  York  Trib¬ 
une;  F.  J.  Price,  Morning  Telegraph; 
Jason  Rogers,  New  York  Globe;  Dr,  E. 
A.  Rumely,  the  Evening  Mail;  George 
L.  Cooper,  Evening  Telegram;  John  P. 
Gavlt,  Evening  Post;  W,  P.  Hamilton. 
Wall  Street  Journal;  M.  P.  Moseley, 
New  York  Commercial;  Edward  Ras- 
covar.  Financial  America;  Arthur  M. 
Howe,  Brooklyn  Dally  Eagle;  John  N. 
Harman,  Brooklyn  ’Times;  Andrew  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Brooklyn  Citizen;  Roy  Howard, 
United  Press,  and  N.  A.  Huse,  American 
Press  Association. 


Newspapers  Aid  Charities 
The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  re¬ 
ports  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
April  30  it  received  736  conlilbutions, 
amounting  to  $2,535.15,  from  the  weekly 
appeals  for  needy  families  published  by 
the  local  newspapers. 


WOMEN  SHOULD  BE  ADVERTISERS 


Miss  Mamie  Gerhard  Talks  Interesting¬ 
ly  at  St.  Louis  Convention. 

Many  business  women  are  enjoying 
but  a  small  share  of  the  success  due 
them  because  of  their  failure  to  adver¬ 
tise,  declared  Miss  Mamie  Gerhard,  one 


Miss  Mamie  Gerhard. 


if  the  Gerhard  Sisters,  photographers, 
who  addressed  the  advertising  women’s 
conference  Monday,  a  part  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
Convention  in  St.  Louis  this  past  week. 

Miss  Gerhard  declared  she  was  Inter¬ 
ested  in  advertising  because  she  believ¬ 
ed  it  to  be  an  effective  means  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  interests  of  women. 

“I  am  most  interested  in  the  woman 
who  should  be  promoted  and  the  women 
who  undersell  themselves  and  their  abil¬ 
ity,”  said  Miss  Gerhard.  “Women  in 
every  walk  of  life  have  been  assigned  to 
positions  similar  to  that  of  the  men. 


some  by  choice,  most  of  them  by  neces¬ 
sity.  We  do  not  know  our  possibilities 
until  the  demand  is  made  upon  us,  and 
then  only  are  our  best  efforts  brought 
forth.  All  these  women  are  in  need  of 
publicity  to  extend  their  career. 

“I  have  come  to  think  of  advertising 
and  selling  as  so  closely  related  that  they 
can  hardly  be  separated.  The  clever 
advertiser,  or  sales  person,  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  be  a  keen  judge  of  human  nature, 
and  humanity,  must  be  able  to  think 
and  act  rapidly,  and  to  be  able  to  grasp 
an  opportunity  or  situation,  and  mould 
it  into  form  to  fit  that  particular  case 
or  need.  Woman’s  Intuitive  nature 
comes  into  play  to  a  great  degree  in  this 
work.” 

Miss  Gerhard  said  that  the  appeal  in 
advertising  and  the  Impression  made 
when  backed  up  by  real  enthusiasm  will 
win  converts,  and  is  the  true  art  and 
secret  of  salesmanship.  Advertising,  she 
.said,  is  needed  in  every  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness. 


DETROIT  NEWS’  PATRIOTIC  “BIT” 


Unable  to  Donate  Space  Itself,  Paper 
Pays  for  Bond  Ads  in  Rival  Dailies. 

Manager  H.  S.  Scott,  of  the  Detroit 
News,  was  asked  to  donate  a  page  of 
space  for  a  Liberty  Loan  Bond  adver¬ 
tisement.  In  full  sympathy  with  the 
desire  so  general  among  newspaper 
makers  to  make  the  great  bond  sale  a 
success,  but  having  no  space  at  the 
time  to  spare  for  further  advertising, 
Mr.  Scott,  on  behalf  of  the  News,  paid 
for  a  page  in  the  Detroit  Journal,  and 
also  in  the  Free  Press,  in  which  the 
advertisement  appeared,  with  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  reason  for  its  non-ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  News. 


No  matter  how  low  a  man  falls,  he  al¬ 
ways  respects  decency.  While  he  has 
that  thought  there  is  always  the  chance 
to  reclaim  him. 


News  Print  Economy  or  Waste  of  the  New  York  Newspapers 

May,  1917,  Compared  with  May,  1916.  (In  Pages) 


Compiled  by  Jason  Rogers,  publisher  of  tbe  New  York  Globe,  from  figures  furnished  by  Staticical  Department  of  New  York 


Evening  Poat 

Morning  Papers 

Total  Pages  Printed 

Gain  or 

Total  Vol.  of  Advertis'g  Advertising 

Total  Reading 

Reading 

1917. 

1916. 

Loss. 

1917. 

1916. 

Gain  or  Loss. 

1917. 

1916. 

Gain  or  Loss. 

American  . 

...  585 

910 

52  lo.ss 

313 

351 

38 

loss 

545 

559 

14  loss 

Herald . 

...  860 

1,026 

166  10.S.S 

279% 

294% 

15 

loss 

580% 

731% 

151  loss 

Sun . 

...  586 

642 

56  loss 

152 

135% 

16% 

gain 

434 

506% 

72%  loss 

Times  . 

...  900 

920 

20  loas 

458 

432 

26 

gain 

442 

488 

46  loss 

Tribune . 

...  622 

668 

46  loss 

182% 

167 

15% 

gain 

439% 

501 

61%  loss 

World . 

...  856 

906 

50  loss 

465 

470% 

5% 

loss 

391 

435% 

44%  loss 

Staats-Zeitung  . . 

...  528 

576 

48  loss 

140% 

163 

22% 

loss 

387% 

413 

25%  loss 

Total . 

_ 5,210 

5,648 

438  loss 

1,990% 

2,014 

23% 

loss 

3,219% 

3,634 

414%  loss 

Evening  Papers 

Total  Pages  Printed 

Gain  or 

Total  Vol.  of  Advertis’g  Advertising 

Total  Reading 

Reading 

1917. 

1916. 

Loss. 

1917. 

1916. 

Gain  or  Los.s. 

1917. 

1916. 

Gain  or  Loss. 

Journal . 

...  572 

552 

20  gain 

284 

272% 

11% 

gain 

288 

279% 

8%  gain 

Mail  . 

. ...  406 

404 

2  gain 

184 

189 

5 

loss 

222 

215 

7  gain 

Po.st  . . 

. . .  .  526 

548 

22  lo.ss 

143% 

142% 

% 

gain 

382% 

405% 

22%  loss 

Sun  . 

. ...  426 

478 

52  loss 

221 

227% 

6% 

loss 

205 

250% 

45%  loss 

Telegram  . 

. . . .  608 

596 

12  gain 

293% 

276% 

16% 

gam 

314% 

319% 

_  4  %  loss 

World  . 

. . . .  440 

436 

4  gain 

203% 

196% 

6% 

gain 

236% 

239% 

2%  loss 

Globe  . 

. . . .  402 

476 

74  loss 

211% 

228% 

17% 

loss 

190% 

247% 

56%  loss 

Total . 

_ 3,380 

3,490 

110  loss 

1,540% 

1.534% 

6% 

gain 

1,839% 

1,955% 

116%  loss 

Brooklyn  Papers 

Total  Pages  Printed 

Gain  or 

Total  Vol.  of  Advertis’g  Advertising 

Total  Reading 

Reading 

1917. 

1916. 

Loss. 

1917. 

1916. 

Gain  or  Loss. 

1917. 

1916. 

Gain  or  Loss. 

Elagle . 

. . . .  906 

1,000 

94  lo.ss 

356 

361% 

5% 

loss 

550 

638% 

88%  loss 

Standard-Union  . 

. .  . .  362 

434 

72  lo.ss 

194% 

205% 

11 

loss 

167% 

228% 

61  loss 

Total . 

_ 1,268 

1,434 

166  loss 

550% 

567% 

16% 

loss 

717% 

866% 

149%  loss 

Summary 

Total  Pages  Printed 

Total  Volume  Adver. 

Total  Pages  Reading 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

looming  . 

5,210 

5.648 

1,990% 

2,014 

3.219% 

3,634 

Evening  . 

3,380 

3,490 

1.540% 

1,534% 

1,839% 

1.955% 

Brooklyn  . . 

1,268 

1,434 

550% 

567% 

717% 

866% 

Total  . 

9,858 

10,572 

4,082 

4,115% 

5,776 

6,456% 
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Business  Better  Than  Usual 


In  Canada 


It  is  probable  that  American  Manufacturers  exporting  to  Neutral  Countries  in  Europe 
will  find  their  business  curtailed. 

When  the  United  States  was  itself  neutral,  Americans  did  a  very  large  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  with  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark  and  Switzerland.  In  1916  exports  to  those 
Countries  were  more  than  double  the  normal  figures  as  represented  by  the  year  1913,  and 
greatly  in  excess  of  their  domestic  requirements.  It  is  evident  that  the  excess  went  to 
Germany. 

As  a  belligerent,  the  United  States  may  restrict  exports  to  neutrals  to  actual  requirements. 

The  time  is  opportune,  therefore,  to  cultivate  the  Canadian  market.  Business  in  Canada  is  flourishing. 
Canadians  have  had  three  years  experience  of  war.  They  recovered  from  that  “panicky  feeling”  two  and  a 
_  half  years  ago.  There  is  work  for  every  one  at  high 

I  wages.  There  is  more  money  in  circulation  than  ever 
before  and  it  is  being  spent  freely. 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 
Popalation  2,523,274 

Circulation. 


Net  Paid 

2,500-10,000 

Brantford  Courier  (E) 

4,892 

.0105 

.0085 

Chatham  News  (E) 

2,259 

.01 

.0071 

Hamilton  Spectator  (E) 

28,200 

.0425 

.04 

Hamilton  Herald  (E) 

16,000 

.04 

.035 

Kingston  British  Whig  (E) 

5,641 

.015 

.01 

London  Advertiser  (M  N  &  E) 

31,766 

.045 

.035 

London  Free  Press  (M  N  &  E) 

39,750 

.05 

.04 

Ottawa  Citizen  (M  &  E) 

29,639 

.05 

.05 

Ottawa  Jonmal-Press  (M  k  E) 

31,160 

.05 

.05 

Ottawa  Le  Droit  (E) 

15,125 

.0281 

.0188 

Peterborough  Examiner  (E) 

4,900 

.0131 

.01 

St.  Thomas  Times  (E) 

6,330 

.0125 

.01 

St.  Catherines  Standard  (E) 

7300 

.025 

.0125 

Toronto  Globe  (M) 

84,676 

.12 

.09 

Toronto  News  (E) 

49,000 

.06 

.05 

Toronto  Star  (E) 

97,045 

.11 

.085 

Toronto  World  (M) 

46,926 

.085 

.06 

Toronto  World  (S) 

92396 

.10 

.07 

Windsor  Record  (E) 

9,650 

.02 

.015 

PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

Population  2,002,731— English  397,392 

French  1,605,339 

Montreal  Daily  Mail  (M) 

22,928 

.05 

.05 

Montreal  Gazette  (M)  (2c-$6  yr.) 

24388 

.075 

.06 

Montreal  La  Patrie  (E) 

35,827 

.06 

.045 

Montreal  La  Presse  (E) 

140,0(K: 

.11 

.09 

Monteral  Le  Devoir  (E)  (2c-$5  yr.) 

13,959 

.051 

.04 

Montreal  Star  (E) 

100,000 

.11 

.095 

Quebec  Le  Soleil  (E) 

35,000 

.05 

.05 

Sherbrooke  Record  (E) 

10,684 

.03 

.025 

994372  1.4442 

1.1669 

In  dealing  with  Canada,  marine  risks  are  elimi¬ 
nated.  There  are  no  difficulties  in  regard  to  language 
and  exchange. 

It  requires  more  imagination  to  locate  the  imag¬ 
inary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
than  it  did  before  the  two  countries  were  Allies.  The 
American  Manufacturer  may  open  up  profitable  and 
permanent  business  connections  in  Canada  by  adver¬ 
tising  in  Canada’s  leading  dailies. 

The  service  department  of  any  one  of  the  daily 
papers  listed  on  this  page  will  co-operate  with  the 
prospective  advertiser  in  arranging  for  representation 
and  distribution. 


^  ^  on 


The  newMpapera  Hated  on  thia  page  offer  994,373  average  Circular 
tion  at  a  total  combined  coat  of  $1.14  per  line  or  a  fraction  leaa  than 
one  and  one^half  tentha  of  a  cent  per  line  per  thousand. 

Make  your  own  deduction  as  to  whether  that  ia  not  Low  Cost  Ad- 
vertising,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  territory  is  covered  moat  intensively, 
and  that  it  covers  fourteen  of  the  principal  Cities  of  the  moat  populous 
portion  of  prosperous  Canada  and  their  suburbs,  and  covers  them  well 
with  Newspapers  of  High  Standing  and  Reputation. 

Suppose  you  had  thia  tremendous  Publicity  Force  working  for  you; 
don*t  vou  think  vou  would  soon  /eel  the  benefit? 


More  than 

•4,500,000 

of  Canada** 

8,075,000 

Total  Popu¬ 
lation  is  Can- 
lerad  haro. 


Prepared  and  Written  by 

George  F.  Hobart 

Hamilton  Adv.  Agency 
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NEWSPAPERS  URGED  TO 
ADVERTISE  THEMSELVES 


Speakers  at  Sessions  of  Daily  Newspaper 
Departmental  Point  Out  Need  for  Ade¬ 
quate  Advertising  of  Advertising  Space 
as  a  Commodity — New  Officers  and  Di¬ 
rectors  Chosen. 

When  the  question  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  affiliations  was  opened  at  the 
departmental  meeting  at  the  general 
.session  of  the  A.  A.  G.  of  W.  a  trap  was' 
sprung  and  crisp,  new  ideas  were  giv- 


Rowb  Stbwart. 

Elected  Chairman  of  Newspaper  De¬ 
partmental,  A.  A.  C.  W. 

en  to  the  world  which  'will  be  used 
to  modernize,  standardize,  and  equal¬ 
ize  newspapers  and  at  the  same  time 
enlarge  on  their  immediate  resources. 
The  theme  was  to  give  the  newspapers 
a  chance  to  educate  themselves  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  it  went  home  like  a 
shaft  of  fundamental  truth. 

NEW  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  ELECTED. 

At  Thursday’s  session  of  the  news¬ 
paper  departmental  the  follo'wing  new 
officers  and  directors  were  chosen: 

Rowe  Stewart,  Philadelphia,  chair¬ 
man;  Arthur  G.  Newmeyer,  of  the  New 
Orleans  Item,  vice-chairman;  W.  G. 
Roelker,  of  the  Providence  Journal, 
secretary-treasurer;  C.  H.  Breckhagen, 
San  Francisco,  and  J.  D.  Bamum,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  new  dlrectora 

W.  J.  Merrill,  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  took  up  the  newspaper  man’s  bur¬ 
den  and  talked  straight  from  the  shoul¬ 
der  in  a  simple  way. 

William  A.  Thomas,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Ehiblishers  Association,  also  spoke  on 
the  idea  of  dally  papers  taking  over 
national  advertising.  He  drew  consid¬ 
erably  on  the  opinion  that  it  was  not 
alone  the  duty  of  the  newspaper  to 
get  out  and  sell  goods  for  the  produc¬ 
er,  but  that  all  judicious  advertising 
must  be  followed  up  with  business  sys¬ 
tem  to  complete  the  campaign. 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times,  also  spoke  at 
length  on  the  future  of  the  newspaper. 
He  took  a  whack  at  the  newspapers 
who  “jay-hawk”  occasionally  and  fur¬ 
nish  free  publicity  to  parties  who  come 
under  the  head  of  advertisers  and  who 
are  simply  trying  to  slip  a  little  space 
in  as  a  favor. 

The  addresses  by  Messrs.  Merrill, 
Thomson,  and  'Wiley  are  printed,  in 
part,  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Editor  and  PimusHBR. 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  special 
writer  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  also 
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spoke  'With  much  Interest  on  the  same 
subject  and  brought  out  the  same  facts 
in  a  forceful  manner. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  having  taken  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Congress  in  regard  to  Mis¬ 
souri,  so  much  to  heart  that  he  grasp¬ 
ed  the  opportunity  to  inform  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the^convention  that  they  should 
not  draw  their  opinion  of  St.  Louis 
from  the  “misrepresentatives  in  Con¬ 
gress”  nor  to  accept  the  views  of  a  man 
who  has  lived  all  his  life  on  Manhat¬ 
tan  Island,  “who  thinks  we  from  Mis¬ 
souri  have  to  be  shown,  that  we  live 
under  the  shade  of  Anheuser-Busch  and 
read  no  other  literature  than  the  West- 
liche-Post.” 

FREEMAN  URGES  NEWSPAPERS  TO  ADVERTISE. 

'  W.  C.  Freeman,  of  the  Advertising 
News,  New  York,  addressed  the  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  meeting  at  the  de¬ 
partmental  session  and  outlined  plans 
for  better  newspapers  and  better  meth¬ 
ods  to  produce  them.  He  spoke  with  a 
conviction  which  gave  a  confidences, 
and  when  he  left  the  floor  pencils  were 
scratching  and  reporters  were  busy 
with  “rush  copy.”  He  said,  “It  would 
be  far  better  for  a  group  of  newspapers 
in  a  community  to  cooperate  and  unite 
in  campaigns  outside  of  their  own  dis¬ 
tricts  to  tell  the  business  world  why 
the  district  they  represent  is  a  fruitful 
field  for  advertisers.  The  day  for  boast¬ 
ful  advertising  for  newspapers  has  pass¬ 
ed  and  the  newspaper  that  holds  up 
its  competitor  to  ridicule  is  fooling  no 
one  but  itself.  Every  newspaper  should 
appoint  an  advertising  board,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  news  editor,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  business  editor,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger,  and  publisher  to  dictate  the  policy 
of  adverti.sing  used  in  exploiting  the 
paper  and  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
spent  annually.  Every  newspaper 
should  spend  5  per  cent,  of  its  net  in¬ 
come  on  advertising  itself.  He  told  of 
a  mailing  system  which  was  used  by 
a  large  New  York  daily  which  attract¬ 
ed  particular  attention  to  certain  jour¬ 
nalistic  efforts  that  had  appeared  in  its 
colunms.  The  letters  are  mailed  to 
subscribers  and  to  advertisers. 

This  session  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  features  of  the  general  ses¬ 
sions  and  keen  interest  was  taken  by 
every  one  present.  The  question  of 
daily  papers  handling  national  adver¬ 
tising  has  become  an  issue,  and  the  de¬ 
tails  were  thrashed  out  pro  and  con 
by  men  of  experience  and  influence. 


PLANS  COMPLETED  FOR 
SALESMEN’S  CONGRESS 


OREGON  PUBLISHER  ILL 


Following  Cloiie  on  Heels  of  A.  A.  C.  W. 
Convention,  Annual  Session  of  World’s 
Salesmanship  Congress  Will  Open  in 
Detroit  Tomorrow  -Sixteen  Salesmen 
to  Occupy  Pulpits. 

All  is  in  readiness  for  the  second  an- 
nuiU  session  of  the  World's  Salesman- 
.ship  Congress  which  will  open  in  De¬ 
troit  tomorrow  and  continue  until 
Thursday  evening.  As  a  prelude  to 
the  general  programme  opening  Mon¬ 
day,  sixteen  salesmen  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  will  occupy  the  pul¬ 
pits  of  sixteen  of  the  largest  churches 
in  Detroit  tomorrow  and  all  will  speak 
on  the  same  subject:  “Ethics  of  Sales¬ 
manship.” 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  will  be 
the  principal  .si>eaker  at  the  formal  open¬ 
ing  of  the  congre.ss  Monday  morning. 
Mr.  Schwab  will  deliver  the  inaugural 
address.  Departmental  meetings  will  be 
held  Monday  afternoon. 

Included  among  the  addresses  Mon¬ 
day  which  give  promise  of  being  gen¬ 
uinely  interesting  are  these;  “Salesman¬ 
ship  and  Advertising”  by  W.  O.  Ruther¬ 
ford,  general  sales  manager  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  O.,  and  “What 
Adverti.sing  Lacks”  by  Chas.  W.  Mears, 


advertising  manager  of  the  Winton 
Company  of  Cleveland,  O.  Both  ad¬ 
dresses  will  be  delivered  before  the  Sales 
Managers’  session. 

Frank  A.  Black,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Wkn.  Filene’s  Sons  Oo.,  of  Boston, 
■will  address  the  General  Retail  session 
Monday  afternoon  on  the  subject  of 
“Retail  Advertising.”  Before  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  session  Monday  afternoon  H  W. 
Ford  of  the  Saxon  Motor  Car  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Detroit,  will  speak  on  “Use  Your 
Company’s  Advertising.” 

L.  R.  Putman,  director  of  advertising. 
Southern  Pine  Association  of  New 
Orleans,  I^a.,  will  address  the  Lumber 
.ses.sion  Monday  afternoon  on  “Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Selling.” 

Included  among  the  speakers  at  the 
Monday  evening  session  will  be  E.  St. 
Elmo  Lewis,  counsel  in'  advertising, 
sales  and  marketing,  Detroit,  who  will 
give  an  address  on  “The  Call  for  Pion¬ 
eers  in  Salesmanagement.” 

Robert  H.  Cornell,  advertising  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  will 
act  as  chairman  of  the  general  session 
Tuesday  afternoon.  The  list  of  speakers 
for  the  Tue.sday  evening  session  in¬ 
cludes  Richard  H.  Waldo,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Tribune;  Ben 
R.  Vardaman,  editor  of  the  Merchants 
Trade  Journal.  Des  Moines,  la.,  and  Roy 
F.  Soule,  editor  of  the  Hardware  Age, 
New  York  city. 

The  final  session  will  be  held  Thurs¬ 
day  evening. 


C.  S.  Jackson,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  Con¬ 
fined  in  Baltimore  Hospital. 

Charles  Samuel  Jackson,  publisher  of 
the  Oregon  Journal,  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
one  of  the  most  widely  known  men  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  is  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.,  recovering 
from  an  operation  performed  recently. 

Flowers  for  Mr.  Jackson  from  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson  and  from  Secretary  to  the 
President  Tumulty  came  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  a  few  days  ago,  indicating  the  high 
regard  for  Mr.  Jackson  held  by  leaders 
in  national  life. 

Mr.  Jackson  came  Blast  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  newspaper  publishers  in  New 
York  city,  and  immediately  after  the 
meeting  came  to  Baltimore  to  enter  the 
hospital.  He  is  a  native  of  Virginia. 


Indiana  Editors  to  Meet 
The  Indiana  Democratic  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  midsummer  meet¬ 
ing  in  Indianapolis  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day,  June  28  and  29. 


Mr. 

John  Wana- 

maker  said  recently: 

I  eve) 

•  have  a  monument  for  discovering  any- 

thing,  it  avill  be  for  finding  out  that  the  only  adver- 

tising  of  direct  and  instant  benefit  to  both  merchant 

and  customer,  is  in  the  daily  newspaper  of  known 

circulation. 

All  others  are  vanity  and  vexation  of 

spirit.” 

The 

Standard  Union 

is  th 

e  one  paper  in 

Brooklyn  which  car- 

• 

ries 

mil  copy  of 

The 

Wanamaker 

Stoi 

re. 
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Give  Yourself  A  Square  Deal 


If 


you  measure 
your  ads.  to 
check  space — 

why  not  measure 
mediums  to  check 

VALUE— 

and  spend 
your  imoney 
accordingly 

NEW  YORK 

Morlii 

First  in  the  First  City 


'C'lGURES  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1917  stamp  The  New 
York  World  as  advertising  leader  by 
a  wide  margin.  In  March  alone 
The  World  carried  1,188,645  lines,  a 
gain  of  188,061  lines,  and  the  great¬ 
est  volume  carried  by  any  New  York 
newspaper. 


AQ-ATfl 


60QQ0L 


Total  Volume  of  Adver¬ 
tising  for  the  First  Five 
Months  of  »  91  7 

tCte  Morlli 
4—5,786,398  Lines 

^ . The  Times  5,138,519 


ZmofiOi 


■The  American  3,922,200 


■The  Herald  3,304,377 
■The  Tribune  2,786,440 


■The  Sun  1,865,226 


l,ooo,oo< 
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SCENE  DURING  OPEN-AIR  A.  A.  C.  W.  INSPIRATIONAL  MASS  MEETING,  IN  THE  QUA  DRANG 


HOW  BEST  TO  SERVE  NATION  IS  PROBLEM 

OF  CONVENTION,  SAYS  PRESIDENT  HOUSTON 

Head  of  A.  A.  C.  W.  Says  that  Advertising  Is  a  Child  of  the  Printing 
Press,  Which  Brought  Democracy  to  the  World — Accepts  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  Prove  Its  Economic  Value  in  Lowering  Cost  of  Dis¬ 
tribution — Argument,  Fact  and  Experience  to  Destroy 
Fallacies. 


HERRERT  S.  HOUSTON,  president 
of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  in  visualizing 
the  Spirit  of  the  Convention," 

said: 

"The  spirit  of  this  great  convention  is 
the  spirit  of  Shr  great  democracy.  Here 
in  St  Louis,  at  the  nation’s  very  heart, 
we  assemble  in  a  time  of  war  to  take 
coun.sel  as  to  how  we  can  best  serve  the 
nation.  No  purpose  less  patriotic  would 
have  justified  our  coming  together,  at 
much  expense  of  time  and  money  in 
these  days  of  stress.  As  a  summer’s  hol¬ 
iday  this  meeting  would  have  been  in 
effect  an  act  of  disloyalty.  And  these 
are  times  in  which  issues  so  momentous 
are  Joined  that  the  one  watchword  of 
thought  and  act  must  be  loyalty,  un¬ 
stinted,  undivided,  complete  loyalty. 

"It  is  that  kind  of  loyalty  eager  to 
serve,  willing  to  suffer,  yes!  o'/en  to  the 
last  great  saeriflce  which  I  know  in 
your  name,  1  can  offer  this  June  morn¬ 
ing  to  that  strong,  farseeing,  courage¬ 
ous  leader  of  the  nation,  the  President 
of  the  United  Statea 

"And  how  clearly  he  grasi»cd  and  ex- 
preased  the  spirit  of  the  Convention 
when  he  sent  his  message  to  U£  the  other 
day,  saying:  ‘May  I  not  congrntalate  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  upon  their 
purpose  to  assist  in  mobilizing  the  best 
thought  and  promoting  greater  activity 
in  all  lines  of  business  in  these  times  of 
.stress  and  exigency.  It  would  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  if  the  Convention 
could  be  employed  to  steady  bu-.iness  and 
clear  the  air  of  doubts  and  misgivings 
in  order  to  make  the  greatest  unity  of 
purpose  in  winning  the  great  war  for 
democracy  and  civilization.’ 

"These  words  bring  to  our  mind  those 
words  of  cheer  and  praise  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  uttered  In  person,  from  the 
steps  of  Independence  Hall  last  June,  at 
the  close  of  our  convention  In  Phlladel- 
phii  And  that  scene,  before  that  hal¬ 
lowed  building,  brings  to  our  mind  the 
supreme  pledge,  taken  by  the  signers  of 
the  Imperishable  declaration — the  pledge 
of  their  lives,  their  fortimes,  and  their 
sacred  honor.  It  Is  In  the  spirit  of  that 
pledge  we  assemble  to-day.  For,  after 
all,  what  matters  commerce  and  trade 


and  business  in  the  presence  of  danger 
to  the  American  ideal  of  freeaom  as  it 
was  envisaged  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  ?  ^ 

ADVERTISING  BRINGS  DEMOCRACY  TO  BUSI¬ 
NESS. 

"Or,  to  state  it  differently,  commerce 
and  trade  and  business  only  matter  as 
they  serve  that  ideal.  And,  tb^mk 
heaven,  they  do  serve  It,  for  they  aie 
part  of  it.  Advertising  has  gone  tarthcr 
and  done  more,  as  an  effective  force  in 
distribution,  here  in  America,  than  an>- 
where  else,  because  it  is  of  the  very 
spirit  of  America,  an  integral  part  of 
the  American  ideal.  Advertising  is  a 
ohild  of  the  printing  press,  which 
brought  democracy  to  the  world.  In  re¬ 
tail  trade  in  general  trade,  in  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  advertising  is  bringing  and 
will  always  bring  democracy  to  busi¬ 
ness.  Now  democracy  is  not  sociali<nn. 
Over  against  that  leveller  it  stands  for 
the  individual,  for  his  initiative,  for  his 
rights,  for  his  freedom.  Democracy  is 
the  creed  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  the  hope 
of  all,  for  it  conserves  Justice  to  all  and 
opportunity  to  all.  Democracy,  there¬ 
fore,  is  applied  righteousnesa  In 
bringing  democracy  into  business,  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  sure  and  unfettered  force 
that  works  for  freedom. 

“Instantly  and  Inevitably,  therefore, 
when  America  entered  this  war  for  de¬ 
mocracy,  the  Associated  Clubs  offered  to 
serve  in  every  possible  way  to  mobilize, 
through  advertising,  men  and  money 
for  the  nation.  As  President  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  I  constituted  the  National 
Advertising  Advisory  Board,  and  offer¬ 
ed  its  service  to  the  Government.  That 
offer  was  accepted  and  we  set  about 
studying  the  situation  to  see  where  we 
could  lend  a  hand  that  would  be  of  ser¬ 
vice.  We  found  ways,  and  during  the 
convention  you  will  hear  about  them  in 
detail.  They  are  ways  that  Illustrate 
the  spirit  of  service  which  has  always 
been  the  glory  and  the  hope  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs. 

THH  CHAU.ENGB  TO  ADVESmSING. 

“Now  if  we  are  to  serve  and  at  the 
same  time  continue  to  grow  in  a  demo¬ 


cratic  and  competitive  world,  we  must 
serve  with  the  utmost  efliciency.  To¬ 
day  the  business  world  challenges  ad¬ 
vertising  as  to  the  character  and  cost  of 
its  service. 

"If  advertising  is  unable  to  meet  that 
challenge,  head-on  and  without  evasion, 
it  cannot  hold  its  place  and  grow — in¬ 
deed,  in  the  long  sweep  of  progress,  it 
cannot  survive.  Unless  advertising  can 
justify  itself  as  the  most  eflScient  and 
economical  force  in  distribution  it  will 
be  supplanted  by  some  other  force. 

“In  a  ‘world  made  safe  for  democracy,’ 
to  use  the  President’s  great  phrase — 
and  the  world  is  going  to  be  made  safe 
for  democracy — only  those  forces  will 
survive  which  can  meet  the  test  of 
free  competition  and  establish  their  su¬ 
periority.  Now  the  Associated  Clubs 
have  a  profound  belief  and  conviction 
that  advertising,  as  a  force  in  distribu¬ 
tion,  will  meet  this  test  and  both  sur¬ 
vive  and  grow.  We  believe  that  the  ser¬ 
vice  it  renders  to  the  world  cannot  be 
rendered  by  anything  else  so  well  or  so 
cheaply.  And  this  convention  is  to  bear 
witness  to  our  belief.  The  challenge  as 
to  the  place  and  cost  of  advertising  we 
shall  here  meet  with  couragp  and  with 
confidence.  In  fact,  we  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  with  the  answering  challenge: 
‘Advertising  lowers  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion.’  And  the  addresses  and  speeches 
and  papers  throughout  the  convention 
will  be  responsive  to  that  answering 
challenge  as  a  central  theme. 

“Of  course,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
hope  that  we  could  in  this  one  conven¬ 
tion,  stimulating  and  instructive  as  it 
will  be,  completely  establish  the  place 
of  advertising  in  distribution.  But 
argument  and  fact  and  experience  will 
be  brought  from  the  long  firing  lines  of 
business  that  will  strengthen  our  faith 
already  strong,  and  quicken  in  us  fresh 
vigor  for  the  work  we  are  doing  to 
'make  advertising  more  effective,  more 
dependable,  more  worthy  of  the  great 
place  it  has  in  the  world. 

TO  PROMOTE  HONEST  ADVERTISING. 

“While  we  naturally  and  properly 
hold  a  brief  for  advertising,  let  it  be 
said  with  emphasis  that  we  do  not  hold 
a  brief  for  the  present  perfection  of 
advertising.  We  realize  Its  shortcom¬ 
ings  and  for  years  we  have  steadily  and 
surely  been  correcting  them.  Indeed, 
this  organization  came  into  existence 
not  to  glorify  advertising,  but  to  develop 
and  standardize  and  purify  it.  And  to 
our  credit  be  it  said  we  have  done  this 
from  within,  on  our  own  Initiative — 
honest  advertising  laws  on  statute 
books  of  thlrty-tlve  States,  sane  and 


PROSPERITY  BULLETINS 
HELP  TO  PUSH  BUSINESS 


Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Furnishes  Members  with-  a  Series  of 
Prosperity  Talks  that  Hit  the  Mark — 
Business  ilxpected  to  Increase. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  furnishing  to  newspapers,  for 
reproduction  in  their  columns,  short  let¬ 
ters  from  well-known  business  men.  The 
letters  are  enclosed  in  a  double-column 
box,  and  make  a  splendid  prosperity 
feature.  Each  carries  a  release  date. 
The  letters  evidence  the  fact  tnat  every¬ 
where  there  is  optimism  and  faith  in  the 
future. 

Representatives  of  big  business  are  a 
unit  in  declaring  that  not  only  will  busi¬ 
ness  continue  as  usual,  but  it  will  in¬ 
crease,  and  that  the  same  prosperity 
that  has  been  coincident  with  the  war 
among  the  Allies  generally,  will  take 
place  in  the  United  States. 

The  big  men  say  that  they  are  going 
right  ahead  and  will  continue  their  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
because  they  expect  to  transact  an  in¬ 
creased  business  in  the  future. 

These  Prosperity  Bulletins  are  popular 
and  are  being  generally  printed  oy  mem¬ 
bers,  and  are  favorably  commented  on 
by  newspaper  readera 


courageous  work  to  make  these  laws 
living  forces  in  business,  a  wide  educa¬ 
tional  propaganda,  thorough-going  re¬ 
search  work — it  is  impossible  to  even 
give  a  hurried  catalog  of  our  activities 
in  behalf  of  more  efficient  advertising. 
But  they  all  express  the  spirit  of  the 
organization  and  the  spirit  of  this  con¬ 
vention. 

“You  will  hear  much  of  them  during 
the  next  four  days  and  they  will  per¬ 
suade  you  that  under  their  banner  of 
truth  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World  are  marching  forward,  de¬ 
termined  to  serve  business  and  univer¬ 
sal  democracy." 


Detroit  Wants  the  N.  E.  A. 

Detroit  is  putting  forth  an  effort  to 
get  the  1918  session  of  the  National 
Editorial  Convention  which  meets  this 
year  in  Minneapolis.  Printed  matter 
calling  attention  to  the  city  and  its 
claim  are  being  sent  to  the  editors  at 
the  present  time. 
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SAYS  PUBLIC  MUST  BE 
EDUCATED  THROUGH  ADS 


Francis  H.  Sisson,  of  Guaranty  Trust 

Company,  in  Address  at  St.  Louis, 

Urges  Newspaper  Advertising  for 

Financial  Institutions — Human  Appeal 

Will  Always  Win. 

Francis  H.  Sisson,  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company,  New  York,  read  an 
address  on  “Financiai  Advertising  and 
the  Public,”  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said: 

“The  Old  English  fetich  that  it  was 
unprofessional  and  undignified  for  a 
bank  to  advertise,  has  been  long  since 
relegated  to  the  discard,  where  it  always 
belonged.  To-day  we  see  another  long 
step  forward  taken  when  the  financial 
Institutions  of  the  country,  realizing 
that  the  opportunities  and  obligations 
of  advertising  extend  beyond  mere  for¬ 
mal  announcements  and  bromidic  ap¬ 
peals,  have  moved  on  into  the  realm  of 
real  salesmanship  and  education. 

“One  of  the  leading  bankers  of  the 
country,  during  the  past  winter,  startled 
the  reading  public  with  the  statement 
that  ‘we  are  a  nation  of  economic  illit¬ 
erates.’  The  statement  was,  perhaps, 
most  startling  because  of  its  truth.  We 
Americans  pride  ourselves  upon  being  a 
business  people,  yet,  probably,  none  of 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world  is  so  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  fundamental  principles  ur 
derlying  business  as  the  United  States. 
Our  wanderings  in  the  fields  of  banking, 
currency,  tariff,  taxation,  transportation, 
regulation,  and  legislation  on  business 
topics  generally  have  been  those  of  a 
veritable  Alice  in  Blunderland,  mud¬ 
dling  through  to  half-baked  conclusions. 
The  abysmal  ignorance  of  our  public 
men  on  the  fundamental  economic  prin¬ 
ciples  with  which  they  must  deal  is 
equalled  only  by  the  abysmal  ignorance 
of  the  business  men  at  home  whom  they 
represent. 

“So  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  the  op¬ 
portunity,  but  the  duty,  of  the  financial 
institutions  of  the  country,  where 
knowledge  of  business  conditions  and 
economic  principles  Involved  must  nec¬ 
essarily  be  the  greatest,  to  spread  that 
knowledge  through  the  widest  possible 
area  for  the  information  and  education 
of  the  public,  in  the  Interests  of  sound 
legislation  and  good  business  from  which 
all  must  profit. 

ADVEKTISINO  OPTEaiS  OPPORTUNITY. 

“I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  method 
so  good,  none  so  economical,  and  none 


which  will  produce  such  quick  results 
and  pay  such  high  dividends  in  actual 
financial  return  as  well-conceived  and 
well-executed  advertising  which  discuss¬ 
es  frankly  with  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  through  the  paid  columns  of  the 
newspapers,  the  business  problems  of 
common  interest.  It  is  the  surest  and 
most  effective  means,  not  only  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  public  understanding,  but  also  of 
inspiring  public  confidence,  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  progress  in  democracy. 

“One  particular  service  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  by  helpful  advertising  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  to  dispel  the  very  general  illu¬ 
sion  that  the  financial  institutions  of  the 
country  are  alt  part  of  an  organized  sys¬ 
tem  which,  like  a  great  Juggernaut, 
moves  about  seeking  whom  it  may  de¬ 
vour;  when,  as  we  know,  they  are  sim¬ 
ply  human  institutions,  rendering  hu¬ 
man  service,  manned  by  human  beings, 
even  as  you  and  I.” 


ADVERTISING  CLUBS  WILL  HELP  AMERICA 
IN  THE  BATTLE  TO  SAVE  WORLD  DEMOCRACY 


URGES  BLUE-SKY  REFORM 


Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  of  California,  delivers  a  Stirring  Address, 
in  Which  He  Tells  of  the  Great  Adventure  on  Which  the  Nation 
Has  Entered,  and  the  Part  the  Advertising  Cluhs  will  Play 
in  the  Business  Affairs  of  the  Country  During  the  Struggle. 


H.  D.  Robbins,  of  New  York,  Addresses 
Financial  Advertisers  in  St.  Louis. 

The  enactment  of  Federal  legislation 
providing  for  uniform  “blue-sky  laws” 
which  would  afford  proper  protection 
but  would  also  be  free  from  burden¬ 
some  restrictions,  was  urged  by  H.  D. 
Robbins  of  the  H.  D.  Robbins  &  Oo., 
Investment  Securities,  New  York  city, 
in  an  address  delivered  Tuesday  in  St. 
Louis  before  the  second  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Financial  Advertisers’ 
Association,  a  departmental  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

Mr.  Robbins  praised  the  proposal  of 
the  Inve.stment  Bankers’  Association 
that  a  uniform  “blue-sky  law”  be  passed, 
based  on  the  general  “blue-sky”  prin¬ 
ciple,  a  law  capable  of  enforcement 
and  incapable  of  evasion,  designed  to 
combine  the  preventive  features  of  the 
original  Kansas  law  with  the  punitive 
features  of  the  Federal  Postal  Law. 
This  plan,  he  said,  would  relieve  the 
State  bank  commissioners  of  the  necess¬ 
ity  of  investigating  legitimate  securi¬ 
ties  and  lay  upon  them  the  duty  of 
looking  out  for  and  detecting  frauds 
and  misrepresentations;  in  effect,  what 
“blue-sky  laws”  are  Intended  to  accomp¬ 
lish. 

The  present  laws,  said  Mr.  Robbins, 
place  too  great  a  burden  upon  the  State 
bank  commissioners.  A  new  law  free 
from  burdensome  restrictions  is  great¬ 
ly  desired,  he  said. 


SENA-rOR  HIRAM  W.  JOHNSON, 
addressing  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  in  the  quadrangle  of  Washing¬ 
ton  University,  Sunday  afternoon,  paid 
a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  spoke  of  the  part  it  plays  in 
the  business  affairs  of  the  nation,  and 
the  part  it  will  be  called  upon  to  play 
in  the  world  war  into  which  the  United 
States  has  entered  on  the  side  of  the 
Entente  Allies.  Senator  Johnson’s  ad¬ 
dress  was  in  part  as  follows: 

“You  of  the  advertising  world  are  the 
pioneers  in  the  development  of  business. 
You  are  in  reality  .the  men  of  business, 
unafraid,  who,  with  unerring  instinct 
and  intuitive  initiative,  explore  hitherto 
unknown  paths, '  bringing  legitimate 
busines.4  finally  into  its  fulness  and 
fruition.  You  make  commerce  and  busi¬ 
ness  prosperous  and  powerful. 

“Our  country  has  entered  upon  the 
great  adventure.  We  are  looking  into 
the  face  of  dangeiv  We  have  under¬ 
taken  the  grimmest  busine.ss  in  all  his¬ 
tory,  but  like  Americans,  we  have  shut 
our  jaws  and  are  going  forward,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  cost,  until  we  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  triumphantly  performed 
our  task. 

WHAT  WAR  DOES. 

“War  brings  out  the  best  and  the 
worst  that  there  is  in  human  beings.  In 
the  recent  past  I  have  had  occasion  to 
say,  and  the  statement  is  equally  true 
to-day,  that  our  nation  is  not  yet  war 
conscious.  This  should  be  a  matter 
neither  of  surprise,  nor  astonishment. 
Democracies  are  ever  peace-loving  and 
democracies  are  ever  unprepared  for 
war. 

“By  war  with  a  European  Power,  by 
our  entry  upon  the  conflict  3,000  miles 
away,  we  shatter  overnight  the  univer¬ 
sal  tradition  from  which  before  we  have 
never  departed.  Our  policy  of  isolation 
has  given  way  to  active  participation  in 
world  politics.  Our  individualistic  de¬ 
mocracy,  under  the  laws  recently  passed 
at  the  behest  of  the  President,  has  yield¬ 
ed,  through  imperative  necessity,  to  ab¬ 
solute  domination  by  the  state.  Not  alone 
have  we  given  unto  our  President  the 
.sword  and  the  purse  of  the  nation,  but 


autocratic  power  as  well  over  business 
and  commerce,  and  soon  we  will  give  to 
him  absolute  domination  over  the  very 
means  of  subsistence  itself.  In  a  -day 
we  transmuted  Washington’s  solemn  in¬ 
junction  and  our  fixed  determination  to 
have  entangling  alliances  with  no  na¬ 
tion,  into  the  most  intimate  alliances 
with  many  nations.  Suddenly,  one  of 
the  very  bases  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
the  disclaimer  of  any  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Europe,  is  wholly  discarded.  Our  local 
traditions  concerning  our  fighting 
strength  and  the  raising  of  our  armies 
changed  overnight  into  the  inexorable 
and  driistic  draft. 

“We  must  know  and  understand  and 
realize  the  solemnity  and  the  awfulness 
of  the  adventure  in  which  we  have  en¬ 
gaged,  and  we  must  go  forward,  forget¬ 
ful  of  self,  remembering  only  our  du¬ 
ties  and  our  obligations  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  sacrifice.  Service  and  sacrifice! 

THE  PART  OF  BUSINGS. 

“The  bu.siness  interests  of  the  nation 
mu.st  bear  their  burden.  Business  must 
pursue  its  even  tenor,  follow  its  usual 
course,  unafraid  just  as  our  lads,  un¬ 
afraid,  go  to  the  flaming  line  of  steel 
in  France.  While  our  boys  shed  their 
blood  without  hope  of  gain,  great  prof¬ 
its  must  not  be  made  out  of  this  war. 
Speculations  in  what  may  be  essential 
cannot  be  permitted.  Legitimate  busi¬ 
ness,  of  course,  shall  fiow  on  without 
interference,  except  when  essential  to 
contribute  to  the  general  welt.are.  Ser¬ 
vice  and  sacrifice — these  are  the  watch¬ 
words  now.  Possibly  maximum  sacri¬ 
fices  mu.st  be  made,  that  out  of  it  all 
shall  come  tranquility  and  security  and 
permanent  prosperity,  and  a  lasting  and 
ju.st  world  peace. 

“The  business  sacrifices  required  are 
but  tran.sitory  and  temporary. 

“The  human  lives  sacrificed  are  lost 
forever  and  the  hurt  can  never  be  re¬ 
paired. 

“In  this  nation,  if  it  is  to  endure, 
there  must  be  the  spirit  of  the  young 
French  mother  so  often  told,  whose  hus- 
ban(j  had  just  left  for  the  war,  and 

(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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EDITORIAL 


NEWSPAPEFS  ARE  NOT  TAX  SHIRKERS 

IX  franiing:  the  War  Revenue  bill  the  members  of 
the  rinance  Committee  have  proceeded  on  the 
theoi  y  that  the  newspoiiers  should  be  required  to 
pay  tht  ir  share  of  the  si;r>er-taxes  imposed  on  in¬ 
dustries.  When  publi.shers  have  prote.sted  against 
largely  increas<‘d  postal  rates  for  second-cla.ss  mail, 
and  again  against  the  tax  on  advertising  revenue.s, 
the  criticism  has  l>*‘en  made  that  this  indu.stry 
claims  total  exemption  from  tax  burdens,  and  that 
the  ai  n  has  lieen  to  shift  tho.se  burdens  to  other 
busine.sst-s 

It  has  not  occurred  to  their  critics  that  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  are  voluntarily  carrying 
greater  burdens  of  expense,  in  the  direct  service  of 
the  country,  than  even  the  highe.st  super-taxes  pro¬ 
posed  for  other  indu.stries  would  amount  to. 

Merely  a  ca.sual  analysis  of  the  contents  of  any 
i.ssue  of  a  newspaper  will  make  this  fact  plain.  The 
news  .ind  editorial  columns  are  largely  given  over 
to  the  ptiblication  of  matter  which  is  of  vital  im- 
I»ortance  to  the  nation  at  war.  Without  the  daily 
and  hourly  coiiperation  of  the  press  the  Government 
would  Li  sadly  handicapped — rendered,  indeed,  al¬ 
most  helpless — in  its  efforts  to  .secure  unity  of  pur- 
I»ose  a.ad  sentiment  and  effort  in  its  conduct  of  the 
war. 

The  newspapers  a.ssume  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  people  informed  atwut  the  purposes  of  the  Gov- 
ernmen:,  about  the  events  of  the  war  which  hearten 
and  strengthen  the  istople  for  united  effort  in  the 
nation's  cause.  They  servo  the  common  good  more 
eflfectivilv  than  any  other  agency,  and  they  do  this 
without  expen.se  to  the  Government — often,  as  in 
the  present  cri.sis,  at  the  sacritice  of  all  prospects 
for  praVs  on  their  invested  capital. 

Without  the  .steadying  influence  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  country,  holding  up  to  the  patriot  and 
the  slacker  alike  the  ideal  of  a  citizenship  ba-sed  on 
a  common  obligation  of  service,  registration  day,  for 
the  selective  draft,  would  have  been  marked  by 
I’iots  which  would  have  shamed  the  nation.  And. 
without  the  service  of  the  newspapers,  in  making 
plain  to  the  people  the  exact  conditions  of  the  reg¬ 
istration,  the  plan  itself  would  have  been  bungled 
hopelessly,  with  an  eventual  cost  to  the  Government 
not  easily  computed. 

These  instances  of  the  service  of  the  newspapers 
are  merely  typical  of  the  daily  routine.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  voluntarily  giving  to  the 
Government  greater  nuiterial  support  than  any 
other  industry,  the  newspapers  will  not  rebel  against 
si>ecial  super-taxes- — if  these  be  justly  levied,  and 
not  of  a  nature  to  cripple  and  hamper  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  newspapers. 


THE  POSTAL  LEGISLATION  ' 
^-w>iiK  proposition  to  substitute,  for  the  proposed 
I  zone-rate  system,  a  horizontal  rate  of  two 
cents  a  pound  for  all  second-class  matter  is  not 
a  .sound  one.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  impo.se  higher  rates  than  now  prevail  for  the 
earrying  of  second-class  matter,  these  rates  should 
be  graiiuated  according  to  the  length  of  the  haul, 
as  is  proposed  in  the  .zone-rate  plan. 

The  proposed  horizontal  rate  of  two  cents  a 
pound  would  not,  in  any  adequate  sense,  correct 
what  are  contended  to  be  the  abuses  of  the  second- 
cla.ss  rate  privilege.  The  economic  experts  of  the 
I'ost  OHice  Department  have  claimed  that  the  los.ses 


to  the  Government  through  the  one-cent  rate  have 
been  due  to  the  iong  hauls.  They  have  pointed  out 
that  bulk  matter  cannot  be  carried  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  for  the  .same  rate  as  is  charged  for  local  de¬ 
livery,  or  for  short  hauls. 

Vet  the  proposition  for  a  mere  doubling  of  the 
rate,  irrespective  of  the  long  and  short-haul  consid¬ 
erations,  would  perpetuate  the  evil  of  which  com¬ 
plaint  has  always  been  heard.  It  would  continue 
the  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  periodical  of  great 
and  general  circulation,  ASSESSING  THE  LOSSES 
l.NCURUED  IN  CARRYING  THESE  PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS  UPON  ALL  PUBLISHERS  ALIKE. 

Even  objectors  to  the  zone-rate  system,  who  con¬ 
tend  that  the  Government  should  not  put  a  tax  upon 
information  and  public  service,  will  readily  accept 
the  plan  as  being  far  more  equitable  than  an  in- 
crea.sed  horizontal  rate.  If  the  Government  is  to 


LL  of  my  mistakes  have  been 
the  result  of  neglect  to  accep 
the  simple  truth;  therefore  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  truth,  good 
and  had  alike.  The  rattlesnake, 
with  his  had  habits,  is  as  much 
a  fact  as  the  skylark;  poison  ivy 
exists  as  certainly  as  does  the  wild 
rose.  I  oppose  piffle  because  I 
have  observed  that  those  who  get 
along  most  comfortably  avoid 
it  as  much  as  possible. 

— E.  W.  Howe 


put  an  end  to  the  cooperation  so  long  extended  to 
the  publishing  industry,  and  is  to  place  the  post- 
office  service  upon  a  purely  commercial  basi.s,  the 
zone- rate  .system  is  the  best  yet  devised. 


IF  PRINTED  SALESMANSHIP  IS  TO  BE  TAXED, 
ORAL  SALESMANSHIP  SHOULD  BE  TAXED.  TOO! 

IVE  to  any  set  of  men  the  task  of  devising 
.schemes  of  new  taxation  and  you  will  have 
presented  to  you  some  .surprising  propositions. 
The  Government  needs — and  must  have — money,  in 
va.st  sums,  for  the  prosecution  of  a  successful  war. 
Not  all  of  this  money  may  be  raised  through  the 
sale  of  bonds — a  good  deal  of  it  must  come  through 
the  imposition  of  .super-taxea 

It  is  the  part  of  patriotism  to  submit  to  such 
taxes,  as  representing  the  share  of  sacrifice  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  indu.stries  of  the  country  In  the  com¬ 
mon  task.  It  is  only  when  proposals  for  taxation 
are  inherently  destructive — when  the  existence  of 
the  industry  subject  to  such  taxation  is  thereby 
menaced — that  protest  is  proper  and  should  be 
heeded 

The  newspapers  are  service-arms  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  contribute  more  directly  to  the  cause 
of  the  nation  at  war  than  do  any  other  industry. 
They  are,  in  this  period  of  economic  stress,  under 
greater  financial  burdens  than  ever  before.  Yet 
they  are  in  duty  bound  to  incur  further  extraordi¬ 
nary  expenses  in  serving  the  nation — in  procuring 
and  printing  the  news  of  the  great  struggle — in 
keeping  the  need.s  of  the  Government  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people — in  stimulating  and  unifying  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  democracy,  that  the  full 
strength  of  an  undivided  public  opinion  may  support 
the  President  and  his  purposes.  To  impose  upon 
new.spapers  further  burdens  of  cost  would  be  to 
weaken  them,  to  sap  their  strength  for  national  ser¬ 
vice. 

A  good  many  people  are  coming  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  proposed  zone  rate  system  of  postage 
for  new.spai>ers  knd  periodicals  is  based  upon  sound 
buslne.ss  doctrine.  If  the  necessities  of  the  nation 
require  the  establishment  of  such  a  system,  perhaps 
its  operation  might  carry  less  of  hardship  and  in- 
ju.stice  for  the  publi.shing  industry  than  are  inher¬ 
ent  in  other  proposed  legislation.  The  idealistic 
view  does  not  favor  the  zone  rate  system — the  pure¬ 
ly  practical  view  does.  If  Congress  shall  establish 
this  system  it  will  make  mandatory  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  subscription  rates  with  many  periodicals  of 
large  circulation — while,  perhaps,  not  affecting  so 
seriously  the  business  of  the  daily  newspapers.  The 
periodic.al  publishers  would  be  forced  to  pass  on  the 
increa.sed  charge  to  their  readers.  Considering  that 
the  subscription  prices  of  many  magazines  and  pe¬ 
riodicals  of  great  circulation  are  almost  nominal, 
increases  covering  the  additional  expense  of  distri¬ 
bution  would  be  accepted  with  good  grace  by  the 
majority  of  their  readera 

The  proposed  tax  on  advertising  Is,  on  the  other 
hand,  indefensible.  The  genius  who  first  conceived 
the  idea  stopped  far  short  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
policy.  He  should  have  proposed,  also,  a  separate 
tax  on  all  items  of  news,  on  editorials.  He  should 
have  proceeded  still  further,  and  should  have  de- 
vi.sed  a  tax  on  CONVERSATION,  He  should  have 
provided  a  plan  by  which,  for  instance,  the  salesman 
may  be  taxed  for  asking  you  if  you  will  buy  a 


thing.  If  printed  salesmanship  is  to  be  taxed,  oral 
salesmanship  should  be  taxed! 

Through  the  use  of  advertising  a  business  man 
strives  to  place  himself  in  a  position  to  pay  his  taxes 
on  taxable  things — as  well  as  to  so  stimulate  his 
business  that  he  may  give  employment  to  people, 
keep  industries  going  and  further  general  prosper¬ 
ity. 

If  the  privilege  of  asking  people,  through  the 
printed  word,  to  buy  your  commodity  is  a  privilege 
for  which  the  Government  is  to  tax  a  business  man, 
then  the  clerk  must  be  taxed  for  trying  to  make  a 
.sale  to  a  customer  of  a  store. 

It  may  be  contended  that  this  argument  applies 
to  a  tax  on  the  advertiser,  while  the  proposal  is  for 
a  tax  on  the  advertising  revenues  of  the  newspapers. 
The  principle  is  alike  in  either  proposal — for  the  tax 
would  have  to  be  paid,  in  the  end,  by  the  advertiser, 
as  the  newspapers  now  sell  advertising  space  on  the 
lowe.st  possible  rate  basis.  If,  for  the  sake  of  illus¬ 
tration,  we  tax  the  newspaper  publisher  for  his 
.service  to  the  advertiser  in  COMMUNICATING  HIS 
MESSAGE  TO  THE  PEOPLE,  then  we  must  tax, 
al.so,  the  salesman  and  the  clerk.  A  tax  on  adver¬ 
tising  would  have  to  include  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  forms  of  advertising — word  of  mouth  publicity. 

These  extreme  illustrations  are  cited  merely  to 
show  that  the  principle  involved  In  any  attempt  to 
impose  a  tax  on  advertising  is  wholly  unsound — that, 
logically,  it  would  have  to  be  extended  to  include 
all  media  and  channels  for  the  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation,  NOT  OMITTING  ANY  EXPRESSION, 
WRITTEN,  PRINTED,  OR  ORAL,  for  which  the 
writer,  publisher,  or  speaker  receives  compensation. 

All  loyal  citizens  will  pay  whatever  taxes  are  im¬ 
posed  upon  them — but  the  taxing  power,  even  in 
the  stress  of  times  like  these,  should  be  exercised 
with  due  care  that  the  means  do  not  defeat  the  ends 
sought. 

A  REAL  “AD”  OF  LIBERTY  BONDS 

EMBERS  of  the  New  York  Advertising  Club 
met  at  luncheon  a  few  days  ago,  and  con¬ 
cluded  to  write  and  publish  a  real  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Liberty  Bonds,  to  occupy  a  newspaper 
page  and  to  be  paid  for  by  the  contributions  of 
members  of  the  Club. 

The  ad  appeared  in  Wednesday’s  issue  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  and  that  newspaper  carried 
a  stroMg  editorial  to  reinforce  it. 

The  advertisement  itself  is  the  best  one  yet  wrlt- 
l^en,  in  the  opinion  of  many  advertising  men,  on  the 
subject  of  the  bonds.  It  is  striking  in  a  typographi¬ 
cal  way.  It  is  written  with  that  “punch”  which  only 
top-notch  copy  writers  carry.  It  does  not  appeal  to 
patriotism,  nor  beat  the  drum  and  wave  the  flag. 
It  is  a  SELLING  ARGUMENT,  confined  to  the 
business  value  of  the  bond  offering.  It  stresses  the 
soundne.-.s  of  the  Investment,  carrying  conviction  in 
every  sentence. 

The  members  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  who  have  thus  shown  to  the  Government 
HOW  TO  ADVERTISE  ITS  LOAN  BONDS,  and 
who  have  generously  and  patriotically  paid  the  bill 
for  the  i>ublication  of  the  ad  in  a  newspaper  of  tre¬ 
mendous  circulation,  have  earned  the  highest  meed 
of  praise. 


Newspapers  may  not  safely  assume  that  the 
threat  of  a  restrictive  censorship  has  been  finally 
removed  through  the  failure  to  include  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Espionage  bill.  Officialdom  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  united,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  determination 
to  secure  some  sort  of  suppressive  control  of  the 
newspapers,  and  further  fights  in  the  Congress  are 
forecast. 


The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  discussing  some  of  the 
proposals  tor  taxing  the  newspapers,  observes 
that  “hebetudlnoslty  in  Washington  is  not  helpful 
to  national  prosperity."  The  word  sounds  so  like 
the  thing  it  describes  that  it  should  come  Irto  gen¬ 
eral  use. 

t 

P  ATRIOTISM,  not  Socialism,  demands  Oongres- 
*  sionai  action  to  safeguard  the  newspapers 
from  a  paper  famine  in  a  period  when  suoh  a  condi¬ 
tion  would  be  a  national  danger. 
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PERSONALS 

New  YORK. — Lincoln  B.  Palmer, 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Chicago,  where  he  attend¬ 
ed  the  A.  B.  C.  convention  and  spoke 
before  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  stopped  oft  in  Washington, 
on  his  way  back  to  New  York. 

A.  C.  Haeselbarth,  for  many  years 
librarian  of  the  New  York  World  is 
again  on  duty  after  a  two  weeks’  ill¬ 
ness. 

F.  B.  Saumenig,  of  the  New  York 
World  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
occupied  in  settling  in  a  new  home  in 
Mt.  Vernon. 

Curtis  Lee  Laws,  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  man,  is  to  deliver  the  commence¬ 
ment  address  at  the  University  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma.  at  Norman. 

Chester  L.  Lucas,  associate  editor  of 
Machinery,  New  York,  gave  a  lecture 
on  the  manufacture  of  war  munitions 
before  the  Cleveland  Engineering  So- 
city,  June  5.  His  talk  was  illustrated 
by  motion  pictures. 

James  E.  Dever,  of  the  war  desk  of 
the  New  York  World,  returned  on  Mon¬ 
day  from  a  vacation. 


OTHER  CITIES. — Joseph  H.  Rich- 
ard.son,  former  Nashville  newspaper 
man  who  has  been  .serving  in  the 
French  ambulance  corps,  has  returned 
to  Nashville  after  an  absence  of  several 
months. 

Gasrfon  Bureau,  on  June  4,  becomes 
motion-picture  editor  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item,  succeeding  R.  E.  Pritchard, 
who  assumes  other  duties  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Item. 

H.  Sheman  Mitchell,  formerly  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  has  gone  to  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  to  take  charge  of  the  news  end 
of  the  Anchorage  Evening  Times. 

EMwln  Badger,  formerly  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  is  now  city  editor  of  th'e  Everett, 
(Wash.)  Tribune. 

Edward  F.  Warfel  of  Richmond,  Ind., 
formerly  with  the  Associated  Press  in 
Indianapolis,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
licity  man  for  the  Indiana  State  council 
of  defence.  He  will  have  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Indianapolis. 

Hilton  H.  Railey,  formerly  night  city 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  American,  is 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  Evening  Ledger 
of  Philadelphia. 

L.  D.  Webster,  formerly  of  Austin, 
Tex.,  is  now  editor  of  the  Madill  (Okla.) 
Record. 

Guy  P.  Clark,  of  the  Clarksdale  (Miss.) 
Register,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Mississippi  Press  Association  at  the 
fifty-second  annual  convention  held  re¬ 
cently  at  Laurel,  Miss.  The  Association 
will  meet  in  Jackson  next  year. 

Harvey  R.  Young,  advertising  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Columjbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  will 
lie  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  World’s 
Salesmanship  Congress  in  Detroit  who 
will  occupy  a  pulpit  to-morrow  evening. 
Mr.  Young  will  appear  at  the  Mayflowner 
Baptist  Church.  Like  all  of  the  other 
speakers  he  will  talk  on  the  "Ethics 
of  Salesmanship.” 

S.  E.  Kiser,  formerly  of  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  is  now  managing  editor 
of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Nows. 

PI’TTSBURGH. —  Dr.  James  A.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
will  deliver  the  baccalaureate  sermon  at 
Ohio  We^eyan  University,  Deleware,  O. 

Mrs  Rose  Collins  Jones,  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  I^eader  was  elected  prerfdent  of 
the  Httsburgh  Woman’s  Press  Club. 
Marlon  Brunot  Haymaker,  Chronicle- 
Telegraph;  Miss  Iva  Rowley,  Gazette- 
Times,  vice-presidents.  Mrs.  Chester  D. 
Potter,  corresponding  secretary.  May 


War  is  honorable 

In  those  who  do  their  native  rights  maintain; 

In  those  whose  swords  an  iron  barrier  are 
Between  the  lawless  spoiler  and  the  weak. — Baillie. 


Stranathan,  Dispatch,  treasurer.  Di¬ 
rectors  are:  Mary  Roberts  liinehart, 
Mrs  E.  J.  Thompson,  Mi.ss  Catherine 
Patterson,  Mrs  Lillian  Russel  Moore 
and  Mi-s.  Mary  Hayes  Davis,  'fhe  club 
invested  $350  in  liberty  bonds. 

Ronald  11.  Knepper,  son  of  John  B. 
Knopper,  publisher  of  the  Carnegie 
(Pa.)  Item  was  the  first  from  that  town 
to  enlist.  He  is  at  Fort  McKinley  Port¬ 
land.  Me.,  barracks  and  is  writing  from 
there  for  the  paper. 

Edward  D.  Padgett  was  re-elected 
president  of  Pittsburgh  Typographical 
Union  No  7. 

A.  P,  Moore,  edltor-in-chiCif  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Loader  and  Col.  C.  A.  Rook, 
publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch 
have  been  made  members  of  the  recep¬ 
tion  committee  to  greet  Prince  Udine 
and  Signor  Ma^coni  on  the  visit  of  the 
Italian  Commis.sion  to  Pittsburgh. 

Theodore  A.  Huntley,  formerly  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  is  representing  the  Tri- 
State  News  Bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  Ira  Grundish  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  first  member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times  staff  to  enlist 
for  service  with  the  nation’s  fighting 
forces.  He  joined  the  Fifth  United 
States  Reserve  Regiment  of  Engineers. 

General  Alliert  Logan  has  presented 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  Club  with  complete 
decorations  for  the  interior  and  exterior 
of  the  club  house,  these  patriotic  em¬ 
blems  -representing  a  monetary  value  of 
at>out  $1,500. 


WASHING'TON — Walter  Lippman, 

one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  Re¬ 
public,  has  been  appointed  confidential 
adviser  to  Secretary  of  War  Baker. 

Edward  B.  McLean,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has 
renewed  his  contest  over  his  father’! 
will  in  the  courts  here. 

Roy  Baker,  a  well-known  Washing¬ 
ton  newspaper  man,  now  living  in  New 
York,  was  here  for  a  few  days  this  week 
renewing  old  friendships. 

Nat  T.  Worley,  formerly  of  Washing¬ 
ton  newspapers,  has  enlisted  in  the 
First  Engineer  Corps,  New  York  Rt* 
serves,  which  will  report  to  Fort  Totten 
Saturday. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.— Capt  W.  D. 

Perrin,  of  the  Journal,  is  with  the 
Providence  Grays  on  its  Southern  tour. 

Paul  B.  Howland,  Robert  L.  Wood- 
worth,  Charles  R.  Stark,  jr.,  Arthur 
Crowell,  Herbert  Slayton,  and  W.  M. 
Strong  figured  in  transfers  in  the  night 
and  day  staffs  of  the  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin  this  week,  the  latter  three  going 
to  the  night  side. 


CLEVELAND,— Philip  A.  von  Blon, 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  now 
with  the  I^akeside  Hospital  Unit,  in 
France,  had  his  first  staff  letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  June  6.  It 
was  written  May  16  on  board  ship  off 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  Washington  censors. 

Jack  Raper,  funny  man  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  spoke  before  the  Cleveland 
Retail  Credit  Men  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  June  7. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  McKee,  wife  of  A.  E. 
McKee,  special  writer  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  as  chairman  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Red  Cross  nursing  committee,  has 
received  orders  from  Washington  to  re¬ 
cruit  an  emergency  unit  bf  fifteen  nur- 
sea 


W.  W.  Thornton,  of  the  Scripps  Mc¬ 
Rae  League  of  Newspapers,  located  at 
.\kron,  James  W.  Faulkner,  Columbus 
representative  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  and  John  P.  Frey,  editor  of  the 
iron  Moulder’s  Journal,  Cincinnati,  have 
been  named  by  Gov.  James  M.  Cox,  of 
Ohio,  as  members  of  the  Ohio  branch. 
Council  of  National  Defence, 

Enlistments  from  the  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  to  date  afe  Harry  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Ohio  Field  Artillery;  E.  R. 
Hoftyzer,  Officers’  Reserve;  Tom  Mc¬ 
Kee,  Red  Cross,  Lakeside  Unit,  now 
in  France;  Tom  D.  Schlabach,  Troop 
A;  Fred  Bergold,  Co.  F,  Ohio  Engin¬ 
eers;  Charles  R.  Bowman,  Troop  A; 
.\.  T.  Hopkins,  Troop  A;  J.  T.  Mur- 
l)hy.  Troop  A;  George  Sweeny,  Troop  A; 
R.  B.  Martindale,  Navy;  A.  Manz,  Ohio 
Engineers;  A.  Kemp,  Ohio  Engineers; 
William  Kemp,  Ohio  Engineers;  J. 
Skinkis,  Ohio  Engineers;  Harry  Burn, 
Ohio  Engineers;  M.  Huggins,  Cavalry. 

Donald  C.  Dougherty,  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
■  for  several  years,  has  been  made  fi¬ 
nancial  secretary  of  the  lied  Cross  or¬ 
ganization  work  in  northern  Ohio,  out¬ 
side  the  large  cities.  Dougherty  is  a 
graduate  of  Phillips,  Andover,  and  Cor¬ 
nell. 

Engle  E.  Criswell,  Plain  Dealer  re¬ 
porter,  has  enlisted  in  Battery  C.  First 
Ohio  Artillery. 

Chester  W.  Ruth,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Leader,  has  en¬ 
listed  with  the  marines.  He  is  a  broth¬ 
er  of  Carl  D.  Ruth,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  for  several  years  Col¬ 
umbus  correspondent  for  the  Leader. 
His  home  is  at  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

W.  T.  Brink,  fromerly  with  the  To¬ 
peka  State  Journal,  is  now  with  the 
Cleveland  Press. 

Fred  B.  Foulk,  formerly  copy  reader 
with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  now 
has  a  similar  desk  with  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun. 

Elbert*  H.  Baker,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  Mrs.  Baker 
entertained  350  employees  of  that  news¬ 
paper  with  their  wives  and  sweethearts, 
at  their  home,  Kewaydin  Farm,  at 


Gates  Mills.  Miss  Georgie  Bowen,  of 
the  Sunday  magazine,  regaled  the  as¬ 
semblage  with  acrobatic  stunts.  Eric 
C.  Hopwood,  managing  editor,  won  the 
fat  man’s  race.  Pictures  of  the  out¬ 
ing  were  taken  for  the  Plain  Dealer 
motion  picture  magazine  and  will  be 
shown  in  theatres  throughout  the  'city. 


DALLAS.  Tex. — Charles  F.  Inglish, 
editor  of  the  Bonham  (Tex.)  Daily 
Favorite,  has  been  elected  secretary  of 
the  Bonham  Board  of  Trade.  He  will 
i-csign  as  editor  of  the  Daily  Favorite 
and  will  devote  all  his  time  to  his  new 
duties. 

Paul  il.  Sheldon,  well-known  news¬ 
paper  man  of  Houston,  Tex.,  will  leave 
in  a  few  days  for  Buffalo,  N.'Y.,  where 
he  has  accepted  a  position.  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don  was  honor  guest  at  a  picnic  given 
him  by  the  Houston  Rotary  Club  last 
week. 

William  Grady  Kinsolving,  well- 
known  Texas  newspaper  man,  who  was 
for  a  time  sporting  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  later  sporting  editor  of 
the  Dallas  Evening  Journal,  and  was 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Galveston  Daily  News,  has  been 
commissioned  by  Gov.  Ferguson  as  first 
lieutenant  of  cavalry  in  the  Texas  Na¬ 
tional  Guard. 

Din.smore  W.  Hume,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Qalve.ston  (Tex.)  Dally 
Tribune,  is  now  employed  as  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  Vernon,  Tex. 

Ashley  Evans,  formerly  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Bonham  (Texas)  News, 
is  now  city  editor  of  the  Bonham  (Tex¬ 
as)  Dally  Favorite,  having  succeeded 
C.  R.  English,  who  has  accepted  the 
position  of  secretary  to  the  Bonham 
Board  of  Trade. 


Visitors  to  New  York 

E.  W.  Barrett,  editor  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (.A.la.)  Age-Herald. 

D.  D.  Moore,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Tlmes-Picayune. 

James  Schermerhorn,  of  the  Detroit 
Times. 

J.  D.  Plummer,  of  the  Springfield 
(Mas.s.)  Union. 

Elbert  H.  Baker,  of  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


Debate  with  yourself  the  wisdom  of 
your  conduct  toward  others. 


The  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  has  contracted 
for  the  Haskin  service. 
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MILWAI’KEE — U.  G.  Cox,  of  Oma¬ 
ha.  Neb.,  for  the  last  four  years  as- 
si.stant  nifcht  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
S<-ntinel,  and  head  of  the  copy  desk,  has 
resip^ned  to  take  the  position  of  State 
and  a-ssistant  telegraph  editor  on  the 
Evening  Wisconsin. 

F'rank  Effinger  was  elected  president 
of  the  Milwaukee  Adverti.sing  Club  at 
its  meeting  last  week.  His  first  official 
duty  was  the  naming  of  a' committee  to 
obtain  a  new  headquarters  for  the  Club. 

H.  Jones,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Times  staff,  has  taken  a  position 
on  the  copy  de.sk  of  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

Edward  C.  Hart,  former  Milwaukee 
newsi)aper  man,  latterly  of  the  Green 
Hay  Gazette,  has  joined  the  officers'  Re- 
W‘rve  force  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Ill. 

Joseph  Kidder,  for'  many  years  asso¬ 
ciated  with  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  papers, 
is  among  recently  acquired  attaches  of 
the  Milwaukee  Free  Press  force. 


SAN  FRANCISCO— Kenneth  C.  Ad¬ 
ams,  political  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  is  again  at  his 
desk,  after  covering  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  at  Sacramento. 

Irvin  C.  Keeler,  a  well-known  spe¬ 
cial  writer,  of  this  city,  who  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  local  hotel  paper,  has  just 
lieen  presented  with  a  gold  member¬ 
ship  plate  by  the  Greeters,  for  meritor¬ 
ious  service.  Keeler  founded  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chapter,  Greeters  of  America,  a 
national  organization  of  hotel  men. 

Paul  A,  Sinsheimer,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  man,  who  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  stock  and  bond  department  of 
the  Railroad  Commission  of  California 
for  five  years,  has  become  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Union  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  of  San  Francisco.  Sinsheimer 
Itegan  his  career  here  on  the  old  Morn¬ 
ing  <^all.  and  made  his  mark  as  a  finan¬ 
cial  writer. 

Denton  W.  Crow,  formerly  on  the 
.staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Associated  Press 
in  San  Francisco. 

William  F.  Hart  has  left  the  staff 
of  the  Associated  Press  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  New  York,  where  he  has  been 
engaged  by  a  prominent  moving  picture 
concern  as  a  scenario  writer. 

Frank  L.  Mulgrew,  a  San  Francisco 
newspaper  man,  and  Peter  B.  Kyne, 
the  short-story  writer,  recently  left 
Oroville  by  automobile,  for  a  mine  at 
Nimshew,  Cal.,  which  they  own. 

Samuel  G.  Blythe,  the  political  writ¬ 
er.  Is  vl.siting  San  Francisco  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  son,  S.  O.  Blythe,  a  re- 
IKjrter  on  a  Portland  paper. 

H.  G.  Harvey,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  staff,  and  R.  J.  Waters,  an 
editor  attached  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Western  division  of  the  Associated 
Press  In  San  Francisco,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  ensigns  in  the  navy  and 
ordered  to  the  local  censor.ship  detail. 
Thomas  F.  Rooney,  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  has  been  appointed  a 
“gunner  radio”  and  J.  B.  Le  Compte, 
formerly  an  Examiner  telegrapher,  has 
t>een  promoted  from  gunner  to  ensign. 


OPPO.SE  ADVERTISING  TAX. 


Me«s,  Given,  and  Oliver,  Pittsburgh 
Publishers,  Offer  Their  Views. 

Pittsburgh,  June  7. — T.  Hart  Given, 
president  of  the  Pittsbui^h  Post  and 
Sun,  and  Senator  George  T.  Oliver, 
Times  and  Chronicle-Telegraph,  had  a 
hearing  with  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate  at  Washington  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  increasing  the  second-class  mail 
rates  In  the  War  Revenue  bill.  Mr. 
Oliver  objected  to  the  advertising  tax. 
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holdl..g  that  it  would  be  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  newspapers.  In  this  view 
he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Given.  Mr. 
Oliver  said  he  favored  a  reasonable  ad¬ 
vance  in  postage  rates,  enough  to  com¬ 
pensate  in  part  for  the  loss  which  the 
Government  now  sustains  in  its  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail.  Both  urged  adoption 
of  the  House  zone  plan,  providing  for 
increase  of  seconu-class  postage  rates, 
instead  of  the  proposed  substitute  of 
2  per  cent,  tax  upon  advertising  re¬ 
ceipts. 


ADVERTISING  EXHIBIT 


Exhibition  Made  in  St.  Louis  One  of 
the  Most  C9mplete  in  its  History. 

The  opening  of  the  National  Exhibit 
of  Examples  of  EMucatlonai  Advertis¬ 
ing  struck  the  keynote  of  this  great 
convention,  and,  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Q.  Peterson,  of  Chicago,  this 
feature  of  the  week’s  programme  is 
drawing  much  attention.  This  exhibit 
covers  30,000  feet  of  floor  surface  in 
the  City  Hail,  and  visutors  number  well 
up  into  the  hundreds  This  exhibit  was 
arranged  by  Mr.  Petersen,  who  has 
di.splayed  it  at  the  last  six  conventions 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World.  There  are  1,600  business 
l>ooks  in  this  collection.  Placed  in  their 
respective  places  to  accommodate  per¬ 
sons  representing  certain  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  library  exhibition  is  an  impos¬ 
ing  illustration  of  the  entire  work  of  the 
convention.  Graphic  descriptions  of  the 
work  of  business  systems  and  retail- 
.service  department  of  the  Association, 
which  sujyplies  modem  accounting  sys¬ 
tems  of  a  simpllfled  character  to  re¬ 
tailers  at  a  nominal  price  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  not  of  making  a  profit,  but  of  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  were  gdven.  Books  piertaJning 
to  methods  of  advertising  are  given 
prominent  place,  particularljr  those  de¬ 
voted  to  newspaper  and  community 
adverti.sing.  A  good  example  of  the 
community  advertising  system  shows 
the  progress  of  Dallas,  lex.,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Southwest.  They 
are  carrying  out  in  detail  the  methods 
outlined  in  the  community  volumes 
which  are  on  display. 


'AGENTS  TO  ORGANIZE 


Southeastern  Advertising  Agents  Get  To¬ 
gether  in  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Southeastern  Advertising  Agents’ 
Association  was  organized  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  May  31.  There  were  present  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  of  Baltimore,  Washlngrton,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Norfolk,  Jacksonville,  Atlanta, 
and  other  southern  pointa  The  organ¬ 
ization  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
cooperating  to  the  end  that  advertis¬ 
ing  may  be  improved,  to  exchange 
id^as,  uplift  the  members  and  for  the 
closer  cooperation  of  publishers  and 
good  service  to  the  advertisers.  There 
were  represented  at  the  meeting  the 
following  agencies  at  the  meeting: 
Benjamln-Rickard  Co.,  Washington,  D. 
C. :  Dillard  Jacobs  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
C.  W.  Page  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.;  Moses 
Advertising  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Dap-* 
prlch  Advertising  Agency,  Richmond, 
Va.;  Green  Lucas  Advertising  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Freeman  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.;  Moffett 
Lynch,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Virginia  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  the 
Montgomery  Advertising  Agency,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla. 

The  following  executive  committee 
was  named:  C.  W.  Page,  R.  S.  Free¬ 
man.  B.  R.  Montgomery,  Dillard 
Jacobs,  Fred  Dapprlch,  Benjamin  and 
Jacob  B.  Moses. 


ADVERTISING  WOMEN 
HEAR  ABLE  ADDRESSES 


Increasing  Imi>ortance  of  Part  that 

Women  Are  Playing  in  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Business  of  .America  Indicated 

by  Large  Number  of  Women  at 

A.  A.  C.  W.  Convention. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  prof¬ 
itable  of  the  many  departmental  ses- 
lons  held  in  connection  with  the  A.  A. 
C.  W.  convention  in  St.  Louis  this  week 
was  the  advertising  women’s  confer¬ 
ence,  held  Monday  afternoon.  When 
the  roll  was  called,  each  one  was  asked 
to  give  her  name  and  tell  what  firm  or 
kind  of  goods  she  advertised.  Answers 
were  given  in  clever  ways,  some  in  verse, 
but  the  fact  that  women  were  there 
representing  everything  from  a  razor 
to  a  baby’s  food,  spelled  success  for 
women  ir,  the  advertising  field. 

Miss  J.  J.  Martin,  president  of  the 
New  York  League  of  Advertising  Wo¬ 
men,  New  York,  was  elected  chairman, 
and  introduced  as  the  first  speaker  Miss 
Daisy  Ninlllnger,  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Women’s  Advertising  Club,  who 
spoke  on  “The  Awakening  of  Women.” 
She  was  followed  by  Miss  Jane  Carroll, 
of  New  York,  who  spoke  on  “Advertis¬ 
ing  in  Foreign  Trade.”  In  part,  she 
said: 

“The  prini’jples  of  advertising  may 
be  akin,  but  there  are  certain  funda¬ 
mentals  that  differ  in  every  market. 
A  very  thon  ugh  analysis  of  the  de¬ 
sired  market  must  be  made,  consider¬ 
ing  the  factors  of  transportation,  dis¬ 
tribution  facilities,  .credit,  climate,  num¬ 
ber  of  possible  customers,  consumers, 
per-capita  wealth,  per  cent.'  of  literacy, 
means  of  livelihood,  language,  racial, 
and  religious  prejudices,  advantages  of 
social  life,  home  life,  amusements, 
clothe.s,  food  units  of  weights  and 
money,  etc.  In  short,  we  must  know 
just  how  these  consumers  differ  from 
our  own  people,  and  then  some.  Ad¬ 
verti.sing  and  merchandising  must  go 
on  hand.  Women  are  as  a  rule  consnd- 
placing  advertising  in  foreign  countries 
cnuld  at  present,  I  believe,  be  counted 
hand.  Women  are  as  a  rule  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  more  responsible  in  regard 
to  details,  which  are  most  important 
In  foreign  trade  and  adve^sing.” 

norence  A.  Shindler,  president  of  the 
Women’s  Advertising  Club  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  told  the  conference  that  their 
chief  activity  should  be  directed  to  win¬ 
ning  the  greater  confidence  of  all  wo¬ 
men  in  advertising.  She  urged  that 
women  in  the  advertising  field  every¬ 
where  appeal  to  their  sisters  with  facts 
about  the  dependability  of  advertising, 
to  the  end  that  confidence  will  be  en¬ 
gendered  In  the  printed  word,  and  do 
their  share  towards  eliminating  the  dis¬ 
honest  advertiser  who  would  tear  down 
that  confidence. 

Those  who  would  sell  to  women 
through  advertising  must  understand 
her,  was  the  statement  of  Mary  E.  El¬ 
lis,  Dayton,  O.,  in  her  talk  before  the 
Conference. 

“The  secret  of  selling  women  is  to 
meet  them  where  their  Interests  are,” 
she  said.  “Bargain  advertising  will  at¬ 
tract  a  certain  class,  but  will  it  hold 
them  as  permanent  customers  of  the 
.store,  which  is  what  counts  in  thfe  long 
run?  It  will  not.  The  bargain  hunter 
goes  where  the  bargains  are  most  al¬ 
luring.  They  buy  when  the  styles  are 
on  the  wane  and  have  never  yet  bev.n 
thoroughly  satisfied. 

“Onr  duty  as  advertising  women  Is 
to  educate  the  bargain  seeker  up'  to 
higher  ideals  in  advertising.  To  prove 
to  her  that  gone  are  the  days  of  'bar¬ 
gains.*  That  the  merchant  who  marks. 


his  goods  a.t  a  fair  profit  originally  can¬ 
not  afford  to  sell  a  $35  suit  for  $27.50 
in  the  prime  of  the  season.  'We  must 
make  her  see  as  the  thinking  women 
do,  that  a  garment  purchased  in  the 
early  season  when  she  can  realize  a 
a  long  season’s  wear  from  it  and  the 
style  is  advanced,  is  worth  its  full  or¬ 
iginal  price,  while  the  same  garment 
purchased  several  months  later,  after 
the  style  is  passed  and  it  has  been 
pulled  around  by  hundreds  of  custom¬ 
ers  and  only  a  few  weeks  left  to  wear 
it,  is  no  longer  a  $35  value,  but  is  worth 
only  its  reduced  price.  So  interesting¬ 
ly  told  information  about  style,  produc¬ 
tion,  quality,  description,  service  of  the 
merchandise  and  service  of  the  store 
is  the  kind  of  advertising  that  will  sell 
the  thinking  women  that  build  a  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Miss  Anita  Moore,  a  St.  Louis  ad¬ 
vertising  woman,  publicity  manager  for 
the  convention,  speaking  before  the 
Conference  paid  high  compliment  to 
the  men  and  the  newspapers  of  St. 
Louis  which  have  helped  to  Interest  St. 
Louis  people  in  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs. 

“How  to  Reach  the  Men”  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  delivered  before 
the  conference  by  a  woman.  Miss  Ol¬ 
ive  A.  Cole,  advertising  director  of  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Boston.  Miss 
Cole  said  that  if  all  men  thought  alike 
her  problem  would  be  a  simple  one.  But 
she  quickly  added:  “As  many  men,  as 
many  minds.” 

To  get  the  results,  said  Miss  Cole, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
“that  one  great  principle  in  advertis¬ 
ing  to  men  which  is  service.  Nearly 
every  man  is  ‘from  Missouri’  when  it 
comes  to  buying  and  the  first  thought 
that  occurs  to  him  after  his  attention 
has  been  caught  is  ‘do  I  need  this  and 
what  will  it  do  for  me.’  ” 

Mis.s  Cole  then  proceeded,  to  explain 
the  success  of  her  methods  by  saying 
that  she  was  advertising  something 
which  was  giving  genuine  service.  “It 
is  merely  a  story  of  real  service,”  she 
said. 


Letters  to 
Successful 
Publishers 


Mr.  George  B.  Frease, 

The  Repository, 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Frease : 

When  the  Central  Press  As¬ 
sociation  was  as  yet  only  a 
plan,  you  approved  the  plan, 
and  have  been  a  sustaining 
member  of  our  organization 
ever  since. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
were  the  very  first  publisher 
in  the  country  to  line  up  with 
us.  Do  you  think  we  will 
ever  forget  that  ?  Hardly! 

Just  what  your  support 
means  to  us  may  be  judged 
by  the  kind  of  paper  you  put 
out.  You  have  an  iron-clad 
grip  on  one  of  the  best  fields 
in  America,  and  you  have  it 
because  you  are  giving  your 
readers  a  real  paper. 

Long  may  you  prosper  ! 
Your  friends. 

The  Central  Press  Ass’n. 

New  York  and  Cleveland. 
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LOOKS  TO  U.  S.  AD  MEN 
TO  HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 


J.  Murray  Allison  Tells  Members  of  the 
A.  A,  C.  W.  that  Their  Organization  is 
Held  in  High  Esteem  Abroad,  and 
that  English  Ad  Men  Look  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Ad  Men  to  Aid  in  Winning  War. 
Advertising  can  help  to  win  a  war. 

It  can  can  do  as  much  for  America  as 
it  did  for  Great  Britain,  where  it  saved 
several  situations.  The  advantage  the 
Americans  hold  over  the  British  is  in 
the  fact  that  they  have  a  great,  well 
organized  and  perfectly  working  adver¬ 
tising  body  in  the  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World.  J.  Murray  Al¬ 
lison,  publisher  of  Land  and  Water,  of 
London,  Eng.,  who  addressed  the  A.  A. 

C.  W.  on  the  subject  of  "What  Adver- 
ti.sing  has  Done  for  England,”  paid  a 
splendid  tribute  to  the  advertising  men 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  part  they 
will  play  in  helping  to  win  the  world  war 
for  civilization.  Mr.  Allison,  said  in  part: 

WHAT  ADVERTISING  DOES. 

“Advertising  plays  a  very  important 
part  indeed  when  war  becomes  as  this 
war  has  become,  not  merely  the  clash 
of  armed  forces  one  against  the  other, 
but  a  conflict  between  whole  peoples, 
a  conflict  between  two  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  theories  of  government,  of  civili¬ 
zation,  even  of  existence  itself.  That 
advertising  does  play  this  important 
part  in  such  a  conflict  as  the  one  that 
has  held  almost  the  entire  world  in  its 
grip  for  nearly  three  years,  is  no  theory. 
It  is  no  bombastic  utterance,  it  is  plain 
and  sober  fact.  It  has  been  proven 
without  any  shadow  of  piossible  doubt. 

“What  advertising  has  done  for  Eng¬ 
land.”  What  advertising  has  done  so 
for  may  be  tabulated  briefly:  It  raised 
five  million  fighting  men  under  the 
voluntary  system.  It  raised  .countless 
billions  of  dollars  in  loans  floated  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  raised  nearly  $5,000,000,000  in 
private  donations  for  the  various  War 
charities,  the  majority  of  which  were 
run  by  advertising  men.  It  discovered 
to  the  authorities  over  a  million  men 
whose  trades  and  their  knowledge  of 
those  trades  made  them  skilled  muni¬ 
tion  workers.  It  persuaded  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  women  to  offer  their  country  the 
labor  of  their  hands  to  release  the  male 
workers  for  other  duties.  Advertising 
taught  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to 
work  harder  and  produce  more,  to  give 
up  their  useless  luxuries  when  it  was 
necessary  to  consume  less  petrol,  less 
rubber,  and  less  food;  It  taught  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people  the  sin  of  waste  and  the  glory 
of  sacrifice. 

“While  these  great  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  were  in  progress,  the  Allies  were 
on  the  defensive;  they  were  just  hold¬ 
ing  on.  Every  man,  every  siiell,  every 
gun,  every  munition  worker,  every  wo¬ 
man  worker  counted  enormou.sly. 
Imagine  what  would  have  happened 
in  that  terrible  year  of  1915  had  there 
been  a  really  serious  shortage  in  men 
and  money  in  addition  to  the  tempo¬ 
rary  .shortage  of  munitions. 

ADVERTISING  FILLED  THE  RANKS. 

“During  those  fateful  days  of  1915  a 
shortage  of  50,000  men  on  the  we.stern 
front,  especially  at  the  second  battle 
of  Ypre.s,  would  have  meant  disaster. 
Thanks  to  advertising,  the  men  were 
there  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  thanks 
to  their  heroism,  Ihe  line  was  held. 

“I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  spend  any  more 
time  in  proving  that  advertising  did  all 
and  more  than  all  its  advocates  claim¬ 
ed  it  would  do. 

“We  in  England  have  always  regard¬ 
ed  you  here  as  our  masters  in  adver¬ 


tising.  We  have  sat  at  your  feet  and 
have  learned  the  lesson  you  have  so 
generously  taught  us,  but  you  will,  I 
am  sure,  forgive  us  a  little  pride  in  the 
matter  of  this  war  advertising.  We 
the  pupils,  feel  proud  to  have  blazed 
this  trail  for  you. 

“I  do  not  propose  to  say  anything 
about  your  war  advertising  campaigns, 
present  and  future,  in  this  country. 
We  know  you,  we  know  what  you  can 
do.  You  have  a  harder  task  than  we 
had,  the  war  perhaps  is  not  yet  prop¬ 
erly  realized  here  on  account  of  your 
distance,  I  shall  not  say  isolation  from 
the  scene  of  conflict,  and  this  is  a  vast 
country  to  cover.  But,  we  look  for¬ 
ward  confidently  to  a  brilliant  result. 

“But  there  is  one  thing  that  perhaps 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say.  This  gath¬ 
ering  represents  a  really  wonderful  or¬ 
ganization.  It  represents  billions  of 
dollars  of  capital,  and  very  alert  capi¬ 
tal,  at  that.  It  may  not  repre.sent  the 
actual  manufacturing  end  of  big  busi¬ 
ness;  but  it  does  represent  everything 
that  has  to  do  with  the  distribution  and 
selling  of  a  hundred  thousand  products. 
It  represents  a  force  that  penetrates 
into  the  farthermost  corners  of  the 
earth,  a  force  that  has  made  American 


trade-marks  familiar  and  trusted  and 
honored  throughout  the  world.  It  rep¬ 
resents  the  concentrated  brains  of  this 
great  nation  of  trade  and  indtistry  and 
accomplishment.  I  understand  that 
the  services  of  this  organization,  and 
that  means  the  services  of  every  man 
associated  with  it  has  been  offered  to 
the  Cabinet  at  Washington.  A  ready¬ 
made,  tried,  and  proved  machine,  in 
full  working  order,  lies  ready  for  the 
immediate  use  of  the  United  States 
Government.  It  is  equipped  as  no  other 
body  in  the  world  is  equipped,  or  can 
possibly  be  equipped,  to  exercise  a  func¬ 
tion  that  is  inseparably  affiliated  with 
the  art  of  modern  warfare,  a  function 
that  the  Government  must  use  from 
day  to  day  for  carrying  into  effect  its 
varoius  purposes,  the  function  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say 
that  I  trust  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  wll  make  the  fullest  use 
of  your  patriotic  and  generous  effort? 

“Let  me  add  just  one  word  on  behalf 
of  your  friends  and  my  friends,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  community  of  Great  Britain. 
We  have  always  known  that  in  your 
hearts  you  were  with  us,  but  now  we 
can  think  and  say  at  last,  “We  are  a 
liand  of  brothers,”  and  we  know  that 


when  this  great  war  has  ceased  to  be, 
both  you  and  we,  every  man  of  us,  no 
matter  what  task  the  path  of  duty  in¬ 
dicates,  will  be  able  to  say  in  perfect 
truth  to  ourselves  and  to  each  other, 
‘We  did  our  bit  to  make  the  world  once 
more  a  safe  and  sweet  place  to  live  in.’  ” 


ADVERTISING  CUTS  COSTS 


Charts  to  Show  that  Advertising  Reduces 
the  Cost  of  Living. 

One  Interesting  angle  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  is  the  charts  which  show  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  been  cut  by  adver¬ 
tising  and  that  good  advertising  will 
further  the  reduction  of  the  high  cost 
of  living.  Thousands  of  visitors  daily 
are  viewing  the  exhibit  at  the  .City  Hall. 
In  some  cases  it  is  said  to  have  reduced 
the  cost  one-half  and  that  the  goods 
most  benefited  by  the  advertising  were 
cereals,  olive  oil,  shaving  materials, 
auto  necessities,  cameras,  and  automo- 
Wles.  The  method  in  concrete  is  shown 
in  charts,  which  show  just  where  and 
how  the  selling  expenses  have  been  re¬ 
duced.  Graphic  diagrams  show  how  an 
e.stablished  agency  can  handle  adver¬ 
tising  for  firms  and  bring  expenses 
down  to  a  favorable  low  figure. 


whp:re  news  is  told, 

OUR  INK  IS  SOLD! 


News  Ink 

That  we  are  meeting  competition  on  quality  successfully, 
and  that  our  prices  are  favorable  considering  this  quality,  is 
proven  by  our  vastly  increased  business  within  the  past  year. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  manufacture  our  own 
Carbon  Black. 

Surely  with  this  firm  back  of  you,  pressroom  troubles  can 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Not  only  our  salesmen,  but 
also  our  chemists  will  co  operate  with  you  in  inaugurating  a 
service  that  will  not  only  meet  your  requirements,  but  will 
also  make  you  consider  us  a  part  of  your  own  organization, 
the  resulting  service  being  to  our  mutual  advantage. 

We  sincerely  urge  a  trial  of  our  News  Ink,  for  either  Flat¬ 
bed  or  Web  presses. 

THE  AULT  &  WIBORG  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

57  GREENE  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  BUYERS  THINK, 
WE  SELL  THE  INK! 
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TORONTO  TO  ENTERTAIN 
NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 


Annual  Convention  of  Canadian  Press 

Assoriation  Will  Consider  Problems  of 

Newspaper-Making  in  War  Time  - 

Record-Breaking  Attendance  Promis¬ 
ed. 

Toronto,  June  5. — The  large.st  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  history  of  the  Canadian 
Press  A.ssociation  is  promi.sed  for  next 
wc«‘k’s  two-day  convention  of  the  As- 
so<  iation  in  Toronto's  big  two-million- 
dol'ar  Technical  School.  Already  the 
head  office  has  t)een  notified  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  attendance  of  25  per  cent,  more 
memlK-rs  than  came  to  the  city  for  the 
1916  meeting,  and  there  are  always  a 
certain  number  who  come  without  ad¬ 
vising  headquarters  in  advance. 

Much  the  same  arrangements  have 
t>een  made  as  were  In  force  last  year. 
The  convention  opens  on  Thursday 
morning,  when  the  As.sociation  convenes 
in  general  se.s.slon  for  the  hearing  of 
the  presidential  address  and  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  various  committee  reports. 
Then,  at  11  A.  M..  the  three  sections — 
daily,  weekly,  and  trade  and  cla.s.s — com¬ 
mence  their  separate  proceedings,  which 
are  carried  on  independently  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  days.  Only 
memlK-rs  of  the  individual  sections  are 
admitted  to  these  meetings. 

fMitorial  night,  which  is  open  to  the 
public,  is  scheduled  for  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning.  and  great  interest  is  being  evinc¬ 
ed  in  the  announcement  that  John  R. 
Rathom,  of  the  Providence  Journal,  will 
be  present  and  will  give  Canadians  the 
fK-nefit  of  "some  inside  hi.story.”  In 
connection  with  Mr.  Rathom’s  visit,  a 
civic  welcome  has  been  suggested  by 
.some  of  the  Aldermen,  though  at  time 
of  writing  nothing  definite  has  been 
announced  in  this  connection.  Mr. 

I  fathom  has.  however,  consented  to  ad- 
dre.ss  the  members  of  the  Empire  Club, 
of  Toronto,  at  a  luncheon  on  Friday. 

BIG  PROGRAMME  PREPAREn. 

I^engthy  programmes  of  topics  are  be¬ 
ing  mailed  to  members  of  the  three  sec¬ 
tions.  These  are  the  subjects  that  have 
l>een  sugge.sted  for  consideration  at  the 
sectional  meetings,  and  members  are 
being  asked  to  come  equipped  with  facts 
and  figures  bearing  on  those  que.stlons 
which  are  of  special  interest  to  them. 
The  number  and  the  range  of  topics 
are  much  too  extensive  for  mention 
here,  but  doubtless  several  of  them  will 
evoke  valuable  discussions. 

The  paper  question  will  be  the  big 
theme  this  year,  eclipsing  everything 
ehse  on  the  programme.  It  is  not  like¬ 
ly,  however,  that  anything  definite  will 
develop  in  view  of  the  prcH’eedings  be¬ 
fore  the  special  paper  commission.  An¬ 
other  matter  that  may  come  up  and 
cause  some  excitement  will  l)e  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  daily  and  the  trade 
and  c-la.ss  .sections.  It  is  pretty  well 
known  that  relations  are  .somewhat 
strained  between  memliers  of  the  two 
.sections,  and  some  friction  may  result. 
However,  wi.se  counsels  may  prevail  and 
a  breach  be  prevented. 

Entertainment  features  are  to  be  at 
a  minimum  this  year  and  indications 
are  that  the  convention  motto  will  be 
“Hu.siness  only.”  Any  ideii  of  hold¬ 
ing  an  excursion  after  the  meeting,  as 
in  previous  years,  has  been  shelved 
owing  to  the  serious  congestion  of  traf¬ 
fic  on  the  railways,  which  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  obtaining  of  a  special  train 
or  other  acc-ommodation,  as  well  as  the 
disinclination  of  people  to  indulge  in 
any  public  form  of  jollification. 
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LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


*r  Wrt'f’N  SAM  HILL  ■Ocmf  Ybo  ff6T  SOMP 

I  'Pun  CH  in  YooR.  SfuFf  -  ? 

Look  AT  KiRBV,  RE  Th  'KU  EVERY  Une, 

As'  30  'i>06S  TosAMSY  —ah'  tkEREjj  DinC- 
AE  ALWAYS  OETS  A  LOT  OF  Te  P  AH'  LOOK. 
AT -m  '  FOLtOWUve-  /MfCoTtMCON  MAS  — Aw' 

I  -meHE'S  HE'S  A  T?eAL  ARTlST- 

AM’  So'S  SVkeS  —  Aw'  IF  Yov'J>  'Pot 
SOWETHiwe-  OUER.  OOCASiOWALLY  Llge  , 

1  Jioes  —  YOU’D  ie  a 


OMATiU 
5r  Louis  TSETobLiC 


RUBBING  IN  TRAGEDY 


A.  B.  Chapin  Gives  His  Idea  of  One  of 
the  Worst  that  Can  Befall  a  Man. 

The  end  of  the  limit  in  little  news¬ 
paper  office  tragedies  is  depicted  by  A. 
R.  fhajiin,  cartooni.st  for  the  St.  Louis 
Republic.  Here  he  shows  the  savage, 
unimaginative,  thick-skinned,  heartless 
editor  "putting  ’em  over”  on  the  sen»- 
tive,  high-browed,  artistic  young  mEUi 
who  has  just  finished  a  masterpiece  that 
makes  Angelo  or  Millet  stir  a  bit  un- 
ea.«ily  in  their  tombs.  The  editor,  who 
doesn’t  know  anything  except  how  to 
write  murders,  divorces,  horrible  accl- 
dent.s,  and  invent  carping  criticisms  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  a  cartoonist  feel  like 
thirty  cents’  worth  of  plugged  Mexican 
jitneys.  At  least  that’s  what  lots  of  car- 
tooni.sts  .say.  Anyway,  Mr.  Chapin’s  pic¬ 
ture  will  find  a  responsive  chord  in  many 
a  newspaper  office,  where  the  cartoonist 
a-spires  to  greater  things.  If  one  can 
imagine  a  greater  tragedy  than  the  one 
lK‘ing  enacted  here,  he  is  going  a  little 
better  than  some. 

Chapin  is  one  of  the  mo.st  prolific  pic¬ 
ture  producers  in  the  United  States  as 
he  i.s  one  of  the  tiest.  Ho  has  been  In 
the  liusiness  for  sixteen  year.s.  He  broke 
in  on  the  old  Kansas  City  Times  In 
1901,  and  at  the  end  of  about  eighteen 
months  went  to  the  Star,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  twelve  years.  He  did  every¬ 
thing  from  blowing  chalk  plates  to  cov¬ 
ering  general  as.signmcnts,  gradually 
pu.shing  his  way  into  the  cartoon  game 
via  the  sport  page.  In  1914  the  St.  Louis 
Republic  sent  for  him,  and  he  has  been 
with  that  newspaiver  ever  since.  Chapin 
dries  a  daily  editorial-page  cartoon,  a 
daily  stunt  for  the  weather  column,  and 
a  Sunday  feature,  the  latter  of  late  be¬ 
ing  devoted  to  a  series  of  pictures  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  ”In  Our  'Village,"  in  which 
life  in  any  fair-sized  Middle  'West  town 
is  caricatured.  Chapin  has  produced  a 
nurpber  of  well-known  cartoon  aeries. 


suc  h  as  "Breaking  Into  the  Big  League,” 
"Family  Flimographs,”  and  "Adventures 
in  Amateur  Farming.”  In  a  word,  he’s 
a  real  cartoonist,  who  has  good  ideas 
and  who  knows  how  to  get  them  over  in 
picture  form. 


Jersey  City  Journal  Celebrates 
To  commemorate  the  fiftieth  birthday 
<jf  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  -fournal  a 
special  jubilee  edition  was  published. 
The  Evening  Journal,  as  the  paper  was 
originally  known,  contained  but  twenty- 
four  column.s.  The  special  nu.’nber  con¬ 
tained  576.  The  editors  ^ave  received 
many  compliments  on  their  splendid  en¬ 
terprise. 

To  Cut  State  Printing  Cost 
The  Gibbs  bill,  estaiblishing  a  new 
Printing  Board  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  a  view  of  curtailing  expendi¬ 
tures  for  public  printing,  has  been  sign¬ 
ed  by  Gov.  Whitman.  The  new  Board  is 
given  authority  over  the  printing  of  ses- 
.sion  laws. 


Holds  a  Record 

The  Miami  (Okla.)  District  Daily 
News  is  declared  to  have  a  record  In 
that  it  is  published  in  the  smallest  city 
in  the  United  States  that  supports  a 
full  leased  wire  A.ssociated  Press  report, 
S.  A.  Roberts  is  editor. 


NEWSIES  TO  FIGHT  LAW 


Ordinance  Prohibiting  the  Crying  of 
News  in  Streets  to  Be  Tested. 

An  ordinance  recently  passed  by  the 
city  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  prohibiting  news¬ 
boys  from  crying  the  news  in  theii- 
papers  on  the  streets  of  the  city,  will 
be  tested  in  the  interest  of  the  news- 
iKiya  Former  District  Judge  L.  M.  Poe 
ha.s  taken  up  the  fight  in  behalf  of  the 
newsies  and  will  appear  in  court  as 
their  counsel  in  a  suit  brought  to  test 
the  ordinance.  The  newslxiys  allege,  in 
a  petition  filed  in  the  case,  that  their 
sales  have  fallen  off  heavily  since  the 
ordinance  was  enacted.  Under  this  or¬ 
dinance  the  boys  are  permitted  to  cry 
only  the  name  of  the  paper  they  are 
offering  for  sale,  saying  nothing  what¬ 
ever  as  to  the  news  the  paper  contains. 


The 

Omaha 

BEE 


Gained 


Paid  Classified  Ads  in  1916 

More  than  double  the  combined  gain 
of  the  other  Omaha  papers. 

The  advertisers  in  the  Missouri 
Valley  know  and  take  advantage  of 
the  great  buying  power  of  BEE  cir¬ 
culation. 

When  you  enter  this  field  place  your 
ads  in  the  BEE.  You  can  depend 
upon  satisfactory  results. 

ARKENBERG 
Special  Agency 
Classified  Representatives 
406  Madison  Ave.,  -  Toledo,  Ohio 
702  World  Bldg.,  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PuBLiSREKS — Write  for  proposition  of  how 
to  increase  your  Classified. 

Advertising  Agents — Do  you  understand 
our  Commission  Proposition? 


INTERTYPE 

“The  BETTER  Machine” 

Model  A,  $2100  Model  B,  $2600  Model  C,  $3000 

Sincle  Maeaxine  Two  Magaainet  Throe  Magazines 

SIDE  MAGAZINE  UNIT.  APPLIED  BEFORE  SHIPMENT.  $150  EXTRA 

The  Chicago  Tribune  saved  $1226.33 
in  less  than  two  years  by  purchasing 
Intertype  Matrices.  The  New  York 
World  saved  $1149.51  in  the  same  way. 
Nearly  four  thousand  other  composing 
machine  users  have  made  proportionate 
savings. 

And  they  get  BETTER  MATRICE.S. 

MERTYPE  CORPORATION 


Terminal  Building 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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SERVICE  PROFITABLE 

TO  THE  DAILY  PAPER 


William  A.  Thomson,  Director  of  the 

Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  A.  N.  P. 

A.  Tells  Members  of  the  Newspaper 

Departmental  Why  it  Pays  the  Publish¬ 
er  of  a  Daily. 

Service  to  national  advertisers  is  a 
paying  proposition.  This  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  at  the  A.  A.  C.  W. 
Convention  by  Wiiliam  A.  Thomson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  bureau  of  advertising  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
•soclatlon.  In  pointing  out  what  may  be 
done  with  profit  to  the  newspapers,  Mr. 
Thomson  said  in  part: 

‘  Last  year,  at  Philadelphia,  members 
of  this  departmental  listened  to  an  able 
analysis  of  the  subject  of  cooperation 
made  by  an  able  man  who  had  conduct¬ 
ed  a  wride  investigation  in  his  usual 
thorough-going,  sincere  fashion. 

"I  refer  to  G.  Edward  Buxton,  jr.,  of 
the  Providence  Journal,  who  is  now  de¬ 
voting  his  splendid  energies  to  his  coun¬ 
try's  service  with  the  same  whole- 
heartened  enthusia.sm  that  characterizes 
all  his  work  as  we  have  seen  it. 

"May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  those 
■of  us  who  must  do  our  bit  nearer  home 
envy  Major  Buxton  his  opportunity,  and 
salute  him  for  his  pa.triO'tlsm,  for  his 
worth  as  a  business  associate,  and  for 
his  sterling  fellowship! 

“Newspaper  advertising  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  actual  facts  to  the  oft- 
times  mysterious  business  of  advertis¬ 
ing  than  any  other  medium,  and  it  is 
eminently  fitting  that  newspapers  should 
bring  to  their  advertising  departments 
standards  of  practice  based  upon  ac¬ 
cepted  principles.  Of  course,  we  are 
still  a  long  way  from  that  happy  posi¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  this  subject  of  ad¬ 
vertisers’  service,  but  we  are  making 
progress  and  it  is  because  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  progress  that  I  shall  not  offer 
apologies  for  any  change  in  my  views 
that  seems  apparent  in  what  I  have  to 
say, 

"I  am  more  than  ever  Inclined  to  ap¬ 
ply  the.se  two  tests  to  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  cooperation:  Does  it  pay  and 
is  it  consistent  with  good  business?” 

Mr.  Thomson  then  told  the  results  of 
a  letter  of  inquiry  directed  by  the 
bureau  of  advertising  to  its  members, 
and  the  gist  of  the  replies  received  from 
122  newspaper  publishers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  More  than  half  of  those  who  an¬ 
swered  said  that  service  to  the  national 
advertiser  pays  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Two  opposed  the  Idea,  twenty- 
eight  rendered  service,  but  could  not  say 
whether  it  paid  or  not;  twenty-seven 
said  they  were  cooperating,  but  either 
prefer  not  to  express  or  neglect  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  as  to  the  profitablene.ss 
of  the  policy.  Forty-four  admitted  that 
they  did  not  maintain  an  actual  service 
department,  although  they  believe  in 
the  idea  and  support  It  In  various  way.s, 
while  fifty  volunteered  the  Information 
that  their  service  did  not  Include  .sell¬ 
ing  goods  for  the  advertisers.  Eleven 
objected  to  sending  out  printed  matter 
for  advertisers,  and  twenty-two  com¬ 
plained  about  the  propensity  of  agencies 
and  advertisers  to  make  foolish  re¬ 
quests  calculated  to  embarrass  and  Irri¬ 
tate  the  dealer  or  that  advertisers  and 
agents  are  frequently  guilty  of  bad 
faith  in  connection  with  promised  ad¬ 
vertising  plans.  Eleven  emphasized 
their  unwillingness  to  give  free  pub¬ 
licity.  Sixty-five  feature  the  fact  that 
they  are  gathering  data  for  advertisers. 
Nine  Insist  that  they  do  Uot  cooperate 
unless  they  have  some  definite  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  size  of  the  campaign  and 
the  advertiser’s  determination  to  make 


good  his  promises,  but  they  felt  that  the 
policy  is  a  paying  one.  Those  who 
have  carried  on  the  work  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  it. 

Then  followed  quotations  from  a 
number  of  the  most  Important  letters 
received,  in  which  every  phase  of  the 
subject  is  discussed,  the  general  tenor 
being  to  the  effect  that  the  service  pays, 
and  that  accounts  are  now  running  in 
the  newspapers  that  would  not  'be  avail¬ 
able  were  the  plan  Ignored. 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Thomson  said  in 
conclusion: 

SERVICK  PAYS  THE  Pl’BI.ISHER 

“I  think  the  new.spapers  show  clearly 
that  service  tor  national  advertisers  Is 
a  paying  proposition,  and  I  believe  this 
statement  is  doubly  significant,  that  the 
newspapers  that  do  most  of  this  work 
are  most  enthusla.stic  about  it. 

“In  other  words,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  more  complete  and  the 
better  organized  the  service  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  pays. 

“I  think  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the 
gathering  of  data  by  newspapers  about 
local  conditions  offers  a  common  ground 
upon  which  the  majority  unite;  and,  af¬ 
ter  all,  isn’t  that  the  backbone  of  any 
service  department — to  be  able  to  offer 
to  an  advertiser  facts  .showing  why  the 
campaign  in  your  community  ought  to 
be  profitable:  to  be  able  to  tell  him 
something  about  the  kind  of  people  who 
live  in  your  city,  the  rents  they  pay, 
the  Incomes  they  have,  the  number  of 
dealers  that  ought  to  be  handling  his 
product,  the  kind  of  men  they  are,  how 
they  feel  about  selling  the  kind  of  goods 
he  makes;  how  the  dealers  feel  about 
newspaper  advertised  goods — a  long  list 
of  vital  matters  which  you  are  in  a 
position  to  learn  at  first-hand  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  outsider. 

“It  acts  as  a  means  of  serving  the 
advertiser,  and  as  a  means  of  attract¬ 
ing  new  advertisers  to  a  profitable  mar¬ 
ket. 

CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

“This  sort  of  analy.sis  of  your  com¬ 
munity  appears  to  me  to  be  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  structure  of  every  service 
department. 

“Judging  by  the  remarks  of  those  who 
qualify  their  approval  of  the  idea  or 
complain  about  some  phases  of  it,  it 
is  evident  that  the  advertiser  and  the 
advertising  agent  sometimes  ask  too 
much,  but  I  believe  this  is  often  due 
to  an  ignorance  of  conditions  rather 
than  a  desire  to  impose  upon  the  will¬ 
ing  horse. 

“Here  again  I  think  the  well-organ¬ 
ized,  intelligently  run  service  depart¬ 
ment  can  solve  the  problem,  becau.se  the 
advertiser  who  uses  his  brains  would 
far  rather  avail  himself  of  a  plan  of 
service  voluntarily  worked  out  by  the 
new.spaper,  with  its  accurate  knowledge 
of  local  condition.s,  than  one  which  he 
works  out  from  afar  and  imposes  upon 
the  publisher. 

“So  I  think  the  now.spar>cr  with  a 
fixed  policy  in  this  direction,  biused  upon 
the  mutual  good  of  Itself  and  its  client, 
is  in  a  far  better  position  than  the  one 
which  permits  It.self  to  be  dragged  this 
way  and  that  way,  by  this  request  and 
that  request,  giving  nothing  that  it  can 
avoid,  and  giving  the  minimum  unwill¬ 
ingly. 

“The  emphatic  and  voluntary  vote 
against  selling  goods  is  significant,  and 
I  think  one  publisher  sums  it  up  in  a 
very  practical  way.  He  says,  .simply, 
‘The  newspaper  man  is  not  equipped  to 
handle  the  proposition  profi‘;ably  for 
any  of  the  parties  concerned.’ 

“The  manufacturer  of  molas.ses  who 
thinks  a  newspaper  .solicitor  can  sell 
mola.sse.s  may  be  right,  hut  he  is  tak¬ 
ing  too  long  a  chance  to  be  consistent 


with  modern  business  and  sailing  ideas. 

“While  only  a  few  mention  the  free 
publicity  matter,  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
a.sk  for  a  special  vote  on  this.  Giving 
free  publicity  to  an  advertiser  is  not  co¬ 
operation:  it  is  a  crime;  and  I  believe 
we  should  all  do  our  utmost  to  make 
the  words  ‘free  publicity’  obsolete. 

“In  closing,  I  want  to  touch  upon 
one  thing  that  we  should  keep  in  our 
minds  every  hour  of  the  working  day, 
when  considering  the  subject  of  national 
advertising,  and  that  is,  selling  the  deal¬ 
er  on  the  idea  that  it  pays  him  to  push 
newspaper  advertised  goods. 

“General  newspaper  advertising  in¬ 
creases  steadily  as  the  manufacturer 
understands  that  a  newspaper  campaign 
can  be  used  by  his  salesmen  to  get  dis¬ 
tribution  and  to  win  dealer  support. 
Whatever  we  can  do  toward  this  end 
strikes  me  as  being  100  per  cent,  well 
done. 

“Finally,  I  reiterate  my  statement 
that  I  have  come  to  regard  service  to 
advertisers  in  the  light  of  two  ques¬ 
tions  only:  Does  it  pay,  and  is  it  con- 
si.stent  with  good  business? 

“If  you  have  given  the  idea  a  faithful, 
intelligent  test,  I  believe  1  have  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  pubiishers  behind  me  when 
I  say  your  answer  to  both  questions  will 
be  ‘yes.’  ’’ 


If  dishonest  men  were  shunned  like 
vicious  women,  there  would  be  more 
honor  in  this  world. 


LORD  NORTHCLIFFE 

COMING  TO  AMERICA 


Believed  that  Arrival  of  the  British  Pub¬ 
lisher  Will  Have  a  Wholesome  Effect 
on  the  News  Print  Paper  Market  of 
the  United  States— He  Will  Succeed 
Balfour. 

Liord  Northcliflfe  Is  coming  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  will  head  the 
British  War  Mis.slon,  as  successor  to 
Foreign  Minister  Balfour,  who  has  been 
received  with  marks  of  honor  in  every 
city  he  visited  in  the  United  States. 

Lord  Northcliffe  is  well  and  favor¬ 
ably  known  among  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  many  of  whom  he  numbers 
among  his  personal  friends.  His  com¬ 
ing,  it  is  believed,  will  have  a  whole¬ 
some  effect  on  the  news  print  situation, 
in  connection  with  his  recent  offer  to 
turn  the  output  of  his  Newfoundland 
mills  over  for  the  relief  of  the  smaller 
publishers  of  the  country  and  publish¬ 
ers  look  forward  to  his  visit  with  more 
than  ordinary  Intere.st  for  that  reasori. 

He  makes  it  clear  that  his  business 
in  the  United  States  will  not  be  for 
the  purpose  of  making  speeches  or 
touring  the  country.  He  will  open  of¬ 
fices  in  downtown  New  York,  where  he 
can  confer  with  American  busines.s 
men  about  interests  that  concern  the 
business  and  commercial  life  of  the 
two  nations  and  of  all  of  the*  Allies. 


An  Unprecedented 
Newspaper  Record 

Since  January  1,  The  Star’s  Gain  in  Home 
Merchants  Advertising  is  Greater  than  the 
COMBINED  gains  of  ALL  OTHER  St.  Louis 
daily  newspapers — morning  and  evening. 

During  May  The  Star’s  Gain  in  Total  Paid 
Advertising  was  EIGHT  TIMES  as  large  as 
that  of  its  nearest  competitor,  the  Post- 
Dispatch.  The  Globe-Democrat,  the 
Republic  and  the  Times  show  an  advertising 
LOSS  for  the,  same  period. 

For  TEN  consecutive  months  The  Star  Sias 
printed  More  Home  Merchants  Advertising 
week  -days  than  the  Globe-Democrat,  the 
Republic  or  the  Times. 

Daily  Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  April 

110,042 

83%  Local  and  Suburban 

This  is  a  greater  net  paid  bona  tide  circulation  in  the  St. 
Louis  and  suburban  area  designated  by  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  than  that  of 
The  Globe  -  Democrat, 

The  Republic  or 
The  Times. 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 

a«dM  VwfMw  Of  CUrutetiOM 

TTAS  SUODING  STAS  SQUARE  ST  LOUIS  MO 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives: 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

Chicago  Philadelphia  New  York  City 

Peoples  Gas  Building.  Mutual  Life  Building.  Fifth  Ave.  Building. 
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SERVICE  THAT  HELPS 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 


W.  J.  Merrill,  Western  Advertising  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Chicago  Trihnne 
Tells  How  to  Successfully  Conduct  a 
Department,  Aid  Advertisers  and  Bene¬ 
fit  Newspapers. 

W.  J.  Merrill,  Western  Advertising 
representative  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
delivered  an  address  before  the  News- 
I)aper  I>)partniental  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W. 
on  “Maintaining  and  Operating  a  Ser¬ 
vice  I^epartmcnt,”  in  which  he  told 
publishers  what  a  newspaper  can  do, 
and  the  character  of  the  aid  they  can 
give  to  adverti.scrs  seeking  to  find  a 
new  market  or  extending  an  old  one. 
Mr.  Merrill  .spoke  in  part  as  follows; 

"The  right  kind  of  service — a  con¬ 
structive  .service — ^is  a  matter  of  good 
bu.siness  for  any  newspaper  publisher. 
There  are  at  least  two  main  reasons 
why  this  is  so. 

“Fir.st,  as  a  matter  of  self-protection 
to  the  publisher  himself,  and.  second, 
for  the  purpose  of  increa.sing  business. 

"If  you  will  analyze  these  two  rea¬ 
sons  you  will  find  that  service  .should 
be  rendered,  for  the  good  of  the  pub- 
li.sher,  and  for  him  alone — not  because 
the  adverti.ser  demands  it.  And  fur¬ 
thermore,  if  service  Is  rendered  with 
this  idea  in  mind,  the  publisher  will 
find  that  the  unrea.sonable  demands 
now  made  upon  him,  which  in  most 
cases  simply  means  cutting  rates,  will 
be  eliminated  entirely. 

WHERE  THE  ADVERTISER  IS  AT  FAULT. 

“There  is  a  disposition  displayed  on 
the  part  of  adverti.scrs  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agents  that  has  become  so  appar¬ 
ent  that  it  can  almost  be  expressed  in 
the  form  of  an  axiom.  It  is  that  news¬ 
papers  are  judged  by  their  failures  and 
not  by  their  .succe.sses.  In  case  of  fail¬ 
ure,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  places  the  blame  for  the  failure 
of  his  advertising  campaign  upon  that 
pubiication  carrying  his  business.  He 
overlooks  the  fact  that  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  actual  blame  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  campaign  is  solely  the  fault 
of  his  own  organization.  One  of  the 
most  common  cau.ses  for  failure  is  the 
lack  of  proper  distribution  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  being  advertl.sed,  or  it  may  that  the 
article  offered  for  sale  is  not  delivered 
to  the  consumer  in  such  shape  that  it 
will  give  satisfaction.  Again  it  may 
be  that  the  article  adverti.sed  does  not 
offer  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  the 
jobbing  and  retail  trade;  or  It  may  be 
that  the  manufacturer  has  not  made 
adequate  arrangements  to  get  his  prod¬ 
uct  into  the  the  hands  of  the  retail 
trade  by  the  time  that  the  demand  is 
created  through  advertising. 

“These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
items  that  go  to  make  the  ruccess  or 
failure  of  an  advertl.sing  campaign.  And 
yet.  regardless  of  whether  the  blame 
may  be  placed  upon  the  failure  of  the 
manufacturer  to  sufficiently  provide  for 
any  one  of  the.se  cau.ses,  he  .still  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  publication  used  to 
carry  his  adverti.sing  has  not  produced 
re.sults. 

FIND  THE  REASON  OF  THE  FAILURE. 

“I  realize  that  the  average  publisher 
will  find  It  hard  to  understand  just  why 
he  should  pay  any  attention  to  problems 
.such  as  these,  which,  by  all  that  Is 
right,  should  be  the  concern  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  his  advertising  agency. 
Yet  these  conditions  do  exist,  and  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that.  If  you  were  to  Inves¬ 
tigate,  to  determine  the  reasm  for  the 
failure  of  a  campaign  that  any  one  of 
you  might  carry  in  your  publication,  you 
would  find  It  to  be  traceable  directly  to 


some  cause  other  than  the  failure  of  the 
advertising  itself  to  produce  results. 

“Therefore,  if  it  is  true  that  news¬ 
papers  are  judged  by  their  failures  and 
not  by  their  successes,  and  that  it  is  the 
attitude  of  advertisers  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  to  blame  for  failure  to  pro¬ 
duce  regardless  of  the  circumstances, 
then  it  strikes  me  that  one  of  the  first 
and  most  important  reasons  for  service 
to  adverti.sers  is  a  matter  of  self-pro¬ 
tection  for  the  newspaper  publishers.  If 
we  believe  that  our  paper  will  produce 
results  if  properly  used — in  other  words, 
given  an  opportunity  to  produce — then 
obviously  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  it  Is 
u.sed  right. 

“And  here  is  the  second  reason  for 
service  to  advertisers.  One  of  the  big¬ 
gest  fields  from  which  to  secure  adver¬ 
ti.sing  lineage  increases  is  from  foreign 
or  national  advertising.  We  all  of  us 
know  that  the  one  best  way  for  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  to  gain  a  100  per  cent,  con¬ 
sumer  attention  and  100  per  cent,  dis¬ 
tribution  for  his  product  in  a  given  city, 
is  by  the  use  -of  newspaper  advertising 
space.  Unfortunately,  however,  not  all 
manufacturers  believe  as  we  do.  There¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  develop  increased  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  foreign  field,  it  is  necessary 
to  convince  manufacturers  and  their  ad¬ 
verti.sing  agents. 

REPRESENTATIVES  SHOULD  BE  POSTED. 

“The  publisher’s  representative,  when 
he  goes  out  to  sell  space,  must  be  in  a 
position  to  talk  intelligently  to  manufac¬ 
turers  about  the  market  and  conditions 
in  the  market  to  the  end  that  he  will 
be  able  to  give  an  absolute  and  conclu¬ 
sive  reason  why  his  particular  news¬ 
paper  can  produce  results  for  that  man¬ 
ufacturer.  He  should  be  able  to  talk 
intelligently  about  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  class  there  are  in  his  market 
that  can  afford  to  buy  the  product.  He 
should  be  able  to  talk  intelligently  about 
retail  and  jobbing  conditions.  He  should 
be  able  to  give  a  fairly  good  summary 
of  what  the  competition  will  be.  He 
should  be  well  equipped  to  demonstrate 
to  manufacturers  just  how  much  circu¬ 
lation  he  has  in  the  market  and  Itow 
thoroughly  it  covers  the  class  of  people 
that  can  be  expected  to  buy  the  product 
under  consideration.  In  other  words,  he 
.should  know  his  business. 

“How  la  this  representative  going  to 
know  his  bu.siness?  Simply  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  service  department  available, 
whether  it  consi.sts  of  one  man  or  twen¬ 
ty-five  men,  that  all  analyze  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  equip  him  with  all  the  neces- 
.sary  Information  that  he  may  go  out 
and  intelligently  present  not  only  his 
market  but  his  newspaper. 

“Newspaper  publishers  have  too  long 
failed  to  grasp  the  situation.  Other  ad¬ 
vertising  media  have  noted  the  inclina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and 
their  advertl.sing  agents  to  eliminate  the 
hot  air  and  blue  sky  that  has  heretofore 
been  u.sed  in  connection  with  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  advertising  space. 

“As  I  see  it,  it  is  simply  up  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  want  to  carry  national  ad¬ 
verti.sing.  If  they  do,  then  I  believe  it 
is  high  time  that  they  were  adopting 
and  putting  into  force  good,  .sound,  busi- 
nes.slike  methods.  I  know  of  no  other 
system  or  efficiency  method  that  would 
produce  greater  results  in  return  for 
the  Investment  than  a  properly  organ¬ 
ized  and  handled  service  depaitment. 

“The  more  newspapers  there  are  in 
this  country  rendering  an  intelligent 
and  consitructive  service,  the  better  off 
we  will  all  be  and  the  sooner  newspa¬ 
pers  will  occupy  beyond  all  question 
of  a  doubt,  first  place  in  the  minds  of 
advertisers. 

“I  have  given  you  what  I  call  the 
two  major  reasons  why  the  newspaper 


publisher  should  render  service  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Both  of  the  reasons  advanced 
are  in  reality  exactly  the  same  thing, 
and  that  is  because  it  is  a  good  busi¬ 
ness. 

“The  principles  governing  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  service  department  are  the 
same,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  city 
or  its  location. 

INFORMATION  THAT  SHOULD  BE  AVAILABLE. 

Mr.  Merrill  summed  up  the  informs- 
tion  that  a  newspaper  conducting  a  ser¬ 
vice  department,  should  be  able  to  give 
to  the  advertiser.  These  he  groujied 
under  heads,  such  as  the  analysis  of 
population,  giving  the  purchasing  pow¬ 
er,  nationalities,  and  the  location  of 
class;  dealer  information,  showing  the 
number  in  each  line  of  business  and 
their  location.  This  is  to  bo  followed 
by  an  analysis  of  market  conditions, 
which  shows  the  attitude  of  trade  to¬ 
ward  advertised' products,  trade  investi¬ 
gations,  and  the  like.  Under  the  head 
of  circulation  analysis  he  would  show 
the  class  of  readers,  where  the  papers 
go,  and  a  comparison  with  population. 
In  giving  advice  on  a  selling  plan  he 
considers  the  proposition  to  the  trade, 
the  character  of  the  campaign,  and  the 
size  of  the  space  and  the  application  of 
the  experience  of  the  service  depart¬ 
ment.  In  assisting  the  manufacturer 
in  opening  up  a  market,  to  facilitate  the 
assignment  of  salesmen,  he  divides  the 
market  into  units  to  guide  the  salesmen 
into  proper  directions,  and  provides  a 
system  for  checking  them  up.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  he  supplies  information  on  sell¬ 
ing  dealers  on  advertised  products,  es¬ 
tablishing  a  recognition  of  the  publish¬ 
er  as  a  sales  producer,  and  creating  a 
clearing  house  of  information  relative  to 
retail  problems.  Continuing,  he  said: 

CXIMMON  MEETINa  GROUND. 

“This  plan  takes  into  consideration 


the  fact  that  there  is  a  common  ground 
on  which  newspaper  publisher  and 
manufacturer  can  meet.  Here  is  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  who  is  in  business  to  make 
and  sell  a  product.  To  sell  a  product  a 
market  must  be  found.  The  market 
found,  theie  are  certain  conditions  pe¬ 
culiar  to  that  market  which  must .  be 
met. 

“Then  there  is  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  space  to  selL  His  pub¬ 
lication  covers  a  desirable  market;  he 
knows  what  conditions  are  in  his  mar¬ 
ket  and  has  a  method  of  assisting  the 
manufacturer  to  get  in. 

“On  the  one  hand,  you  have  a  manu¬ 
facturer  who  is  anxious  to  find  new  out¬ 
lets  for  his  product.  On  the  other,  a 
publisher  who  has  a  market  to  offer 
and  a  practical  method  of  capturing  it. 

“Surely  here  is  a  common  ground  on 
which  the  two  interested  parties  can 
meet,  and  it  shouldn’t  be  a  difficult 
thing  for  them  to  get  together  for  mu¬ 
tual  satisfaction  with  a  service  depart¬ 
ment  available,  operated  on  a  plan 
similar  to  the  one  given  above.” 


More  Recruits  Wanted 
A  recruiting  campaign  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Men’s  Training  Corps  of  New 
York  city  is  under  way  to  replace  the 
members  who  resigned  to  go  to  Platts¬ 
burgh  or  other  officers’  training  camps. 
Altogether  forty-five  members  of  the 
morning  and  evening  sections  are  at 
cantonments. 


Helping  the  Bond  Sale 
The  Providence  (R-  I.)  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  is  assisting  its  employees  to  buy 
Liberty  bonds,  through  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  each  purchaser  desires  to 
make.  Already  the  offer  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  many  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  anxious  to  help  do  their  bit. 


Get  this  book  if  you 
are  interested  in 
the  Automobile  and 
Accessory  Industry 

‘‘Story  of  the  Automobile” 

By  H.  L.  BARBER,  Economist  and  Financial  Writer 
Author  “Making  Money  Make  Money,”  etc. 

Buyers  and  Sellers  We  will  all  agree  that  there  have  been  tens 
Advertisinsz  thousands  of  dollars  wasted  in  the  adver- 

**  tising  of  motor  cars  and  accessories — and 

we  are  united  in  the  opinion  that  this  must  STOP.  “Story  of  the 
Automobile”  is  the  biggest  forward  step  in  this  direction  ever  taken.  It 
contains  a  chapter  entitled,  “Amazing  Figures  of  the  Automobile  Indus¬ 
try,”  by  EDWARD  G.  WESTLAKE,  one  of  America’s  foremost 
Automobile  Editors.  Another  entitled,  “Automobile,  Accessories  and 
Tire  Manufacturers’  Securities  from  the  Investment  Standpoint,”  by  the 
PiUSINESS  BOURSE  of  New  York;  the  most  authentic  data,  we 
believe,  that  has  ever  been  compiled — each  and  every  chapter  in  this  book 
worth  the  price  of  the  entire  volume. 

Get  This  250  pages,  illustrated  with  Qiarts  and  Comparative 
Tables;  lists  all  makes  of  cars  with  prices;  bound  in 
Cloth,  stamped  in  Gold,  8vo. ;  $1.50  at  all  leading 
booksellers.  Trade  supplied  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co.,  New  York,  and  other  leading  book  wholesalers.  Ask  your 
bookseller,  or  mailed  direct  for  $1.50 — you  need  this  books  as  a  constant 
reference. 

A.  J.  MUNSON  &  CO.,  Publishers 

Dept.  A-4,  20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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CHICAGO  PUBLISHERS 
PLEASED  WITH  RESULTS 


Two-Cent  Selling  Price  for  Newspapers 
Brings  Comparatively  Small  Circula¬ 
tion  Losses,  Which  Are  Being  Gradu¬ 
ally  Recovered— Showing  Better  than 
that  Made  hy  Philadelphia. 

Chicago,  June  5. — On  May  14  every 
daily  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  Chicago  advanced  in  price  to  two 
cents.  Circulations  in  general,  it  is 
estimated,  fell  off  some  20  per  cent, 
immediately;  but  toward  the  end  of  the 
month  began  to  pick  up  some  of  the 
lo.st  ground. 

Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  quotes 
figures  to  show  that  the  loss  thus  far 
is  about  13  per  cent,  based  on  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  same  period  a  year  ago 
and  between  18  and  20  per  cent,  based 
on  the  figures  of  the  fir.st  half  of  May. 

This  showing  he  believes,  is  at  least 
as  favorable  as  that  made  by  any 
other  Chicago  paper.  It  is  better  than 
that  made  in  Philadelphia,  he  says, 
not  only  because  the  percentage  is  ac¬ 
tually  less  but  also  because  the  sea.son 
is  further  advanced. 

The  fourth  day  after  the  change  was 
made  was  the  worst,  so  far  as  the  Daily 
News  was  concerned.  On  the  eigh¬ 
teenth,  the  circulation  dropped  to  370,- 


000  but  it  almost  immediately  recovered 
and  has  since  gradually  climbed  to 
around  380,000. 

DAILY  news'  may  RECORD. 

The  sworn  circulation  of  the  Daily 
News  for  May  follows: 


Days 

Copies 

Days 

Copies 

1 . 

.  . .  479,949 

17 . 

374,690 

2 . 

...  477,117 

18 . 

370,008 

344,076 

Sunday 

4 . 

...  475,121 

20 . 

379,363 

c . 

. . .  Sunday 

379,829 

7 . 

...  479.440 

23 . 

380,964 

s _ ; . . 

. . .  475.951 

24 . 

377,530 

9 . 

...  473.809 

25 . 

375,329 

345,434 

Sunday 

11 . 

.  . .  472,010 

27 . 

12 . 

. .  .  442,045 

28 . 

379,010 

n . 

. . .  Sunday 

29 . 

380,462 

14 . 

. . .  387,470 

30  (Holiday) 

264,117 

31 . 

379,384 

H! . 

_  378,947 

“The  results  have  about  equalled  our 
expectations,”  .said  Mr.  Rogers.  “We 
consider  them  .satisfactory.  So  far  as 
T  know,  we  have  received  a  complaint 
from  one  of  our  readers,  while  many 
of  them  wrote  tliat  they  felt  the  in- 
crea.se  was  justified. 

“So  far  a.s  the  advertisers  are  con- 
cermsl  there  has  lietn  no  trouble  for 
it  was  partly  at  their  instance  that  we 
made  tlie  change.  They  realized  that 
we  either  had  to  increa.se  their  rates 
or  the  price  of  the  i)aiK‘r.  They  felt 


that  part  of  circulation  they  would  in¬ 
evitably  lose  was  duplicate  circulation 
anyway.” 

CHICAGO  tribune’s  EXPERIENCE. 

William  H.  Field,  business  manager 
of  the  Tribune,  in  response  to  an  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  the  result  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  selling  price,  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

“On  May  14,  1917,  the  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune  returned  to  its  former  retail 
price  of  two  cents  per  copy  within  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  its  suburbs,  the 
old  price  of  two  cents  in  the  country 
never  having  been  changed. 

“The  circulation  of  the  Chicago 
Triinme  prior  to  October,  1910,  when 
the  former  price  of  two  cents  was  re¬ 
duced  to  one  cent,  was  approximately 
175,000. 

“The  latest  Government  statement, 
for  the  six  months  ending  March  31, 
1917,  showed  that  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
average  daily  circulation  had  been  395,- 
442  for  that  period. 

“For  the  period  from  May  14  (the 
date  on  which  the  former  price  of  two 
cents  was  resumed)  to  and  including 
May  31,  1917,  the  average  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  has 
been  365,880,  a  decrease  of  but  7M: 
per  cent,  under  the  average  of  the 
latest  Government  statement.  'fho 
'rribune’s  paid  circulation  for  the  last 
day  of  May  was  366,622. 


“While  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  price  increase  has  brought  the  re¬ 
duction  as  shown  of  only  7%  per  cent, 
under  the  latest  Government  statement, 
a  comparison  of  the  current  figures 
with  tho.se  of  a  year  ago  and  two  years 
ago  is  still  more  gratifying.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Dally  Tribune’s  circulation  to-day 
is  but  3.2  per  cent,  less  than  a  year 
ago,  and  actually  greater  by  nearly 
10,000  than  it  was  two  years  ago. 

“It  is  al.so  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune’s  circula¬ 
tion  to-day  is  more  than  double  what 
it  was  when  the  Tribune  left  the  two- 
cent  for  the  one-cent  field. 


Functions  of  the  Official  Bulletin 
To  clear  up  many  misunderstandings 
which  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
Official  Bulletin,  which  is  being  Issued 
l)y  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion,  under  order  of  President  Wilson,  it 
has  been  announced  in  Washington 
that  the  publication  is  not  a  newspaper 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word.  Its 
single  purpose  is  to  assure  the  full  and 
legal  printing  of  the  official  announce¬ 
ments  of  Government  heads  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  governmental  business.  Ex¬ 
clusive  publication  is  not  its  thought 
or  ambition.  It  will  not  Interfere  with 
the  legitimate  functions  of  the  press, 
nor  will  official  news  be  withheld  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  the  Bulletin  any  special 
news  significance. 


The  Demonstrated  Strength  of 
The  New  York  EVENING  JOURNAL 
in  Selling  Musical  Instruments 


By  W.  R.  Hotchkin 

Ten  Years  Advertising  Marager  for  John  Wanamaker.  New  York 


“Great  heavens,  man — they’re 
setting  me  crazy!” 

This  was  tlie  frenzied  ex¬ 
clamation  of  the  excited  Piano 
Manager  at  Wanamaker’s  who 
brought  to  my  ofifice  the  first 
compelling  evidence  of  the 
power  of  the  Evening  Journal 
to  bring  in  customers  for 
pianos. 

He  thought  I  had  made  a 
mistake  and  announced  the 
event  for  one  day  too  soon. 
The  Evening  Journal’s  re¬ 
sponse  came  as  quickly  as  the 
papers  were  on  the  street,  and 
the  Manager,  who  was  busy 
over  preparations  for  the 
next  day,  was  pestered  to 
death  by  salesmen,  who  ivere 
eager  to  be  permitted  to  show 
the  special  pianos  to  Evening 
Journal  customers  w’no  were 
clamoring  for  them  the  after¬ 
noon  before.  It  was  nerve- 
racking  business  to  turn  eager 
customers  away! 

Scores  of  times  afterward. 
I  saw  the  same  splendid  re¬ 


sults  form  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  advertising  in  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal;  and  I  decided  in 
my  own  mind  that  a  paper 
edited  in  the  Journal’s  HU¬ 
MANLY  INTERESTING 
W’AY  must  naturally  be 
favored  by  progressive  and 
home-loving  people  who  are 
the  largest  buyers  of  Musical 
Instruments. 

The  wise  fisherman  drops 
his  line  into  the  water  where 
the  fish  that  he  wants  are 
MOST  LIKELY  TO  BE. 

The  Aeolian  Company  long 
ago  proved  the  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  to  be  richly  profitable  for 
exploiting  their  fine  instru¬ 
ments,  and  now  the  SONOR.A 
PHONOGRAPH  Corpora¬ 
tion  tells  about  its  “exception¬ 
ally  satisfactory”  advertising 
experience  with  The  Evening 
Journal. 

The  Sonora  letter  is  repro¬ 
duced  opposite. 


Gtneral  Officts  and  SaltsTOoms; 

57  Reade  Street 

(Om  Dint  W«t  o(  Braadvar) 


New  York  May  19.  1917. 


New  York  Evening  Journal, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:-  ' 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
returns  that  we  have  observed  through  our  advertising 
in  the  Evening  Journal  have  been  exceptionally 
satisfactory. 

While  we  fully  appreciate  the  quantity  of 
the  Evening  Journal  circulation,  our  experience  has 
demonstrated  its  exceptional  value  in  bringing  to  ue 
refined  people  who  appreciate  a  high  quality  product 
like  the  Sonora  Phonographs  sold  at  from  *45. to  *1000. 
Our  terms, as  you  know_  are  stlffer  than  any  other 
phonograph  concern  and  we  sell  more  phonographs  for 
cash  than  we  do  on  the  installment  plan.  In  the  re¬ 
turns  received  from  our  advertising  in  the  Evening 
Journal,  the  percentage  of  cash  sales  were  greater 
than  the  Instedlment  sales. 

It  was  due  especially  to  this  fact  and 
the  high  quality  of  buyers -that  induced  us  to  use 
large  space  with  the  Evening  Journal  during  the 
past  year. 

Our  experience  with  the  Journal  has  been 
so  pleasing  that  you  can  be  assured  of  cur  continued 
advertising  and  on  a  still  larger  ocale,  we  hope  in 
the  future. 

Yours  very  truly, 

QONORA  PKQljjfeRAPH  CORPORATION^ 


FC:L8 


A  PK^TCRAPH  CORPORATION^ 

Di^ctor  Sales ^AdvertlelM  ' 
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PREMIER  MOTOR  CAR 

AD  CAMPAIGN  PLANS 


National  Business  Being  Placed  with 

Newspapers  in  Different  Sections  of 

the  Country — Tips  tor  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager — New  Business  Going 

Out. 

The  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  104  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  will 
handle  the  national  business  of  the  Pre¬ 
mier  Motor  Corporation,  “Premier  Mo¬ 
tor  Cars,”  "Mais  Motor  Trucks,"  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.  The  Carney  &  Kerr 
Agency,  New  York  city,  has  placed  some 
business  in  New  York  city,  and  the  Mc- 
Junkin  Agency,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has 
handled  some  for  Chicago  newspapers. 

The  Morse  International  Agenct, 
New  York  city,  handles  the  account  of 
the  Connecticut  Breweries  Co.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.;  the  promotion  account  of 
the  Portland,  Me.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  the  novelties  account  of  F.  M. 
Briggs,  456  Fourth  Avenue,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  the  insecticide  account  of  the 
(’ommon  Sense  Manufacturing  Co.,  1392 
Niagara  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  the  elec¬ 
tric  merchandise  account  of  Leonard 
Ward  Electric  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.; 
the  motor-car  specialties  account  of  the 
Allen  Pressure  System  Co.,  16  West  61st 
Street;  the  paper  account  of  A.  J.  Archi¬ 
bald  Co.,  38  Park  Row;  the  film  account 
of  the  Atlas  Film  Trading  Corporation, 
1600  Broadway;  the  account  of  the  Eu¬ 
reka  Packing  Co.,  80  Murray  Street, 
New  York  city;  the  tea  and  coffee  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Lotos  Tea  Concern,  75 
Front  Street;  the  financial  account  of 
the  Merchants’  National  Bank;  the  pro¬ 
prietary  medicine  account  of  Martin  H. 
Smith  Co.,  150  Lafayette  Street;  the  ac¬ 
count  of  E.  R.  Squibbs  &  Sons,  80  Beck¬ 
man  Street;  the  iron  work  for  buildings 
account  of  the  Standard  Iron  Works, 
508  East  47th  Street;  the  medical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Toko-Zol  Pharmaceutical 
Co.,  Inc.,  68  William  Street,  New  York 
city ;  the  fertilizer  account  of  the  Solvay 
Process  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

H.  H.  Lesley,  Marbridge  Building,  New 
York  city,  will  handle  the  advertising  to 
l»e  placed  in  New  York  city  newspapers 
for  the  Hotel  Robert  Fulton,  71st  Street, 
west  of  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

The  Nichols-Finn  Advertising  Co., 
222  South  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is 
again  placing  orders  with  newspapers 
in  selected  sections  for  Burke  &  James, 
Inc.,  “Rexo”  Camera  Film,  240  East 
Ontario  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  al.so 
placing  two-time  orders  with  some 
Western  weeklies  for  William  Galloway 
&  Co.,  farm  machinery,  Waterloo,  la. 

The  E.  P.  Remington  Agency,  1280 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  renewing 
some  newspaper  contracts  for  the  Fos-’ 
ter  Milburn  Co.,  “Doan’s  Kidney  Pills," 
1280  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Seaman,  461  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  is  again  sending  out 
orders  to  newspapers  generally  for  the 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  “Ches¬ 
terfield  Cigarettes,”  St..  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  trad¬ 
ing  stamps,  2  West  45th  Street,  is 
placing  orders  with  a  few  newspapers  in 
.selected  sections. 

Fenton  £  Gardner,  286  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  are  sending  out  or¬ 
ders  to  some  New  York  city  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  Monroe  Calculating  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  233  Broadway  New  York 
city. 

The  Ottmar  Dietz  Advertising  Bur¬ 
eau,  140  Naasau  Street,  New  York  city, 
is  renewing  some  newspaper  contracts 


for  the  De  Miracle  Chemicle  Co.,  1907 
Park  Ave  New  York  city. 

The  Jos.  Ellner  Co.,  35  W.  39th  St. 
New  York  city  is  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  cities  where  they  have 
stores  for  the  Peter  Rabbit  Hat  Co., 
“Peter  Rabbit”  Hats,  220  B’ifth  Ave., 
New  York  city. 

Woodwards,  Inc.,  900  So.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  placing  some  con¬ 
tracts  with  Western  newspapers  for 
the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  1010 
Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  El. 

Hays  Philo  Specialties  Co.,  “Hays 
Hair  Health,”  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  again 
renewing  some  of  its  newspaper  con¬ 
tracts. 

Vanderhoof,  Condict  &  Combrie,  140 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill., 
are  placing  orders  with  some  Western 
newspapers  for  C.  A.  Shaler  Co.,  “Sha- 
ler”  Five  Mhiuto  Vulcanizer,  Waupun, 
Wia 

Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  People’s 
Gas  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  are  making 
contracts  with  some  Western  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Lillian  Feld  Bros.,  “La 
Zora”  Cigars. 

The  Taylor -C’RiTCHriELD-Ci.AGUE  Co., 
Brooks  Building,  Chicago,  111.,  will  han¬ 
dle  the  account  of  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O.,  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  a  new  campaign  which  will 
shortly  be  launched. 

Thbo.  F.  MacManus,  Kresge  Build¬ 
ing,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  again  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  some  Western  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  Dodge  Bros.,  “Dodge”  Auto¬ 
mobile,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Massengale  Advertising  Agency, 
Candler  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  send¬ 
ing  out  two-inch  thirty-time  orders  to 
some  Southern  newspapers  for  the  Wig¬ 
wam  Hotel,  Indian  Springs,  Ga. 

The  Geo.  Batten  Co.,  Fourth  Avenue 
Building,  New  York  city,  is  handling 
the  advertising  of  the  International 
Products  Co.,  “Ice  Mint’’  corn  remedy, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  450  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Washington  School  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  the  Correspondence 
College  of  Agriculture,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.;  the  Bankers’  Loan  &  Securities 
Company,  New  Orleans,  La.;  the  Auc¬ 
tion  Company,  of  Attleboro,  Mass.;  the 
Eager  Sale.s  Company,  443  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city;  the  perfume  ac¬ 
count  of  Glebeas  Importation  Company, 
714  Warren  Street,  New  York  city;  the 
mail-order  book  account  of  Herz  Bros., 
Waco,  Tex.;  the  business  courses  of  the 
Business  Training  Corporation,  185 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York;  the  men’s 
clothing  account  of  I.  Haas  &  Co.,  105 
Nassau  Street,  New  York  city;  the  pub¬ 
lishing  account  of  Toulmin  &  Toulmin, 
Dayton,  O. ;  the  mail-order  “Duro” 
shirts  and  neckties  of  Goodell  &  Co.,  158 
Ea-st  34th  Street,  New  York;  the  in¬ 
struction  account  of  the  New  York  In¬ 
stitute  of  Photography,  141  West  36th 
Street,  New  York;  the  Kolon  Motor,  of 
Martin’s  Method,  Inc.,  443  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city;  the  typewriter  cor¬ 
respondence  school  account  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Business  Institute,  17  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  city;  the  Wicks 
Electrical  Institute,  81  West  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.;  the  Incubator  ac¬ 
count  of  Radio  Pound  Incubator  Com¬ 
pany,  Wayne,  Neb. 

The  Atlas  Advertising  Agency,  450 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  plac¬ 
ing  100-line,  two-time,  t.  f.,  orders  with 
a  selected  list  of  newspapers,  for  A. 
Mendleson’s  Sons,  “Acme  Line,”  120 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 


Vredenburgh.  Kennedy,  Inc.,  185 
Madi.son  Avenue,  New  York,  will  han¬ 
dle  a  large  advertising  campaign  for  the 
Hunyadi  Split  Corporation,  North 
American  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
which  recently  secured  the  rights  to 
the  name  Hunyadi.  The  newspaper 
campaign  will  be  general,  mediums  be¬ 
ing  used  in  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Contracts  will  be  made  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  one  year  and  fair  sized  copy  will 
be  used.  The  campaign  will  start  in 
the  next  thirty  or  sixty  days. 

Stroud  &  Brown,  Inc.,  303  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  will  handle  the  business 
of  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company. 

The  j.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  242 
Madison  Avenue,  will  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  the  Platt  &  Wash- 
bum  Refining  Oomp£uiy,  for  “Tydol 
Gasolene,”  to  appear  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Clarkson  A.  Collins  Advertising 
.\gency,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  is 
starting  a  new  campaign  for  the  Texas 
Oil  Company,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  handling 
the  account  of  the  Onondaga  Pottery 
Co.,  “Syracuse  China,”  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Barrows  &  Richardson,  Drexel  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  shortly  place  or¬ 
ders  for  the  Empire  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
“Empire  Tires,”  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  6 
East  39th  Street,  New  York  city,  is 
making  contracts  with  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  for  the  Utica  Knitting  Co., 
“Spiingtex”  underwear,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Cross,  214  South  12th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  again  making  some 
renewals  with  newspapers  for  the 
genuine  Haarlem  Oil  Mfg.  Co.,  116 
Beekman  Street,  New  York  city. 

The  Coolidge  Advertisino  Service, 
Des  Moines,  la.,  handles  the  auto  in¬ 
struction  account  of  the  Allen  Auto 
School,  Des  Moines,  la.;  the  tents  and 
awnings  account  of  the  Des  Moines 
Tent  &  Awning  Company,  Des  Moines, 
la.;  the  furs  account  of  W.  P.  Ram- 
baugh,  Des  Moines,  la.;  the  ventilating 
windows  hog-houses  account  of  the 
Whitnell  Manufacturing  Company, 
Kingsley,  la.;  the  Ford  belt  attachment 
of  the  E.  F.  Elmberg  (Company,  Par¬ 
kersburg,  la. 

The  W.  L.  Houghton  Advertising 
Agency,  380  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
city,  handles  the  auto  supplies  account 
of  the  Alcemo  Manufacturing  Company, 
12  Bridge  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Hanser  Advertising  Agency, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  handles  the  physical- 
culture  account  of  Lionel  Strongfort, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

The  H.  Sumner  Sternberg  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  9  East  40th  Street,  New 
York  city,  handles  the  women’.s-wear 
account  of  Avedon  &  Co.,  Inc.,  448  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  city;  the  publica¬ 
tion  account  of  the  Booklovers’  Sales 
Company,  110  West  40th  Street,  New 
York  city;  the  shirt  account  of  Frank 
Bros.,  714  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
city;  the  Teneo  snap  fasteners,,  of  the 
Teneo  Company,  Inc.,  20  West  22d 
Street,  New  York  city. 

The  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  231 
West  39th  Street,  New  York  city,  han¬ 
dles  the  tobacco  account  of  Barkmahn 
Co.,  1169  Broadway,  New  York  city; 
the  paint  account  of  the  Durex  Chemi¬ 
cal  Co.,  320  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
city;  the  tailoring  account  of  Moe  Levy 
&  Son,  119  Walker  Street,  New  York 
city;  the  Electric  Waterproofing  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Tate  Electric  Waterproof¬ 
ing  Corporation,  120  Broadway,  New 
York  city. 


The  Mum-Romer  Co.,  of  Columbus, 
O.,  handles  the  agricultural  Implement 
acxuunt  of  the  Roderick  Lean  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  of  Mansfield,  O. 

Au.en  Bond  is  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  places  the  advertising  for  the 
Ohio  Brass  Co.,  Mansfield,  O. 

The  Western  Agency,  Racine,  Wis., 
handles  the  broom  account  of  the  Eagle 
Broom  Co.,  Racine,  .Wis.;  the  X-Ray 
machine  account  of  the  Western  Coil 
&  Electrical  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

The  Ferry-Hanly  Advertising  Co., 
Withers  Building,  Kansas  City,  Me., 
is  placing  orders  for  “Puritan,”  a  new 
cereal  beverage,  manufactured  by  the 
K.  C.  Breweries.  The  business  is  going 
to  newspapers  in  Kansas.  Gl-no-la  copy 
is  being  sent  by  this  agency  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  newspa¬ 
pers.  This  agency  is  also  placing  orders 
for  the  Southern  Pine  Association,  the 
Nonspi  Co.,  Long-Bell  Lumber  Co., 
Hotel  Dixon,  and  the  Anderson  Elec¬ 
tric  Car. 

The  W.  B.  Finney  Advertising  Co., 
Orear-Leslie  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is 
m.aking  5,000-llne,  one-year  contracts 
with  newspapers  in  selected  sections 
for  the  Invader  Oil  Co. 


Kentucky  Editors  to  Meet 
The  First  District  Press  Association 
of  Kentucky  will  hold  its  next  quarter¬ 
ly  meeting  in  Mayfield,  Ky.,  on  June 
22.  The  newspaper  men  of  the  district 
will  be  entertained  by  the  Mayfield 
newspaper  men  and  the  commercial 
club. 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Clrculatlona. 

Sworn  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  O 
Months  Ending  April  1,  1017 

36,670  Daily 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

C.  W.  Godwin  and  wife,  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  are  visiting  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Godwin  heads  a  party  of  eight 
specialty  men  representing  the  P.  H. 
Hanes  Knitting  Company,  who  are  muk- 
tng  a  tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  a 
view  to  piacing  advertising  for  the 
house,  and  increasing  the  demand  for 
their  lines. 

Carl  Ca.mekon  has  been  placed  ?n 
charge  of  the  Battery  Service  Station 
advertising  for  the  Prcst-O-Lite  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  of  Indianapolis,  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  Bruce  Daniels,  advertising 
manager.  Other  assistants  appointed 
are  J.  H.  Barnett,  directing  printing  and 
direct  mail  matter,  and  E.  E.  Christena, 
preparation  of  trade  paper  and  news¬ 
paper  publicity. 

Charles  It.  Collins,  who  has  been  for 
some  time  the  advertising  manager  of 
the  Racine  Rubber  Company,  is  to  fill 
the  same  position  with  the  Ajax  Rubber 
Company,  in  New  York  city. 

Howard  W.  Dickinson,  and  Miles  S. 
Whitney  were  elected  directors  of 
George  Batten  Company,  Inc.,  Advertis¬ 
ing  agents,  on  May  29. 

Through  a  typographical  error  in  last 
week’s  paper  Einar  O.  Petersen  was  sent 
to  the  Boston  Globe.  Pete  protests,  say¬ 
ing  it  is  the  New  York  Globe  that  he  is 
with  now. 

Ralph  •  Kaye,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Northwestern  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Akron,  O.,  and  later  classified 
advertising  manager  of  one  of  the  Akron 
newspapers,  is  now  head  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  department  of  the 
Kissel  Motor  Car  Company  of  Hartford, 
Wis.  For  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Kaye 
was  with  the  Otto  J.  Koch  Advertising 
t’ompany  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

C.  Stanley  Garrison,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  headquarters  staff 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  as  associate  editor  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising,  the  official  publica¬ 
tion  of  that  Association,  published  in 
Indianapolis,  has  resigned  to  enter  the 
adverti.sing  service  business  in  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Jesse  Joseph,  of  the  Joseph  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertisers’  Club  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Georoe  W.  Hopkins  has  re.signed  as 
vice-president  and  sales  manager  of  the 
American  Chicle  Company,  and  alxnit 
June  15  will  take  charge  of  the  sales  and 
advertising  of  the  Columbia  Grapho- 
phone  Company.  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
formerly  vice-president  of  the  Loose- 
Wiles  Biscuit  Company,  and  previous  to 
that  was  with  Chase  &  Sanborne,  of 
Boston. 

Eh,wooD  T.  Naylor,  formerly  publicity 
manager  of  Akiand  Park,  Baltimore,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  copy  and  de¬ 
sign  on  new  accounts  of  the  Lees  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  O, 

George  Ethridge,  president  of  the 
Ethridge  Company,  New  York,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Central  Mer- 
oantile  Bank,  of  the  same  city. 

John  W.  Judson,  formerly  with  the 
Western  office  of  the  Butterick  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  has  acquired  an  Interest 
in  the  Universal  Advertising  Service, 
Inc.,  Chicago. 

Chari,es  S.  Butler,  who  for  a  number 
of  years  was  advertising  manager  of 
the  Hess- Bright  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  Philadelphia,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  sales  manager  for  the  Carlson- 
Wenstrom  Company,  of  the  same  city. 

W.  E.  Mbadwell,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Morse  Chain  Company,  Itha¬ 
ca,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  to  a  simi¬ 
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lar  position  with  the  Charles  S.  Schleren 
('ompany.  New  York. 

Howard  W.  Dickinson  and  Miles  S. 
Whitney  have  been  elected  directors 
of  the  George  Batten  Company,  Inc., 
New  York. 

B.  M.  Pettit,  of  the  Philadelphia  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  Racine, 
Wis. 

John  Seymour  Winslow,  formerly 
with  Lord  &  Thomas,  in  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles,  is  now  on  the  copy  staff 
of  the  W.  H.  H.  Hull  &  Co.,  New  York. 

W.  L.  Agnew  has  resigned  as  direct¬ 
or  of  advertising  for  the  Chalmers  Mo¬ 
tor  Company,  of  Detroit.  The  duties  of 
the  position  will  be  taken  over  by  Roy 
S.  Davey,  advertising  manager. 

T.  L.  Young  has  resigned  from  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Allen 
Motor  Company,  of  Fostoria,  O.,  to  go 
with  the  service  department  of  the 
Willys-Overland  Co.,  at  Toledo,  O. 

Albert  Bogart,  formerly  with  the 
Beaver  Board  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Grand  Union  Tea  Co.,  of  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Charles  C.  Green,  formerly  merchan- 
di.sing  and  advertising  manager  of  Wm. 
R.  Warner  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  director  for  Rich¬ 
ard  Hudnut,  perfumers.  New  York  city. 

E.  E.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Acme  Har¬ 
vesting  Machine  Co.,  of  Peoria,  111. 

G.  E.  Land  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Biaw  Steel 
Construction  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh. 

Edward  W.  Jordan,  formerly  of  the 
Cramer-Krassclt  Co.,  Milwaukee,  ha.s 
resigned  to  become  vice-president  of 
the  Bigelow-Waggoner  Co.,  Indianapo- 
iis.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  the  plan 
and  copy  departments. 

F.  S.  Young,  formerly  associated  with 
the  Stalker  Advertising  Agency,  Toledo, 

O. ,  and  later  with  the  Amco  Motor 
Company,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  has  become 
adverti.sing  manager  of  the  Staniey  Mo¬ 
tor  Carriage  Company,  Newton,  Mass. 

Robert  Tomes  has  been  appointed 
Eastern  representative  of  the  Fall 
River  (Meuis.)  Herald,  covering  all  ter¬ 
ritory  west  of  New  England  and  east 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tim  Thrift,  J.  A.  Kerr,  and  H.  D. 
North,  of  the  Cleveiand  .Vdvertising 
Club,  have  l>een  named  to  head  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  thirty  which  wili  conduct  a 
publicity  campaign  in  the  Interests  of 
tho  Red  t'rosa 

Charles  Ferguson,  author  and  spe¬ 
cial  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  will  speak  before  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Advertising  Club,  June  13. 

Luiyd  Young  is  on  the  lecture  course 
of  the  educational  committee  of  the 
Cleveland  Advertising  Club.  He  will 
speak  on  "Copy  and  I.iayout  in  News¬ 
paper  and  Magazine  Advertising.’’  The 
course  begins  June  20,  and  contains 
ten  numbers. 


A.  P.  Leased  Wire  Service 
The  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  daily 
Telegram  which  during  the  past  five 
years  has  been  receiving  a  ‘‘pony’’  As¬ 
sociated  Press  report,  is  now  getting 
the  full  leased  wire  service.  The  new 
service  began  Monday. 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
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ALABAMA 


NEWS  . Birmingham 

Average  clrcuIaUon  for  December,  Daily  41,675: 
Sunday,  42,687,  Printed  2,891,112  lines  more 
advertising  than  its  nearest  competitor  in  1916. 


MONTANA 


•MINER  . Butte 

Average  daily  13,781.  Sunday  22,343,  for  6 
months  ending  April  1,  1917. 


CALIFORNIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


EX.AMINBR  . Los  Angeles 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  sbow  largest  Morning  JOURNAL  . Ellsabetb 

and  Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home  Dellv-  _ 

ery. 


MERCURY-HERALD  . San  Jose 

Post  Office  Statement  . 11,434 

Member  of  A.  B.  0. 

GEORGIA 


PRESS  CHRONICLE  . Paterson 


COURIER-NEWS  . Plalnaeld 


NEW  YORK 


BANNER  . . . Athens  COURIER  &  E.NQUIRER  ....  Buffalo 

A  gilt  edge  subscription — not  a  mere  clrcula-  . nunaio 

tlon  claim.  ^ — 

JOUK.NAL  (Clr.  57,531)  . . Atlanta  %„fKOGRESSO  ITALO-AMERICANO  -  New 

CHRONICLE  . Angusta  - - 

■  day  . . 

ILLINOIS  The  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  general 

- ; - advertiser  should  overlook. 

HER.4LD-NEWS  (Circulation  15,190) . Joliet 


IOWA 


THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE— Des  Moines 
Circulation,  85,000  Dally,  70,000  Sunday. 


MICHIGAN 


PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issne)  . Jackson 

lAst  Gov.  Statement — Dally,  11,403;  Sunday, 
12,508.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  Rates — One  time  ads,  50  cents  Inch ;  yearly 
contracts,  35  cents  Inch;  position  20%  extra. 


MINNESOTA 


MISSOURI 


OHIO 


VINDIC.4TOR  . Youngstown 


SUCCESSFUL  FARMING  . Des  Moines 

.Mure  than  800,000  eirculatlun  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 

KENTUCKY 

MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL - Louisville.  Ky. 

(Seml-Montbly,  32  to  04  pages.)  Quaranteetl 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  In 
the  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies  monthly. 

'  LOUISIANA 

TIMES-PICAYUNE  . New  Orleans 


PENNSYLVANIA 


daily  democrat  . Johnstown 


TI.MES-LEADER  . Wilkes-Barre 


TENNESSEE 


b^^^ner  . . 


TEXAS 


CHRONICLE  . Houston 

The  Chronicle  guarantees  a  circulation  of 
42,000  dally  and  51.000  Sunday. 


TRIBUNE,  Mornings  and  Erening. .  .MlDneapoHs 


UTAH 

HERALD-REPUBLICAN  . 

> . .  Salt  Lake  Qltr 

VIRGINIA 


POST-DISPATOH  . St.  Louis 

Dally  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  the  only  newspaper  In  its  territory  with  the 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 

The  POST-DISPATOH  sells  more  papers  In 
St.  Louis  every  day  in  the  year  than  there  are 
bomea  In  the  city. 

Circulation  entire  year,  1916: 

Sunday  average  . 356,198 

Dally  average  . 204,201 


HAILY  NEWS-RECORD  . . Harrisonburg 

In  the  famous  Valley  of  Va.  only  paper  In 
the  richest  Agrlcultnral  County  In  United  State*. 


WASHINGTON 


POST-INTELLIGELNCER  . SeatUe 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


Arkansas  Wants  Convention 
Arkansas  will  send  100  delegates  to 
the  annual  meeting  to  the  National  Ekli- 
torial  As.sociation  to  be  held  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  next  month,  in  an  effort  to  land 
the  1918  conference  for  Little  Rock. 


The  following  publlabers  guarantee  circulation 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  investigation. 


ILLINOIS 


SKANDINAVBN  . Chicago 


NEBRASKA 

FREIE  PRESSE  (Clr.  128,384) . Lincoln 

NEW  YORK 

BOELLBTTINO  DELLA  SERA . New  York 
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PRINTING  THE  NEWS, 

NOT  FREE  PUBLICITY 


Louis  Wiley,  Business  Manager  of  the 

New  York  Times,  Explains  the  Duty  of 

the  Publisher  Toward  His  Readers,  as 

He  Warns  Against  the  Production  of 

ihe  Press  Agent. 

I.K>uis  Wiley,  bu.sines.s  manager  of  the 
Xew  York  Times,  discussing  the  evils 
of  free  publicity,  before  the  newspaper 
departmental  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  spoke 
in  part  as  follows: 

“One  of  the  wrongs  which  confront 
publishers  to-day  is  that  of  free  pub¬ 
licity — a  most  in.sidious  foe.  To  rout 
every  attempt  at  gratuitous  advertising 
tliere  is  needed  not  only  determination 
but  a  united  front. 

“Free  publicity  in  newspapers  is  il¬ 
legal.  There  is  a  Fnited  States  .statute 
which  requires  that  reading  matter  for 
which  money  is  paid  shall  be  plainly 
marked  ‘Adverti.se^ment.’  Practically 
every  reading  notice,  every  line  of  free 
I)Ublicity,  is  regarded  both  by  the  ad- 
verti.ser  and  by  the  newspaper  as  a 
supplement  to  the  space  for  which  the 
advertiser  pays.  Such  reading  matter 
is  clearly  recognized  as  illegal  by  the 
Federal  law  pa.ssed  August,  1912. 

FKEK  PUBLICITY  IS  DECEPTIVE. 

“Free  publicity  is  not  only  illegal  but 
a  d«;ception  upon  the  readers  ot  a  news- 
pai>er.  Kvery  newspaiier  reader  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  arUfeles  print¬ 
ed  in  the  news  columns  shall  he  genu¬ 
ine  news.  The  publication  r’  adver¬ 
tisements  under  the  gulae  ot  i.s 

also  a  violation  of  business  morale.  It 
impairs  the  integrity  of  the  newspaper. 
•Vew.spapers  are  chargeable  with  lax 
business  morals  when  they  cooperate  in 
doing  a  thing  which  does  not  bear  the 
.stamp  of  the  highest  standards  of  news¬ 
paper  ethics. 

DEFINES  NEWS. 

“What  is  the  news?  All  sorts  of 
things — political,  social,  religious,  finan¬ 
cial,  and  commercial ;  news  of  fashion 
as  well  as  news  of  war;  a  new  Inven¬ 
tion,  a  new  di.sease,  a  new  remedy  for 
an  old  disease,  a  play,  a  book;  news  of 
those  who  seek  employment  as  well  as 
those  who  need  the  service  of  others; 
news  of  the  fall  of  a  dynasty  as  well 
as  a  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat.  All 
these  things  and  a  great  many  others 
form  the  news  of  a  day,  and  each  has 
its  place  in  the  daily  newspaper. 

“A  di.stingui.shed  editor,  defining  news, 
said  ‘News  is  the  report  of  whatever 
acl.s  or  events  affect  the  general  welfare, 
or  are  no  characteristic  of  life  as  to  rep- 
re.sent.  though  extraordinary,  *he  po.ssi- 
able  exis  I'ience  of  all.' 

“Hut  all  definitions  of  news  are  ap¬ 
proximate. 

"The  lie.st  rule  for  an  editor  is  to  treat 
news  as  news.  If  a  thing  1  as  news 
value  it  .should  lie  printed,  whether  or 
not  it  hel|>s  the  advertiser,  but  it  should 
never  be  printed  as  news  «irnply  be- 
••ause  it  helfis  the  advertiser.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  editor  is  to  shiink  from 
the  publication  of  news  matter  if  he 
thinks  an  adverti.ser  is  interesied  in  it, 
but  the  mere  fact  that  an  adverti.ser 
has  some  connection  with  the  news 
.should  not  hinder  its  publication.  The 
sole  point  for  the  editor  to  consider  is: 
‘Is  it  of  interest  to  the  reader?’ 

“In  aimost  every  .sphere  of  activity 
there  is  a  press  agent  whose  duty  it  is 
to  take  newspaper  managers  unaware. 
Advertising  is  disguised  as  news  to  trap 
the  guilele.ss  editor.  Invention,  in  the 
absence  of  fact,  serves  the  purpose  of 
the  press  agent.  Anything  to  get  free 
publicity,  and  he  achieves  his  purpose. 


If  to-day  the  perceptions  of  managing 
editors,  city  editors,  and  business  man¬ 
agers  are  sharpened,  it  is  only  because 
it  ha-s  dawned  on  them  that  they  were 
depriving  the  newspaper  exchequer  of 
what  was  its  due. 

“It  has  never  occurred  to  a  baker  to 
give  away  his  stock,  or  a  butcher  to 
give  away  an  ounce  of  meat.  Do  doctors 
give  advice  and  operations  free?  Do 
lawyers  pour  out  their  eloquence  on  an 
eleemosynary  ba.sis?  A  newspaper,  how- 
<'ver,  is  expected  by  all  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  to  place  its  columns  at  their  dis- 
positl  whenever  they  deem  it  recessary. 

WHEN  THE  ADVERTISER  THREATENS. 

“There  are  ca.ses  in  which  advertisers 
have  threatened  that  unless  certain  par¬ 
agraphs  were  inserted  no  laid  adver- 
ti.sing  would  be  given.  Unfortunately 
weak-minded  publishers  have  submit- 
ti'd  to  this  .sort  of  blackmai! — for  it  is 
nothing  else — to  the  detriment  of  others 
who  will  not  tolerate  it.  No  self-re- 
.siM'cting  newspaper  man  will  allow  an 
adverti.ser  to  dictate  what  he  .shall  or 
.shall  not  print. 

“There  arc  several  clas.ses  of  free 
publii'ity  regarded  by  some  as  legiti¬ 
mate  but  which  are  overdone.  One  class 
has  to  do  with  theatres  and  the  whole 
theatrical  profcs.sion.  And  think  of  the 
fulsome  details  of  chassis,  tonneau, 
.steering  gear,  and  fittings,  all  printed 
as  additional  publicity  to  that  paid  for 
by  the  automobile  marufacturers. 

A  RECENT  EXAMPLE. 

most  flagrant  illustration  of  the 
evil  of  free  publicity  occurred  in  New 
York  a  few  days  ago.  One  newspaper 
lirinted  three  full-page  advertisements 
of  an  automobile  manufacturer  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  promise  of  a  fourth  page, 
but  the  order  did  not  materialize.  A 
promise  of  free  publicity,  made  by  an¬ 
other  newspaper,  was  the  obstacle 
which  prevented  the  fourth  insertion  in 
the  first- mentioned  newspaper. 

“The  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
morning  and  evening  editions  of  the 
other  newspaper  and  the  free  reading 
matter  occupied  a  .space  (specified  and 
agreed  to  in  advance,  it  is  stated)  of 
more  than  three  columns,  and  included 
four  illu.stration.s.  In  this  case,  nearly 
a  half-page  of  reading  matter,  having 
a  value,  at  $1  a  line,  of  approximately 
$1,000,  was  given  to  the  advertiser  as  a 
lionus  or  a  supplement  to  the  space  he 
Iiaid  for. 

“The  mi.sguidcd  publisher  who  prosti¬ 
tutes  his  news  columns  to  obtain  adver¬ 
tising  constantly  finds  himself  in  hot 
water.  Expediency  becomes  his  code  of 
ethics.  The  moment  one  advertiser  ob¬ 
tains  free  puffery,  the  clamor  of  his 
competitors  reaches  the  publi.sher’s  ear. 
Hut  who  shall  see  to  it  that  each  adver¬ 
tiser  gets  his  share  of  free  space?  Who 
is  to  draw  the  line  on  the  volume  of 
free  matter  to  be  publi.shed?  The  easie.st 
way  for  the  newspaper  publisher  to 
avoid  these  pitfalls  is  to  be  straightfor¬ 
ward— to  be  f.air  with  the  reading  public 
and  with  the  advertiser  at  the  same 
time,  and  print  no  free  advertising. 

QUAUTY 

CIRCULATION 

BUILDER 

National  Editorial  Service,  Inc., 
22S  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


“A  newspaper  should  print  nothing  as 
news  unless  it  is  news.  It  should  not 
publish  as  news  that  which  is  Intended 
to  help  or  please  an  advertiser,  and  it 
should  not  exclude  news  because  it  does 
■help  an  advertiser.  The  sole  basis  of 
publication  should  be  Interest  to  the 
reader.” 


APPRECIATE  MR.  HEARSTS  WORK 

California  Editors  Accord  Him  Great 
Credit  for  Victory  in  Censorship  Fight. 

San  F'rancisco,  Jm^e  1 — Tiie  Califor¬ 
nia  Press  A.ssociation,  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  strong,  have  returned  from  a 
tour  of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Business 
se.ssions  were  held  there  during  the 
pa.st  week.  For  Jhc  sixteenth  time 
Friend  William  Richardson,  who  is 
now  State  Treasurer,  was  returned  to 
the  office  of  president.  Otis  B.  Tout, 
editor  of  El  Centro  Progress,  was  elect¬ 
ed  vice-president ;  Oran  A.  King  of  the 
.Jackson  I.A>dger  was  returned  to  the 
office  of  secretary,  and  Duncan  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  veteran  editor  of  the  Santa 
(Yuz  Simtinel,  was  reelected  treasur¬ 
er. 

The  following  were  elected  members 
of  the  executive  committee:  G.  B.  Dan¬ 
iels,  Oakland  Enquirer;  F.  B.  Mackin¬ 
der,  St.  Helena  Star;  D.  Reese,  Ventura 
Free  Press;  W.  A.  Shepard,  Auburn 
Herald;  Will  F.  Blake,  Gilroy  Advo¬ 
cate;  C.  O.  Dunbar,  Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Ik'inocrat;  C.  D.  Radcliflfe,  Merced  Sun; 
Geo.  A.  Barry.  Monrovia  News;  M.  F. 
Cochrane,  San  Rafael  Journal. 

The  convention  was  opened  by  an 
address  on  "Proposed  Taxation  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Receipts,”  by  G.  B.  Daniels, 
of  the  Oakland  Enquirer. 

I>iscu.s.sing  the  e.spionage  bill,  Otis 
H.  Tout,  of  the  El  Centro  Progress, 
referred  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  in  history  serious  attempts  were 
Ix'ing  made  to  gag  the  press  and  cur¬ 
tail  the  freedom  vouchsafed  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  State.s.  The  subject  brought  out 
con.siderable  earnest  discussion.  The 
speaker  referred  to  the  work  done  by 
the  Hear.st  papers  in  bringing  public 
opinion  to  the  present  state  of  intel¬ 
ligence  on  the  subject. 

“It  must  be  siiid  to  the  credit  of 
William  Randolph  Hear^t.”  he  said, 
“that  he  carried  the  fight  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  country  before  Congress 

There  is  always  room  for  the  best 
feature 

Goldberg’s 

Cartoons 


for  example 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway,  New  York 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

G«Mtal  OSoM.  WarM  Bldf.,  New  York 


and  has  compelled  an  awakening  of  the 
public  conscience  in  a  manner  not 
equalled  even  by  the  declaration  of 
war  or  by  the  passage  of  the  selective 
draft  bill.  Mr.  Hearst  has  been  joined 


F.  W.  Richardson 

Reelected  Pre.sident  of  California  Press 
As.sociation. 

by  thou.sands  of  citizens  and  publishers, 
and,  if  the  espionage  bill  becomes  a 
a  law  without  autocratic  control  of 
the  news  and  editorial  columns  of  our 
newspapers  being  put  into  the  hands 
of  military  authorities,  to  him  will  be 
due  a  large  portion  of  the  thanks  of 
the  people.” 


When  the  Kaiser  tried  to  mix  war 
with  the  peace  of  the  world  he  set  fire 
to  his  own  house. 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Repreaantativa  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  tha 

Editor  and  publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Hie  Tunes-Dispatch 

Richmond,  Virginia 

A  five-inch  single  column  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  Times-Dispatch  will  cost 
$4.20  an  insertion  daily  and  $5.60  an 
insertion  Sunday — a  total  cost  of 
$1,601.60  for  the  year,  which  means 
that  it  costs  to  reach  75%  of  the 
families  in  Richmond  only  about  7 
cents  per  family  per  year. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Special  Representative! 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

People’s  Gas  Building  Chicago 
Mutual  Life  Building  Phila. 
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PULITZER  PRIZES  WON 
BY  SWOPE  AND  SIMONDS 


Awards  for  Most  Notable  Examples  of 
Reportinc  and  Editorial  Writing  for 
Year  Go  to  New  York  Men-  -Other 
Prizes  to  Be  Awarded  at  a  Later 
Dale. 

Pri^e.s  in  journalism,  as  provided  for 
in  the  will  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  were 
awarded  this  week  by  the  trustees  of 
Columbia  T’niver.sity,  New  York,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism. 

Hei'bert  Payard  Swope,  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  World,  was  awarded  $1,000 
“for  the  l)est  example  of.  a  reporter’s 
work  during  the  year,  the  test  beinff 
.s*iict  accuracy,  terseness,  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  some  public  good  command¬ 
ing  attention  and  respect.”  Mr.  Swope 
wrote  for  the  World  the  articles  de¬ 
scribing  conditions  in  Germany  during 
the  third  year  of  the  war  that  have 
since  been  published  under  the  title  “In¬ 
side  the  German  Kmpire." 

Frank  H.  Simonds,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribun'',  was  awarded  $.500  “for 
the  tiest  editoria'  article  written  during 
me  year,  the  te.st  tf  excellence  being 
clearne.ss  of  style,  moral  purpose,  sound 
reasoning,  and  power  to  intluence  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  the  right  direction.”  Mr. 
Simond'i’.s  article  was  a  leader  pub¬ 
lished  May  7,  1916,  on  the  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  sinking  of  the  I>usi- 
tania. 

SCHOl.AItSHlI’  AW  Aims  DEKKItRKl). 
Three  travelling  scholarships  of  $1,- 
.500  each,  established  for  graduates  of 
the  Pulitzer  School,  were  not  awarded, 
although  winners  had  been  named,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  to  hav'e  been  devoted 
to  study  in  Kurope.  They  will  bo 
awarded  upon  the  return  of  peace.  No 
awards  were  made  of  the  $1,000  prize 
for  the  best  and  mo.st'  suggestive  pa¬ 
per  on  the  future  development  and 
improvement  of  the  .school  of  journal¬ 
ism;”  of  the  $500  gold  medal  “for  the 
most  disintere.sted  and  meritorious  pub¬ 
lic  service  rendered  by  any  American 
new.spaper  during  the  year,”  and  of 
$1,000  "for  the  best  history  of  the  .ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  the  public  by  the 
American  press  during  the  preceding 
year." 

The  Advisory  Board  of  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism  is  made  up  of 
President  Butler,  Solomon  B.  Griffin 
of  the  Snringfleld  Republican,  John 
li.  Heaton  of  the  World,  George  S. 
Johns  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Victor  F.  Lawson  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Charles  R.  Miller  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Kdward  P.  Mitchell 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  Ralph  Pulitzer, 
Melville  K.  Stone  of  the  .  Associated 
Pre.ss.  Charles  H.  Taylor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  and  Samuel  C.  Wells  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press. 


DAILIES  GDNSOLIDATE 

Wal'er  E.  Harris  Becomes  Publisher  of 
Index-Appeal  ami  the  Progress. 

A  consolidation  of  the  Index-Appeal 
(morning)  and  the  Daily  Progress  (eve¬ 
ning),  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  brought 
about  through  the  in.strumentality  of 
Harwell  &  Cannon,  newspaper  broker.s, 
of  New  York,  has  just  been  announced. 

The  Index-Appeal  is  one  of  the  old 
morning  newspapers  of  the  South,  hav¬ 
ing  been  established  in  1865.  Some 
yi'ars  ago  the  property  was  purchased 
tiy  Edward  Harris,  one  of  the  be.st- 
known  of  the  Washington  correspon¬ 
dents  for  many  year.s.  Mr.  Harris  is 
a  native  of  (^Iharleston,  W.  Va.,  where 
his  early  training  as  a  news  writer  be¬ 


gan.  Later  he  was  special  correspon¬ 
dent  at  the  National  Capitol  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  most  important  papers  of 
the  country.  His  strong  personality 
and  cordial  good-will  promptly  estab¬ 
lished  him  in  the  conservative  old  Vir¬ 
ginia  city  of  Petersburg  as  a  figure  of 


Walter  Edward  Harris. 

imiiortance  in  the  indu.strial  and  social 
life  of  that  .section.  He  has  made  splen¬ 
did  progress  with  the  Index-Appeal, 
both  in  the  matter  of  financial  return 
and  influence. 

The  Daily  Progress  was  e.stabli.shed 
in  the  evening  field  in  1888  by  Edward 
M.  (’lements,  a  native  of  Petersburg, 
who  has  owned  and  operated  the  prop¬ 
erty  successfully  since  its  first  issue. 

In  the  consolidation  just  effected  the 
Progress  was  bought  by  a  group  of 
representative  local  business  men  and 
is  now  being  published  from  the  Index- 
Appeal  plant,  with  Mr.  Harris  at  the 
head  of  both  publications. 

Petersburg  is  the  fifth  city  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  estalili.sh  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  combin.ation  from  the  same  plant, 
the  other  four  being  Roanoke,  Danville, 
Lynchburg,  and  Newport  News. 


Bridgeport  Post  Elects  Officers 

Stockholders  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post  have  elected  the  following 
board  of  directors:*  Archibald  McNeil, 
jr.,  Kenneth  W.  McNeil,  Thomas  M.  Cul- 
linan.  Burr  E.  Stevens,  Elmer  S.  Hub- 
bell,  F.  W.  Montanye,  and  C.  P.  Beers. 
The  board  of  directors  has  elected  the 
following  officers:  President,  A.  McNeil, 
jr. ;  vice-president.  Burr  E.  Stevens; 
.secretary,  Elmer  S.  Hubbell;  treasurer, 
K.  W.  McNeil. 

r’resident  McNeil  has  announced  the 
following  appointments;  Business  man¬ 
ager,  Elmer  S.  Hubbell;  advertising 
manager,  F.  W.  Montanye;  mechanical 
superintendent.  Burr  E.  Stevens:  editor- 
in-chief,  C.  P.  Beers. 


Hold  men  to  their  word  when  they 
speak  the  truth,  and  spurn  them  when 
they  lie. 


■During  the  p«»t  four  years  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  has  enjoyed  a  gain  of  73%  In 
circulation  (Miaracter  and  solidity  e.Tp:Bln 
this  Increase.  Advertising  MUSfT  pay  In 
a  nKHlIum  which  calls  forth  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  response  from  the  public. 

Detroit  Jfree  ^re£i£( 

"irtoMfan'e  Oreateel  Wewepover." 

VERREE  &  j  Fersifs  ( 

CONKLIN  \  lepressBUtiie  )  DsMI 


AD  CLUBS  WILL  HELP 

TO  SAVE  DEMOCRACY 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

who,  when  a.sked  whether  she  wa.s  not 
sorry  to  have  her  husband. go  to  the 
front,  replied;  ‘Sorry?  Why,  I  am  only 
his  wife.  P^'rance  is  his  moiiier!’  The 
spirit  of  the  little  French  mother  has 
lieen  the  spirit  of  .Vmerica  *n  all  its 
days  of  trial,  and  it  is  this  si.irit  that 
must  be  aroused  and  awakened. 

WORK  OF  THE  A.  A.  C.  U. 

“1  have  watched  your  organization 
with  its  ever  increasing  strength  and 
jfower.  1  have  seen  it  at  clos.i  range.  1 
have  .st'en  it  build  upon  a  rock,  and  1 
know  it  will  endure.  I  had  the  honor 
at  the  instance  of  the  .Yilvertising  Glubs 
of  the  State  from  which  I  come,  to 
I)lace  upon  the  statute  books  there  laws 
agaiiLst  deceit  and  fraudulent  practices, 
laws  which  demon.strated  not  plone  your 
wi.sdom  but  your  rightcousnest;.  Your 
jireseut  protid  position  is  due  to  your 
Iiresi'nt  high  character.  Such  an  organ¬ 
isation  as  yours,  without  ethics,  with¬ 
out  militancy,  for  the  right  and  ol)- 
•  sfnacy  again.st  the  wrong,  would  be  a 
menace  to  tmsines.s.  If  ytiur  tenets 
were  that  might  is  right,  that  sticcess- 
ful  fraud  is  ever  to  be  followed  and 
aiiiilaudcd  and  dishone.sty  denounced 
only  when  unprofitable,  soon  your  hand 
would  be  against  every  man  and  every 
man’s  hand  against  you.  So  with  the 
Government  forgetful  of  the  ethical. 
And  just  as  you  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  if  you  were  without  ethics  and 
character  to  rule  bus’iiess,  c,  govern¬ 
ment  t  forgetful  of  its  obligations  and 
ethics  cannot  be  permitted  tj  rule  the 
world. 

“To-day  our  nation  witnesf.es  the  co¬ 
operation  of  men  and  women,  tabor  ami 
caiiital,  .science  and  art,  politics  and 
religion,  in  the  common  service  for  the 
wnole  people  as  never  before  In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  race. 

“This  is  the  supreme  promise  of  de¬ 
mocracy  and  the  highest  incarnation  of 
the  genius  of  our  national  life.’ 

A.’WERICA  WILL  WIN. 

“We  will  win  and  we  will  win  in  the 
same  spirit  with  which  America  has 
ever  fought  and  ever  triumphed.  We 
seek  not  conquest,  we  ask  not  territory, 
we  would  humble  no  people,  we  would 
but  vindicate  our  own  and  democracy. 
Our  armies  upon  the  European  soil  will 


5  Million  in  5  Months 

In  five  months  of  1917  The  New 
York  Times  ptthlished  5,138,519 
lines  of  advertisements,  411,562 
lines  more  than  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding^  period  last  year,  and, 
deducting  help  and  situation 
wanted  advertisements,  a  greater 
volume  than  any  other  New 
York  newspaper. 

Average  net  paid  circulation, 
daily  and  Sunday,  e.xcceds 
340,000  copies. 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  coverlnr  the  Cgnadlan 
Field  la  answered  by  obtalntnc  the  aervlce 
of 

The  Dominion  Pre.ss 
Clipping  Agency 

wlilrh  alvea  the  clipplnza  on  all  matters  of 
Interest  to  you,  printed  In  over  95  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  offlee. 

74-7«  CHDRCH  ST.,  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  recular  press  clipptuc 
rates — special  rates  and  discounts  ts  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


have  to  move  in  untried  paths,  but  our 
.stops  will  be  guided  by  honor  and  duty, 
in  the  language  of  President  McKinley, 
’No  imperial  designs  lurk  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  mind.  They  are  alien  to  American 
s<>ntiment  and  thought  and  purpose.  Our 
liriceless  principles  undergo  no  change 
uiulcr  tropical  suns.  They  go  with  the 
flag.’ 

“Gur  vi.sion  is  that  out  of  all  the  blood 
and  .sacrifice  there  may  coPie  better 
thiug.s  for  humanity  and  higher  things 
for  civilization.  From  this  awful  strug¬ 
gle  must  emerge  a  broader  world  de- 
mocrai-y  with  the  right  of  peoples  to 
govern  them.selve.s,  with  justice  prevail¬ 
ing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We 
must  wrest  from  it  finally  the  American- 
i'ation  of  .Vmerica,  and  a  mere  co¬ 
herent  nationalism.” 


(^orreelion 

Frederick  Roy  Martin,  assi.stant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated  Pres.s, 
(alls  attention  to  an  item  in  la.st  week’s 
issue  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
.Miami  (Okla  )  District  News  had  dis¬ 
continued  jiutilieation.  Mr.  Martin  in¬ 
forms  us  that  this  new'spaper  is  .still 
luiblished  as  usual,  without  change  in 
name  or  management.  The  Editor  and 
Pi  Hi.isHER  received  the  news  item  from 
a  news  bureau  in  Kan.sas  Gity,  and  of 
cour.se  pulilished  it  in  good  faith.  The 
correction  is  gladly  made. 

“Unless  our  brains  project,  our  feet 
mark  time.” 


For  Better  Business  in 
Baltimore  Concentrate  in 

THE 

BALTIMORE 

NEWS 

Net  Daily  Circulation,  --,.4 

May,  V  1,734 

(lain  over  May, 

1916,  OVER 


19,793 


Handsomely  printed  folder, 
describing  Baltimore  in  its 
new  era  of  prosperity,  fresh 
from  the  press  sent  anyone  in¬ 
terested  on  request — an  inter¬ 
esting  piece  of  business  litera¬ 
ture  for  busy  advertisers. 


Special  Representativet 
DAN  A.  CARROI-L 
Tribune  Building,  NEW  YORK 
J.  E.  I.IJTZ 

First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg., CHICAGO 


The  Indianapolis 
Star  reaches  more 
people  on  rural 
routes  than  any  other 
Indianapolis  paper. 

The  Shaffer  Group: 
CHICAGO  EVENING  POST 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
MUNCIE  STAR 
TERRE  HAUTE  STAR 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 
DENVER  TIMES 
LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Heart\f  co-operallon  extended  to 
advertisers.  Address 

Promotion  Dept. 

SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street  Chicago 
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WHITMAN  RE-ELECTED 

DIRECTOR  OF  A.  B.  C. 


Vm.  Findlay,  Business  Manager  of  the 
Ottawa  (Can,)  Evening  Journal,  In¬ 
forms  Bureau  Members  that  Canadi¬ 
an  Publishers  Have  Met  War  Prob¬ 
lems. 

Rus.sel  Witman.  the  able  director  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  was 
reelected  for  the  ensuing:  year  at  the 
closing:  ses.sion  of  the  A.  B.  C.  conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Chicago  last  week.  A  res¬ 
olution  commending  Mr.  Witman  upon 
his  efficient  services  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  convention. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  convention,  high  tribute  was  paid 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bureau 
and  to  President  Louis  Bruch  for  the 
work  of  the  year. 

In  a  resolution  addre.ssed  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  finance  committee  the  bureau  pro- 
te.sted  the  propo.sed  application  of  in¬ 
creased  postal  rate.s. 

“Be  it  resolved,  that  these  942  pub¬ 
lisher  members  of  this  organization,” 
read  the  resolution,  “are  ready  and 
willing  to  be  taxed  upon  an  equal  basis 
with  any  and  all  other  manufacturing 
lines  of  business,  and  to  bear  their 
full  share  of  the  burdens  of  this  war, 
but: 

“It  is  further  resolved,  that  we  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  special  tax 
through  increased  po.stage  rates  or 
through  a  special  and  unjust  tax  up¬ 
on  advertising.” 

Copies  of  the  re.solution  were  tele¬ 
graphed  immediately  to  the  chairman 
and  each  member  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Pre.sident  Ix)uis  Bruch;  first  vice-pres¬ 
ident.  Curtis  P.  Brady;  second  vice- 
pre.sident,  A.  W.  Flricson ;  secretary, 
Ijafayette  Young,  Jr.;  treasurer,  Will¬ 
iam  Field. 

At  the  luncheon  Friday  an  exception¬ 
ally  able  address  was  given  by  William 
b'indlay,  business  manager  of  the  «k- 
taw  (Fan.)  Evening  .lournal,  who  car¬ 
ried  to  the  publishers  the  news  that 
the  war  had  occasioned  serious  prob¬ 
lems  for  Canadian  publishers  but  not 
at  all  unsurmountable  ones.  He  .said 
“Business  as  Usual”  was  more  than  a 
.slogan  in  Canada,  it  was  a  reality  and 
that  was  particularly  true  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business. 

Mr.  Findlay  told  about  the  les.son 
that  the  ('anadian  (lovernment  learned 
in  1914  when  an  apple  crop  w'as  mar¬ 
keted  by  means  of  judicious  advertising 
and  systematic  marketing  methods  and 
how  since  then  the  manufacturers  have 
profited  by  that  les.son  and  how  they 
have  become  most  con.sistent  users  of 
adverti.sing.  As  a  result,  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  country  at  large,  and  tne 
newspapers  have  profited. 

“While  in  1914  the  advertising  earn¬ 
ing  in  Canada  showed  a  considerable 
.slump,"  .said  -Mr.  .Findlay,  “Pecau.se  1910, 
1911,  1912,  and  1913  had  been  big  boom 
years,  in  1915  they  commenced  to 
swing  l>ack  again,  and  to-day  in  1917 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  .say  that  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  stronger  ('anadian  news- 
paijers  are  as  large  as  they  have  ever 
been. 

“We  have  had  our  problems  in  the 
newspaper  business  in  Canada  during 
the  war  just  as  you  have  had  them 
here  perhaps  they  have  been  more 
acute  with  us.  We  have  had  our  pa¬ 
per  troubles  and  our  increased  news 
cost  and  all  that,  and  these  have  been 
met,  by  readjustments  of  advertising 
rates  in  part  and  al.so  have  been  made 
In  some  limited  number  of  Instances 


by  putting  a  little  more  burden  upon 
the  subscribers.” 

•Mr.  Findlay  then  proceeded  to  quote 
figures  showing  that  Clanada  despite  the 
tremendous  drain  which  the  war  has 
made  upon  her  resources,  is  paying  at¬ 
tention  to  business  to-day.  "And  thavs 
the  advice  I  would  leave  with  you," 
.said  be. 

H.  E.  Cleland,  president  of  the  New 
York  Business  Publishers’  Association 
and  a  member  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Pub- 
li.shing  Company  of  New  York,  who 
followed  Mr.  Findlay,  appealed  for  an 
elimination  of  waste  in  advertising. 

“We  must  cut  out  the  extravagance 
in  advertising,”  .said  Mr.  CHeland.  “Ad¬ 
vertisers  must  place  their  business  in 
papers  of  known  curculation.  Truth 
is  the  great  uplift  in  business  and  truth 
in  circulation  brings  home  the  cash.” 

Other  speakers  were  F.  R.  Davis  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  James 
Townsend,  and  Dr.  B.  D.  Butler,  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
will  hold  their  next  meeting  in  New 
York,  Friday,  June  22.  A  noon  lunch¬ 
eon  will  be  arranged  to  which  all  New 
York  members  will  be  invited. 


PARIS  PAPERS  FACE  SUSPENSION 

News  Print  Crisis  Forces  French  Dailies 
to  Reduce  Size  and  Circulation. 

The  effect  on  circulation  of  diminish-- 
ing  the  size  of  Paris  new.spapers  is  very 
marked,  according  to  the  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  who 
writes  that  the  circulation  of  the  Petit 
Parislen  in  July,  1914,  was  1,400,000; 
in  April  la.st  it  was  2,375,000!  The 
Matin’s  circulation  for  the  same  dates 
was  1,100,000  and  1,800,000.  The  Jour¬ 
nal’s  was  1,200,000  and  900,000.  The 
Petit  Journal,  750,000  and  400,000.  The 
Echo  de  Paris  130,000,  and  after  a  great 
rise  during  the  first  part  of  the  war 
the  circulation  is  now  600,000. 

The  paper  crisis  is  as  acute  as  the 
coal  crisis.  The  Paris  press  normally 
consumed  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  tons 
of  paper  a  month,  depending  on  imports 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  for  its  sup¬ 
ply.  Since  February  1  only  five  boats 
have  left  Norway  with  paper  for 
France,  and  two  of  these  were  sunk. 

The  correspondent  adds  that  by  the 
end  of  the  present  month  all  papers 
will  probably  be  reduced  to  two  pages  a 
day,  and,  unless  the  situation  changes, 
papers  will  begin  to  stop  publication 
within  a  few  weeks,  and  by  November 
1  all  newspapers  will  probably  have 
been  suspended.  France  looks  to  the 
United  States  for  an  adequate  supply 
of  paper,  he  writes. 

Circulation  Record  Established 

Ivan  Okuntsoff,  editor  of  the  Russky 
(Jolos  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Sun  points  out  that  up  to 
the  Ru.ssian  Revolution  the  official 
newspa|)er  of  the  Russian  Government, 
the  Government  Messenger,  had  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  25,000.  At  the  present 
time  this  paper  is  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Messenger  of  the  Provis¬ 
ional  Government  and  its  circulation 
reaches  2,250,000,  a  circulation  never 
achieved  by  any  other  newspaiier  in 
the  world. 


Service  means  that  both  parties  must 
l)e  satisfied. 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C  Paper 

j.  p.  McKinney  a  son 

New  Yoric  Detroit  Chicago 


HOLDS  NEWS  PRINT  TO 

COMMISSION  PRICE 


Canada's  Paper  Commissioner  Takes  a 
Firm  Stand  With  Manufacturers — Will 
Start  an  Inquiry  Into  Costs,  to  Ascer¬ 
tain  What  the  Price  of  News  Print 
Should  Be. 

Toronto,  June  5. — At  the  third  ses¬ 
.sion  of  the  special  Canadian  paper  in¬ 
quiry,  convened  on  Wednesday  of  last 
w’eek  at  Calgary,  Alta.,  Commissioner 
Pringle  .stated  that  a  new  order-in- 
council  had  been  passed  on  May  25, 
empowering  the  Minister  of  Cu.stoms 
to  fix,  from  time  to  time  as  nece.ssary 
the  prices  at  which  news  print  paper 
should  be  sold  in  Canada.  Under  the 
authority  thus  conferred  the  Minister 
had  extended  the  $2.50  rate  from  June 
1  to  July  1. 

Twenty-one  daily  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  from  all  over  Western  Canada 
were  pre.sent  at  the  inquiry  and 
each  one  was  cross-examined  as  to 
prices  paid  to  pai)er  manufacturer.s, 
the  nature  of  contracts  and  views 
on  the  subject  of  wa-ste.  E.  H. 
Macklin,  Winnipeg  FYee  Pres.s,  w'as 
the  chief  spokesman  for  the  publishers 
of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  and 
J.  H.  Woods,  Calgary  Herald,  for  tl 
Alljerta  publishers. 

Mr.  Macklin,  speaking  on  l>ehalf  of 
those  publi.shers  who  obtained  their 
paper  supply  from  the  mills  at  Fort 
France.s,  stated  that  some  of  them  had 
been  invoiced  at  prices  higher  than 
those  fixed  by  order-in-council.  The 
Commi.ssioner  promptly  undertook  to 
wire  the  manufacturers  and  order  them 
to  invoice  at  the  prescribed  prices,  re- 
funtling  all  excess  charges. 

Asked  as  to  whether  the  prices  named 
in  the  order-in-councll  applied  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  the  Clommlssioner  stated 
that  the  schedule  was  for  the  whole  of 
Canada. 

With  delicacy  but  with  flrmne.ss,  Mr. 
Pringle  introduced  the  subject  of  waste, 
letting  it  be  known  that  the  present  the 
present  wasteful  consumption  of  news 
print  could  not  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue.  He  hoped  that  the  publi.shers 
themselves  would  take  steps  to  curtail 
consumption  hut,  faillng^that,  he  would 
have  to  recommend  drastic  action  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities. 

Indication  that  the  next  forward  step 
in  the  unravelling  of  the  technicalities 

^^America’s  Largest  and 
Best  Newspaper  Indus¬ 
trial  Advertising 
Agency.” 

JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  CO. 

1 1  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 


DOMINATES 

It.  Held  Id  purrIiaMtDg  abilltr 
per  (■mllr  •d,I  jet  at  loweet 
adrerttalDg  <-o»t  per  tbonaand. 

“TO-DAY’S  HOUSEWIFE” 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 

General  Manager 
New  Y«rk 


of  the  situation  would  be  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  capable  auditor  to  go  into 
the  whole  question  of  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture,  was  given  at  the  inquiry 
by  the  Commissioner,  who  intimated 
that  when  the  hearing  was  re¬ 
sumed  at  Ottawa  on  June  19,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  manufacturers  would  be 
invited  to  get  together  and  name  an 
auditor.  If  they  could  not  find  a  man 
mutually  satisfactory,  he  would  name 
one  himself.  He  hinted  that,  until  the 
auditor  had  made  his  report,  __  there 
would  not  likely  be  any  change  in 
prices. 

After  the  Calgary  hearing,  the  Com- 
mis.sioner  proceeded  to  the  Coast  where 
another  se.s.sion  of  the  inquiry  was  held 
at  Vancouver  on  June  5. 

It  is  significant  that  the  publishers, 
after  deciding  not  to  appear  Ijefore  the 
commission  at  the  first  hearings  at  Ot¬ 
tawa,  have  now  changed  their  policy 
and  are  participating  in  the  inquiry. 
John  M.  Imrle,  manager  of  the  Canad¬ 
ian  Press  Association,  was  present  in 
his  official  capacity  at  the  Calgary  hear¬ 
ing,  representing  the  special  paper  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Daily  Section 
of  the  Association  last  year  to  handle 
the  price  question. 


Eight  Cents  a  Copy 
The  Sunday  Des  Moines  (la.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Tribune  is  now  being  sold  on  the 
.streets  for  eight  cents.  W.  A.  Cording- 
ley,  circulation  manager,  announced 
that  the  increased  cost  of  everything 
u.sed  in  newspaper  making  necessitated 
the  increased  price. 


English  Newspapers  Raise  Price 
Sixty-seven  dailies  and  407  weekly 
newspapers  in  England  have  increased 
their  subscription  price  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war. 


INVESTORS 

PUBLIC  SERVICE,  Inc. 

UNBIASED  FINANCIAL  NEWS 
To  Newspapers — Daily  &  Sunday 
AT  PRACTICALLY  NO  COST 
TO  THE  PUBLISHER 
Write  for  Details. 
SINGER  TOWER,  NEW  YORK 

The  True  News 

— FIl^T— 

A  Iways- Accurately 

iDternational  News  Service 

World  Bldg.,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER 
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ADVERTISING  A  FORCE 
IN  CHURCH  EXPANSION 


Delegates  to  St.  Louis  Convention  Urge 

Possibilities  of  Advertising  for  Bring¬ 
ing  Message  of  Church  to  Conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  People — Every  Church 

Should  Conduct  Ad  Campaign. 

On  Monday,  June  4,  a  number  of  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Church  Advertising  Depart¬ 
mental  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  read  papers 
on  the  various  phases  of  church  adver¬ 
tising. 

George  M.  Fowles,  treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  New  York 
dty,  taking  for  his  text  “Advertising 
Big  Business,”  pointed  out  how  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  advertised  to  float  the  big  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan,  and  made  this  campaign 
serve  as  an  inspiration  for  church  ad¬ 
vertising,  saying: 

“I  am  specially  Interested  in  what  is 
the  greatest  piece  of  business  that 
claims  the  attention  of  humanity — the 
business  of  getting  before  men  and  na¬ 
tions  high  ideals  of  their  relations  to 
each  other  and  their  relations  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God. 

“Notwithstanding  the  world-wide  im¬ 
portance  of  this  task,  advertising  me¬ 
diums  have  been  little  used  in  getting 
this  subject  before  the  people.  Of 
course,  there  is  the  religious  press,  but 
its  circulation  is  nominal  compared  with 
the  great  secular  press  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world.  Compare 
with  this  the  advertising  that  is  done 
by  a  single  religious  worker,  the  evan¬ 
gelist,  Billy  Sunday.  He  has  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  does  not  underestimate  the 
value  of  advertising,  and  so  the  papers 
of  every  city  in  which  he  holds  a  cam¬ 
paign  have  columns  of  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  and  reading  matter  about  the  Billy 
Sunday  campaign,  and  these  items  are 
copies  by  papers  throughout  the  United 
States. 

“Billy  Sunday  is  a  unique  charac¬ 
ter,  and  he  is  undoubtedly  doing  a  great 
work,  but  no  one  would  dispute  for 
a  moment  that  a  considerable  part  of 
his  influence  is  due  to  newspai>er  pub¬ 
licity,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  use  of  a  mighty  force  for  the 
promotion  of  a  good  cause.” 

Nat  Spencer,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Church  Federation  of  Greater  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  talking  on  the  subject  of 
“Church  Advertising,”  said  that  the 
church  as  a  body  has  been  rather  slack 
in  taking  advantage  of  advertising,  and 
.suggested  that: 

“Every  church  should  have  an  adver- 
ti.sing  committee.  It  may  be  profitable 
to  secure  the  services  of  an  expert.  If 
so,  the  expert  should  be  a  Christian 
man.  He  mu.st  be  able  to  say  'Come 
to  church’  as  well  as  ‘Go  to  church.’ 
An  aggrc.ssive  and  continuous  use  of 
good  advertising  by  all  the  churche.s, 
coupled  with  the  ability  to  deliver  the 
goods  advertised,  would  mightily  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.” 

President  Herbert  S.  Houston,  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  W.,  said,  in  part: 

“Just  in  proportion  as  *he  church 
has  envisaged  that  message  in  the  vivid 
human  language  of  life  and  deed,  it 
has  succeeded. 

nELOIOlIS  ADVERTISING  SHOI’I.I)  BE  SANE. 

Walter  B.  Cherry,  of  the  Merrill 
Soule  Company,  New  York,  said: 

“The  most  important  thing  in  adver- 
tising  is  the  advertiser;  and  the  most 
important  advertiser  should  be  the 
church,  for  the  church  should  adver¬ 
tise  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world — 
religion. 

"The  church  offers  the  greate.st  thing 
In  the  world — religion.  It  offers  re¬ 
ligion  free.  It  is  absolutely  optional, 


take  It  or  leave  It;  and  the  presentation 
of  religion  should  be  so  sure,  so  sane, 
so  effective  that  the  masses  would  con¬ 
sider  the  church  first. 

“All  advertising,  to  be  successful, 
must  deliver  the  goods;  there  must 
be  quality  in  the  goods,  and  they 
must  meet  the  advertised  claims,  both 
printed  and  spoken.  This  the  church 
can  do,  because  the  goods  the  church 
has  to  sell  are  uniform;  always  run 
true  in  quality;  are  just  as  good  as  the 
buyer  cares  to  make  them;  and,  unlike 
most  merchandise,  actually  get  better 
with  age.” 

James  R.  Hopley,  editor  of  the  Bucy- 
rus  (O.)  Evening  Telegraph,  speaking 
on  “Preparing  Newspaper  Copy  for 
Church  Advertising,”  said; 

“Are  we  merely  indulging  in  talk  in 
advertising  the  church,  or  are  we  say¬ 
ing  something?  Do  we  really  believe 
the  things  we  say  about  the  church?  It 
is  a  biff  task  to  prepare  the  word;  to 
make  it  reach  home;  to  make  it  in¬ 
stantly  understandable!  Church  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  big  field.  It  is  on  impor¬ 
tant  callinff.  It  is  a  great  responsibil¬ 
ity.  In  preparing  copy  for  the  church 
advertising,  avoid  the  sensational.  The 
church  must  appeal  to  a  high,  manly 
feeling,  in  no  way  relating  to  sniffles 
or  bathos,  nor  to  feeir  of  eternal  pun¬ 
ishment.  It  must  hit  the  intellect  and 
the  emotions  alike — linking  the  two  in 
a  sort  of  appeal  almost  irresistible  in 
those  who  have  minds  or  hearts — or 
both. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Keagy,  of  the  Lyons  M. 
E.  Church,  of  Clinton,  la.,  made  clear 
his  ideas  of  how  a  church  and  com¬ 
munity  is  made  one  through  advertis¬ 
ing  the  church.  Through  entertain¬ 
ments  and  many  other  ways  of  provid¬ 
ing  pleasure  for  their  members,  the 
plans  of  which  were  made  public 
through  newspapers  and  printed  forms 
of  direct  mailing  matter,  he  assisted  his 
congregation  in  establishing  a  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  build  additions  to  the  church 
building,  and,  as  a  Anal  result  of  this 
programme,  the  church  increased  from 
20  to  100,  and  every  department  en¬ 
joyed  almost  phenomenal  growth.  It 
became  a  man’s  church.  They  were 
easily  challenged  with  that  programme 
of  service  protected  and  .sheltered  by 
a  great  publicity  drive  which  opened 
the  minds  and  reached  the  sympathies 
of  the  country  to  be  reached. 

Speaking  on  the  topic  “The  Newspaper 
Needs  Church  Advertising,”  James 
Wright  Brown,  editor  of  The  Editor 
AND  PcBusHER,  Said  in  part: 

“Viewing  the  assigned  subject  from 
the  purely  practical,  or  business-office 
standpoint  of  revenue,  I  would  say 
that  in  these  days  of  rising  costs,  high 
taxation,  and  restricted  markets,  it  is 
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essential,  if  the  newspaper  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist,  that  its  every  avenue  of 
income  should  be  intensely  cultivated, 
and  all  prospective  income  sources 
should  be  rapidly  developed.  Frank¬ 
ness,  therefore,  impels  the  instant  ad¬ 
mission  that  the  newspaper  needs 
church  advertising. 

“But  this  need  is  not  to  be  confined, 
by  any  means,  to  the  newspapers.  It 
is  mutual.  For,  if  the  church  is  to  ful¬ 
fil  its  Divine  mission,  and  in  our  day 
and  generation  carry  the  Gospel  to 
every  living  creature — and  assuredly 
this  is  the  aim  and  aspiration  of  all 
true  churchmen — then  the  light  must 
be  taken  from  under  the  bushel  of  dead 
churches  and  empty  pews  and  set  upon 
a  hill  to  serve  as  a  beacon,  making 
plain  ‘the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.’ 

“Forward-looking  divines  and  lay¬ 
men  recognize  this,  as  witness  this  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  church  departmental  of 
advertising,  and  the  newspaper  church 
advertising  developments  In  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere.  Even 
Billy  Sunday  believes  in  newspaper 
publicity — yet  we  could  scarcely  con¬ 
tend  that  he  believes  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 


CHURCH  NEEDS  NEWSPAPER. 


“My  judgment  is  that  the  newspaper 
is  ready  to  function  in  this  great  move¬ 
ment.  My  conviction  is  that  the  church 
needs  the  newspaper  more,  ye.s,  far  more 
than  the  newspaper  needs  the  church; 
that  the  work  of  education,  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  must  be  done  within  the  church, 
and  not  outside  of  it;  that  every  church 
must  have  its  advertising  committee, 
con.si.sting  of  a  member  of  .se.ssion  and  a 
trustee  and  the  pastor;  and  that  Presby¬ 
teries,  Synods,  Assemblies,  and  all 
church  boards  mu.st  be  aroused  to  the 
neces.sity  for  joint  cooperative  effort. 

“Through  such  cooperation  it  will  be 
possible  to  raise  one  or  two  millions  of 
dollars  yearly  for  a  national  campaign 
of  advertising,  and  through  the  news- 
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papers  it  will  be  possible  to  couple  up 
the  local  church  with  the  national  cam¬ 
paign  of  Gospel  exploitation,  and  in  this 
way  carry  the  light  into  the  dark  places, 
and  change  the  desert  of  sin  into  a 
thing  of  beauty,  blossoming  and  bloom¬ 
ing  like  the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the 
IJly  of  the  Valley. 

“That  It  would  seem  comparatively 
easy  of  attainment  is  shown  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  statistics  gathered  by  Mr.  W. 
B.  Ashley,  who,  under  the  direction  of 
our  chairman.  Dr.  Reisner,  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  doing  the  pioneer  work. 

“Mr.  Ashley  says  that  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  250,000  churches  in  the 
United  States,  with  30,000,000  communi¬ 
cants.  The  weekly  attendance  Is  rough¬ 
ly  between  10,000,000  and  15,000,000, 
probably  closer  to  10,000,000  than  to  15,- 
000,000. 

“A  tax  of  f4  per  church  would  give 
an  annual  advertising  fund  of  $1,000,000, 
.\ccepting  10,000,000  as  the  number  of 
communicants  who  attend  regularly,  a 
tax  of  ten  cents  each,  a  year,  would 
assure  the  advertising  fund. 

“The  idea  is  practical,  the  plan  is 
feasible.  This  work  should  be  done.  It 
must  be  done  If  we  are  to  properly  serve 
our  day  and  generation.” 
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TIPS  FOR  DEALERS 


New  Concerns  and  Old  That  Are  or  Will 
Be  In  the  Market  for  Supplies. 

New  York. — Iron  Age  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  Manhattan,  general  piibli.shing 
business,  $10,000;  H.  J.  Itedfield.  F.  T. 
lyoudenbeck,  E.  M.  Corey,  243  West 
39th  Street. 

New  York. — Fi-shing  Oarette  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Manhattan,  publishers  and 
printers,  $20,000;  E.  Born,  F.  B. 
Coates,  K.  W.  Bell,  465  Central  Park 
West. 

WiEMiNUTON,  Del. — Syndicate  Com¬ 
pany.  Inc.,  bu.sine.ss  of  publishers;  capi¬ 
tal,  $100,000.  Incorporators,  M.  li.  Bog- 
ers,  C.  \.  Irwin.  Harry  W.  Davis. 

New  York. — Hurst  &  Hurst.  Inc, 
Manhattan,  adverti.smg  and  printing, 
$5,000;  C.  H.  and  S.  Hurst,  and  M. 
.Tones.  625  .Tefferson  Place. 

New  York. — The  National  Home 
Furnishers  Publishing  Company.  Inc., 
Manhattan.  Printing  and  advertising; 
caiiital,  $100,000.  Incorporators:  R.  A. 
Beinert,  480  Bexington  Avenue;  S.  F. 
Hyman,  I.  J.  Daiiriger,  56  Pine  Street, 
New  York  city. 

Mi'SKRCrf)N,  Mich. — The  Coiiperative 
Press  Association,  $5,000;  printing  and 
publishing. 

New  York. — Creative  ,\dvertlsing  and 
Sales  Service.  Inc.,  capitalization  in- 
creatied  from  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

Coi,rMBfS,  O. — The  Columbus  D<‘mo- 
crat  Company,  Columbus,  O.;  George 
E.  Souder.  Adam  H.  Buckhaupt.  Edgar 
S.  Sifrit,  Charles  H.  Kell*rtadt,  T.yman 
H.  Innl.s.  $1,000. 

Bristow,  Okla.— On  May  21,  the  Bris¬ 
tow  Becord  and  Bristow  Enterprise 
were  consolidated.  The  new  company 
known  as  the  Bristow  Record  Company 
has  incorporated  with  $10  000  capital. 
Incorporators:  Jud  Woods.  T>.  M.  Nich¬ 
ols,  .Tennle  Tj.  Woods.  Bristow. 

New  York.— Stroud  &  Brown,  general 
advertising.  $10,000.  New  Hempstead, 
N.  Y.  Herltert  K.  Stroud.  Grace 
Stroud.  Edward  B.  Brown. 

New  York. — Shepard  &  Van  T^oan, 
moving  pictures,  general  advertising 
and  publicity  business.  $500.  Manhat¬ 
tan;  Harry  .1.  Shepard.  Herbert  H. 
Van  T>oan,  .Tames  R.  Donaldson. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 

Cn.VER.  Kan.— M.  B.  Monniger  has 
leased  the  Culver  Becord  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year  and  will  continue 
the  publication  here. 

WiNcuisTFR.  Kan. — W.  .1.  Byrn  is  the 
new  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Win¬ 
chester  Star,  having  purchased  the 
same. 

Kivsi.ev.  Kan. — C.  E.  Howell  has  sold 
the  Kinsley  Mercury.  The  new  editor 
has  placed  an  order  for  new  machiner>'. 

Rock  Port,  Mo. — Herbert  E.  Miles 
has  purchased  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Ida 
E.  Rundle  in  the  Atchison  County  Jour¬ 
nal,  published  here,  and  is  now'  sole 
owner. 

.luNmoN  C'iTT,  Kan. — Fred  R.  Hem- 
enway  has  sold  the  Junction  City  Senti¬ 
nel  to  Miss  Townsend  and  Mr.  Wooster, 
who  will  continue  to  publi.sh  the  paper 
here. 

New  Florenc'e,  Mo. — The  Farmers’ 
Bank  of  this  city,  which  held  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  local  Montgomery  County 
Ijeader,  has  foreclosed  the  same  and 
taken  full  po.ssesslon  of  the  paper,  which 
is  temporarily  being  edited  by  Harrj'  C. 
Turner. 


Holly,  Col. — Bee  Meadows  is  the  new 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Holly  Chief¬ 
tain. 

Glazier,  Tex. — The  Glazier  Review,  for 
a  time  publi.shed  by  Paul  Jones,  is  now 
under  the  management  of  Thomas 
Shields. 

Grbe.n-  Bidge,  Mo. — C.  H.  Crisman, 
publisher  of  the  Green  Bidge  Bocal- 
.News,  has  traded  his  newspaper  plant, 
c-quipment,  and  subscription  ll.st  to  W.  B. 
Marlin  for  a  half  interest  in  toe  I^eader 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Crowley  County  I^eader,  at  Ordvvay,  Col. 

Bi'nker  Hill,  Kan. — Harry  M.  Stock 
lias  iK'corne  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Adverti.ser,  of  which  he 
took  charge  June  1. 

We.\therkoiu),  Okla. — Prof.  J.  W. 
Bremer,  of  the  Southwest  Normal 
School,  has  bought  the  Weatherford 
Booster  from  .V.  Bollenbach,  of  A.ug'usta, 
Kan. 

Girarii,  Kan. — The  E.  A.  Was.ser  es¬ 
tate  has  .sold  its  interest  in  the  Girard 
Pre.ss  to  H.  W.  Shideler,  who  thereby 
l)ecoine.s'*solc  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  paper. 

Bedondo,  Cal. — The  Bcdondo  Breeze 
has  iH'cn  purchased  by  George  F.’Orgi- 
bet,  who  was  formerly  manager  of  the 
.John.ston  Printing  Company. 

Bos  Angeles,  Cal. — C.  Oliver,  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Bepublican  Beague 
News,  recently  con.solidated  all  of  his 
piibli.shing  interests  with  the  Bos  An¬ 
geles  Po.st,  of  w'hich  he  has  become 
business  manager. 

Orange,  Cal. — George  E.  Hart  and  H. 
B.  Dillingham  have  a.ssumed  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Orange  Daily  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  W.  O.  Hart  and  J.  F.  Craemer, 
the  owners,  who  have  retired,  tempo¬ 
rarily,  to  other  activities. 


NEW  ENTERPRISES 
Dickinson,  Texas. — The  Weekly  Her¬ 
ald  is  the  name  of  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  here  by  Nicholas  McCaleb,  16- 
year-old  son  of  Mrs.  C.  N.  McCaleb,  who 
is  al.so  a  newspaper  publi.sher. 

Bewei-len,  Neb. — John  Barton,  of 
Hardy,  is  establishing  a  new  paper  here. 

Flagstaff,  Arlz. — The  Northern  Ari¬ 
zona  Beader,  published  for  more  than 
two  years  as  a  semi-weekly  new.spaper 
here,  has  been  converted  into  a  dally 
new.spaper.  Craig  Pottinger,  formerly 
of  Marlon,  Ind.,  is  editor  and  publisher. 


LIVE  AD  CLUBS 

Recents  elections  in  various  advertis¬ 
ing  clubs  have  been  reported  as  follows: 

Seattle,  Wa.sh. — Pre.sident,  James  A. 
Wood;  .secretary,  E.  E.  Troxell,  Atlanta, 
Ga. — President.  Frank  E.  Bowensteln; 
secretary,  R.  C.  Darby.  Newark,  N.  J. — 
Pre.sident,  I.,eonard  Dreyfuss;  secretary, 
Tjouis  Hannoch.  Richmond.  Va. — Pre.si¬ 
dent.  Charles  R.  Win.ston;  secretary, 
Hamilton  Field.  Wichita.  Kan. — Presi¬ 
dent.  DeWitt  T.  Bartlett;  secretary,  C. 
A.  Seward.  Peoria,  Ill. — Pre.sident.  Ijadd 
Drae;  secretary,  Harry  T.  Clatfelter; 
Hannibal,  Mo. — President.  J.  R.  Dodson; 
secretary,  H.  .\.  Scheidker,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y. — President.  E.  D.  Anderson:  secre¬ 
tary,  James  H.  I>ee. 

The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Advertising 
Men’s  Club  bought  the  first  Bilierty  bond 
sold  in  that  city. 

The  local  officers  of  the  Minneapolis 
Advertising  Club,  in  connection  with  the 


Ttio  kind  <>f  readine  thiit  appeal*  to  all 
classes  with  the  I’nlted  States  now  in  the 
world  war. 

reafiire  articles  from  leadlne  soldiers, 


Vigilance  Committee  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W., 
have  secured  an  indictment  against  W, 
Baer  Ewing,  president  of  the  Ford  Trac¬ 
tor  Company  of  that  city,  under  the 
"blue  sky  law.’’ 

The  Advertising  As.soclation  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  announced  the  suspension  of 
dues  of  any  member  who  joins  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  military  service. 

The  Charter  Oak  Ad  Club  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  turned  its  fifth  annual  dinner,  on 
May  18  into  a  patriotic  affair,  and  it 
was  held  at  the  City  Club.  M.  C.  Man- 
ternach,  president  of  the  club,  was 
toa.stmaster,  and  the  speakers  were 
Rev.  Dr.  Albert  C.  Dieffenbach,  Dr.  Wil¬ 
lard  Scott,  of  Boston,  and  Judge  Robert 
E.  Munger. 

Honors  First  Printer 

The  students  of  the  School  for  Print¬ 
ers’  .Apprentices  of  New  York  city  have 
inaugurated  an  annual  memorial  for 
William  Bradford.  America’s  first  public 
printer  and  editor  of  the  New  York 
Gazette,  the  flr.st  newspaper  printed  in 
New  York  city. 

GAVE  STAG  PARTY 

.San  Francisco  Boosters  Entertain  Friends 
at  Planters  Hotel. 

The  Vianquet  of  the  San  Francisco 
delegates  at  the  Planters  Hotel  who 
were  in  attendance  at  the  convention 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  “stag  par¬ 
ties”  given  during  the  se.ssion.  The 
I.1OS  Angeles  and  Denver  delegates  were 
gue.sts  of  the  San  Francisco  "Golden 
Gate”  Boosters.  The  delegates  came 
in  from  their  cross-country  automobile 
trip  to  the  convention  covered  with 
mud  and  dust.  Senator  H.  W.  Johnson 
was  the  speaker  at  the  dinner.  Presi¬ 
dent  Houston,  of  New  York  was  guest 
of  honor  and  addres.scd  the  diners.  Of 
special  interest  at  the  dinner  was  the 
menu,  which  consisted  of  things  brought 
from  California.  The  Denver  tband, 
which  was  brought  to  St.  Bouis  by  the 
Denver  Advertising  Club,  serenaded  the 
dinner  party  in  the  parlors  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor. 


■  Food  Medium 
of  , 

New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2  c - 12c  Per  Week 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The  Evening  Star 
with  one  edition  daily, 
has  a  greater  circu¬ 
lation  inWashington, 
D.  C. ,  than  that  of 
all  theother  Washing¬ 
ton  papers  combined. 


fitatcRmon  aikl  anthora  of  F'lirope. 

We  hajidle  more  IniiK»rtant  nrliclea  of  thU 
doHcrlptlon  than  any  other  agency  In 
America. 


HELPING  THE  BOND  SALE 


Pittsburgh  Newspapers  Promote  Sales  of 

Liberty  Bonds  to  Their  Employees. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post  and  Sun  have 
sold  a  goodly  number  of  Biberty  bonds 
to  their  employees,  the  payments  be¬ 
ing  made  by  the  deduction  of  a  small 
amount  each  week  from  the  salaries. 
The  business,  mechanical,  and  editorial 
departments  have  responded  well  and 
bonds  ranging  from  $50  to  $500  have 
been  suhscrilied  for.  The  Sun  and  Post 
carry  the  bonds  and  pay  the  interest  to 
the  buyers  when  the  total  amount  sub¬ 
scribed  for  i.s  paid. 

The  Pittsburgh  Beader  gave  its  em¬ 
ployees  and  readers  the  opportunity  to 
buy  $250,000  of  the  Biberty  Boan  on 
very  lilieral  in.stalment  rates  and  the 
plan  was  well  received  by  employees 
and  the  readers. 

The  I’ittsburgh  Press  subscribed  for 
$100,000  of  the  Biberty  Boan  for  its 
employees  and  also  gave  very  liberal 
terms  with  the  accrued  Interest. 


Progress  in  Dubuque 
At  the  .solicitation  of  the  Dubuque 
( la.)  Advertising  Club,  the  Dubuque 
newspapers  have  adopted  the  pyramid 
system  of  advertising  make-up. 


WHAT  MAKES 

The  Omaha  Daily  News 

yebrasha's  First  Paper? 

1.  “Its  practical  support  of  fLo  rights  of 
the  oniliiary  chap.” — The  Editor. 

2.  “Tiic  biggest  circulation  in  the  most  pros- 
|H*rous  state/* — The  Manager. 

ri.  “Proiluctive  circulation  commanding  con¬ 
fidence  of  advertisers.** — The  Adv.  Mgr. 

C.  D.  BERTOLET 

Boyce  Building,  Chicago 

A.  K.  HA.M.MOND 
E.  E.  WOIX:OTT 

:!(Ki  Klftli  Avp.,  New  York 


PHILADELPHIA 

Americans  Greatest 
Ind%strial  City. 

The  PRESS 

Philadelphia^ s  Great 
Industrial  Paper.' 

Foreign  Representative 
I/iUIS  GILMAN 

World  RiilMIng  Tribune  Builillng 

NFAV  YORK  CHICAGO 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Pubtiiber 

"Tbo  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that  can¬ 
tors  itt  adverliiing  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  exclusive¬ 
ly.  The  above  it  one  of  the  many  raa- 
'ons  ivhy.” 

MEMBER  A  B.  C. 

Portign  Advtrtiting  Rtprtuntativt$ 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO. 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  BUREAU,  INC. 

J.  .1.  ROSnAN,  Bditor  1.%  School  Street,  Boaton,  Mann. 
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REPORTS  OF  A.  A.  C.  W. 
OFFICERS  GRATIFYING 

(.Continued  from  Page  10) 
cases  during  the  year,  says  In  his 
report.  Mr.  Kenner  gave  a  summary 
of  the  methods  employed  and  the  work 
done  by  the  paid  local  bureaus  and 
plans  for  the  new  bureaus  tnat  are 
under  way,  how  the  committee  obtains 
information,  the  standards  it  has 
adopted  for  medical  and  financial  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  newspapers  interested  in 
the  work,  and  an  account  of  what 
other  forces  have  done  in  helping  the 
movement  for  better  and  clearer  adver¬ 
tising  in  all  of  its  branches. 

BETTER  BUSINESS  METTHODS. 

William  H.  Ingersoll,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Business  Systems,  toid  of 
the  six  months’  success  in  bettering 
the  methods  of  business  men  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  keep  their  rec¬ 
ords,  which  entails  a  problem  in  edu¬ 
cation,  and  which  will  require  time.  The 
more  progressive  dealers,  he  says,  take 
up  the  plan  and  are  pleased  with  it. 
A  number  of  manufacturers^  have  given 
assistance,  and  there  is  promise  of  gen¬ 
eral  support.  From  the  records  at 
hand,  it  would  appear  that  retail  shoe 
dealers  have  adopted  the  plans  more 
readily  than  any  other  class.  In  sum¬ 
ming  up,  Mr.  Ingersoll  slates  that  the 
time  is  propitious  for  hearty  coopera¬ 
tion. 

Mac  Martin,  chairman  of  the  National 
Research  Committee,  told  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  work  of  his  Com¬ 
mittee  has  expanded  during  the  pa.st 
year,  and  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  determine,  through  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  in\Testigation,  the  status 
of  business  and  to  get  dowm  to 
the  fundamentals,  so  as  to  adopt  a  plan 
of  standardization  that  will  help  all  in 
their  merchandising  policies. 

CHANGES  IN  CONSTITUTION. 

The  changes  in  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  adopted 
Wednesday  morning,  were  recommend¬ 
ed  in  a  report  made  separately  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Woodhead.  They  provide  for  an 
executive  committee  of  ten,  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  secretary-treasurer,  six  vice- 
presidents,  the  retiring  president,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Commission.  The  six  vice-presi¬ 
dents  are  to  be  chosen  with  regard  to 
geographical  location.  The  changes 
gives  the  president  of  the  A.  A.  C.  • 
an  executive  organization  able  to  ef¬ 
ficiently  cope  with  any  situation  and 
to  efficiently  transact  any  business  that 
may  come  before  it. 


EMERSON  PEOPLE  ARR.MGNED 

Advertising  Men  Involved  in  Charge  of 
Using  Mails  to  Defraud. 

Most  of  the  men  involved  in  the  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  Emerson  Motors  Company 
and  fourteen  individuals  by  the  Federal 
grand  jury  on  a  charge  of  having  used 
the  malls  to  defraud,  have  appeared  in 
court  in  New  York,  have  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  have  been  released  on  bail. 
Others  will  appear  this  week. 

Willis  George  Emerson,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Emerson 
Motors  Company,  and  writer  of  much  of 
the  company’s  advertising  copy,  pleaded 


not  guilty  and  was  released  on  $10,000 
bail,  pending  trial  of  the  indictment. 

Henry  B.  Humphrey,  pre.sident  of  the 
Boston  Advertising  Agency,  and  Willian? 
A.  Morgan,  of  the  Morgan -Gardner  Ser¬ 
vice,  Boston,  were  arraigned  Tuesday 
and  released  on  bail. 

The  part  that  the  A.ssociated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World  played  in  the 
Federal  investigation  of  Emerson  meth¬ 
ods  has  been  praised  by  James  W.  Os¬ 
borne,  2d,  Assistant  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney,  who  directed  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  work.  The  national  vigilance 
committee  of  the  Associated  Clubs  pub¬ 
lished  a  decidedly  unfavorable  report  on 
the  Emerson  Motors  Company  on  No¬ 
vember  10,  1916.  The  report  was  based 
on  an  Inve.stigation  directed  by  Richard 
H.  Lee,  special  counsel  for  the  commit¬ 
tee,  who  came  to  New  York  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  at  the  Government’s  request 
and  gave  much  valuable  information 
concerhing  the  Emerson  promoters’ 
stock-selling  activities. 


Copywriters  Elect 

One  of  the  most  lively  meetings  of 
the  Advertising  Convention  was  that  of 
the  International  Copywriters’  Associa¬ 
tion,  known  as  the  Men  of  the  Purple 
Circle,  held  Sunday  at  the  Jefferson 
Hotel.  G.  Herb  Palin,  a  life  member, 
was  unanimously  reelected  president. 
A  rousing  ovation  was  given  him  by 
the  Association.  Other  officers  elected 
were:  Mac  Martin,  Mac  Martin  Agency, 
Minneapolis,  “royal  Blot”:  Tim  Thrift, 
advertising  manager  Multigraph  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  O.,  “keeper  of  the 
kale”:  John  Hart,  advertising  manager 
of  the  London  Opinion,  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  “grand  inner  rim”:  G.  B.  Sharp, 
advertising  manager  DeLaval  Separator 
Company,  New'  York  city,  and  president 
of  the  New  York  Ad  Club,  “grand  outer 
rim.” 


SITUATIONS  WANTtD 


Artvertisementi  under  thin  eJaMHflcaiion.  ttfn 
eentn  per  line,  efieh  innertinn.  Covnt  eix 
to  the  Hne.  For  thone  vnemplnyed, 
not  to  exceed  50  xcorde.  two  ineertione  FHKK. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  MAN  In  n  cRy 
of  400.000  wnntA  clmrjro  of  advortlRlnjp  for 
smaller  city  paT>or  or  cony-writlne  Job  with 
ngency  or  proneral  advertiser.  Ape  lonp  ex- 
perlonoe.  well  recommended.  Common-sense 
writr  and  real  nroducr.  Addrss  S.  3206.  care 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

Is  yoiir  pnbllshine  or  mnenxlne  office  In  need 
of  a  yonn?  man.  33.  with  knowledee  of  editlnp. 
laront  work  and  adverttsinur?  WeR  educated. 
wUh  art  trninine  a"d  business  eTperienee.  Have 
tffii-nifvt  abr'^^'d  Moderate  s''lary.  Tbe  oppor- 
t’-uitr  wbat  1  went.  Address  S.  3204.  care 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

MANAOFMFVT  of  irond  Uve  dallv 
^snte.t  hr  pxoorienced  who  eouM  Invest 

t»»'o  At*  ti'ervA  nnd  also  work 

on  narf  each,  part  st^pV  basis  If  desired.  Ad- 
^rpcc.  T>  FAifer  snd  Publisher. 


TYPIST. — ComiK’tcnt  and  puiDstaking,  exiieri- 
enciHl  in  handling  nmnusuripts  desires  work  at 
home  or  in  office,  for  the  summer.  Address  S. 
33UO,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.— Now  employed 
wants  to  get  with  newspai>er  or  Farm  Journal 
that  has  extensiye  mail  circulation  and  has  per¬ 
manent  place  for  experienced  man.  Ovckr  twenty 
years  circulation  work  on  a)l  kinds  of  papers. 
Address  Charles  Alexander,  4050  Delmar  lUvd., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ANIMATED  FILM  CARTOONIST  of  extensive 
exiierience  wishes  steady  position  and  chance  to 
detelop  b<Rter  class  of  animnteii  films  for  pub¬ 
lisher  or  syndicate.  Capable  originator.  Will  l>e 
pleasetl  to  call  and  present  facts  and  past  record. 
Please  address  S.  3299,  care  Etlltor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOR  SALE 


AdvvrtUements  under  this  elaetiftcation,  fifteen 
ernte  per  line,  eaeh  tneertion.  Count  eiu 
trnrde  to  the  line. 

U.NOTTPE— Model  Xo.  3,  Seriil  No.  10109, 
magazine,  aasortnient  of  matrices.  Fort  Wayne 
Printing  Co.,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 


LINOTYPE— .M.alel  No.  1,  Serial  No.  8010, 
and  Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  8011,  with  1  maga¬ 
zine,  liners,  ejeetor  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing  Co., 
Charleston.  W.  Vs. 

LINOTYPE — Three  .Model  1  machines  with 
complete  equipment  of  molds,  magazines  and  mat¬ 
rices.  New  Haven  Union  Co..  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Movie  Advertising 

Increased  results  for  advertising  writers,  stu¬ 
dents,  newspai>er  solicitors,  etc.  Newsp.  pf^r  ad¬ 
vertising  lies  a  new  all.v — the  motion  Picture. 
Ensuri's  cl 'ser  co-operation  iK'tween  national  ad¬ 
vertiser.  retailer,  movie  exhibitor  and  newspa¬ 
per.  This  efTective  new  me<Uum  continues  to 
present  so  many  new  problems  that  every  ad¬ 
vertising  man  owes  it  to  himself  to  keep  posted. 
My  monthly  letter  IncUid^^s  practical  suggestions 
for  film  and  slide  subjects,  reviews  of  latest  ad 
films  and  slkles,  securing  movie  publicity  as¬ 
signments,  co-operative  stunts,  unpublished  de¬ 
tails  of  campaigns — a  complete  service  not  ob¬ 
tainable  elsewhere.  Trial  three  months  $6.  in- 
«-1iiding  copy  of  my  textbook  on  the  subject — 
2.'»r»  pages.  Ernest  A.  Dench.  (Author  of  “Ad¬ 
vertising  by  Motion  Pictures.”  “Making  the 
Movies,”  etc.),  326  Decatur  Stre^.  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


The  Kditor  and  Pnblinher  mainiaine 
an  efllelent  eerpa  of  paid  correaimndenta  at  the 
following  important  trade  centrea :  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Detroit.  Cleveland,  Plttahnrgh,  Cindn- 
nat.1,  St.  T/>uia.  Chicago.  Atlanta.  Now 
Orleans.  Dallas,  Indianapolis.  Waal'lngton,  Baltt 
more,  and  San  Francisco.  Other  (orrrsiwndenta 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time.  Advertlai'ra 
and  newspaper  men  will  And  a  read.v  market  for 
stories  of  advertising  aehlevements.  news  lieats. 
etc.,  hy  addressing  the  main  olHce.  1117  World 
Building.  New  York  City. 

Branch  olllee  San  Frsneiat'o,  742  .Market  8t., 
R.  J.  Bldwell.  manager,  ’phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  FIdItor  nnd  Publisher  page  contains 
672  agate  lines.  168  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
picas  wide  and  twelce  inches  deep. 

.Ydvertlsine  K.ite  is  30c.  an  agate  line,  812.'5 
a  pc.ee.  8‘Sfl  a  half  page  and  $4.'i  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  space  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  adyertlsementa  under  proper  elasslllca- 
tlon  will  be  charged  as  follows :  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  a  line;  Biisinecs  Op¬ 
portunity  and  Mlacellaneona,  fifteen  cents  a 
line,  and  Situation  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  Iii.e, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  thoac  unem¬ 
ployed  a  fifty-word  or  eight-line  advertisement 
will  be  published  two  times  FREE. 

Readers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  address.  This  will  Insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

'The  Rditor  and  Publisher  sells  regularly 
at  10c.  a  copy.  13.00  per  year  in  the  United 
States  an,1  Colonial  Posaeaslons.  $3.50  In  Can¬ 
ada  and  $4.00,  foreign,  and  is  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  stands; 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Building, 
Park  Row  Building,  140  Nassau  Street.  Man¬ 
ning's  (opposite  tbe  World  Building),  33  Park 
Row ;  The  Woolworth  Building,  Times  Building, 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway ;  Brentano’s  Book  Store, 
Twenty-sixth  Street  snd  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Mack’s,  Macy’a  corner,  at  'Thirty-fourth  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  Edwards,  American  BniMIng. 

Philadelphia— U  G.  Ran.  7th  and  Chestnut 
Streets;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bulletin  Building  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  House  News  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davit  Book  Shop,  41#  Wood 
Street. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Bert  E.  Trenls,  511  Four¬ 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Riggs  Bldg.,  News  Stand. 

Chicago — Powner’i  Book  Store.  37  N.  Clark 
Street :  Post  Ofllce  Newt  Co. ,  Monroe  Street ; 
Chat.  Levy  Clrc.  Co.,  27  N.  Fifth  Avenue. 

(Teveland — Schroeder’s  News  Store.  Superior 
Street,  opposite  Post  Ofllce:  Solomon  News  Co., 
1111  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit — Solomon  News  Co.,  89  Lamed  St..  W. 
Saa  Frauclseo — R.  J.  Bldwell  Oo..  743  Markat. 


For  Sale: 


Competent  business  manager  of 
small  dailies  can  purchase  one- 
half  of  only  daily  in  small  Middle 
West  city  for  $7,000.  Interest 
carries  full  management.  Prop¬ 
erty  now  paying  dividends  and 
showing  steady  growth.  Propo¬ 
sition  P.  B. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

2-25  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Aubrey  IlarweH  Heury  F.  Cannon 

Another  Consolidation 

We  have  just  elTecteil  at  PettTsliurg,  Va., 
a  eonsolidatioD  of  The  In<lex-.\p|ical  (Morn¬ 
ing)  and  The  Dail.v  Progress  ( Evening t  u|K>n 
a  iMisIs  entirely  safi.sfaetory  to  all  parties 
concerned,  ns  announred  in  tills  issue  of 
Tile  lalitor  &  Pulilislier. 

For  many  years  we  have  made  a  special 
stisly  of  the  subject  of  the  .Morning  and 
Evening  romhinatinn  from  one  plant.  Let 
us  explain  to  you  its  possibilities  in  vour 
tleld. 


HARWELL  &  CANNON 


Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 
Timet  Building,  New  York 


Good  Eastern 
Newspaper  Property 

City  of  30,000,  evening  paper  estab¬ 
lished  nearly  a  century  ago.  Last 
annual  earnings  approximately  $33,- 
000,  expenses  $27,000.  Profit  to 
owner  for  time  and  investment  over 
$9,000.  Three-fifth  interest  avail¬ 
able  for  $18,000;  $10,000  cash  de¬ 
sired.  Proposition  No.  433.x. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Newspaper  Properties 
LITCHFIELD,  ILL. 


Advertising  Man 

with  ni'arly  five  years  of  aiicceosful  writing 
and  soliciting  experience,  wants  position  in 
Eastern  States.  In  present  position,  has 
produced  more  than  aubstanti.sl  gains  in  ad¬ 
vertising  over  previous  montlia.  Has  ca¬ 
pability,  Ideas,  and  energy.  One  employer 
writes;  “His  fitness  for  advertising  work 
is  apparent,  and  a  paper  would  make  no 
mistake  in  employing  him.”  Age  2.’>.  un¬ 
married.  Well  educated.  Wants  larg»‘r  field 
at  $30.  Mention  No.  9103. 

We  have  available  men  for  positions  in  the 
East.  West,  and  ^utb.  Wire  us  your 
wants. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Third  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Springfield,  Masa. 


EXPERT 

_  IX 

Newspaper  Publishing  Methods 

ADVERTISING 

MECHANICAL 

CIRCULATION 

DEPARTMENTS 


**H€  morf  about  the  neicfpapet 

btisinc$$  tfi  tkie  country  than  moet  anybody 
elec,** — George  French,  Editor  AdiertUing 
Sewe. 


CHAS.  S.  PATTESOX 
PRINCE  GEORGE  HOTEL  N.  }’. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  18  years’  ex¬ 
perience  is  open  for  a  poslOon.  Has  a  record 
on  four  large  papers  of  which  he  is  jusUy  proud. 
If  yon  want  a  good,  steady  worker  that  can  get 
you  net  paid  circulation,  write  to-day.  Address 
S.  3297,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


One  three  deck  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Printing  Press.  Speed  25,000  per 
hour  of  four,  six,  eight,  ten  or  twelve  pages  from  single  sets  of  plates 
Seven  or  eight  columns;  length  of  type  21H  inches.  \\  ill  run  color. 


GOSf  HIGH  SPEED  FIVE  ROLL  STRAIGHTLINE 
FOUR  PAGE  WIDE  PRESS  with  Two  Folders 

'  For  Sale  by 


Has  had  careful  handling  and  is  in  splendid  condition.  Owner  forced  to 
change  size  and  install  larger  equipment  will  give  decided  barg.iin  to  quick 
buyer.  Curved  stereotype  pieces  go  with'il.  .-Vddress  SML,  Box  S.  3295, 
The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
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OBITUARY  NOTES 

James  Oscar  Cochran,  aged  thirty- 
seven,  formerly  connected  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  the  Atlanta  Georgian,  died 
recently  in  Atlanta,  after  an  illness  of 
several  months. 

Mrs.  Ann  Wood  Pekot,  of  Baltimore, 
known  in  Maryland  as  the  newsboys’ 
i>est  friend,  died  recently  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three.  Mrs.  Perot,  up  to  the 
time  of  her  death,  retained  full  use  of 
all  of  her  faculties,  and  until  her  last 
illne.ss  overtook  her  remained  treasurer 
of  the  Newslx)ys’  Association,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  in  which  she  had  been  interested 
since  its  organization. 

Miss  Vera  Lancaster,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Obser¬ 
ver,  died  recently  in  New  York  city. 
Her  brother,  al.so  a  reporter,  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  tran.sfusion  of  blood  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  prolong  her  life. 

KRin)ERicK  It.  Litters,  aged  flfty-^x, 
a  Long  Island  new.spaper  correspondent 
for  many  year.s,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  at  College  Point,  L.  I.,  recently. 
His  wife  and  a  son  survive  him. 

W.  Pace  Mosher,  who  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  advertising  departments 
of  New  York  dailies  for  many  years, 
die<l  recently  at  the  residence  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Helen  I,yons,  of  706  Amster¬ 
dam  -\venue.  New  York  city. 

Charefs  Richards,  publi.sher  of  the 
kijgle  River  (Wi.s.)  Rex-iew,  died  recent¬ 
ly  at  hLs  home  in  Eagle  River.  He  was 
formerly  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Marquette  (Wis.)  Independent. 

H.  C.  Scott,  senior  editor  of  the  Pike 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette,  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  Pike,  at  the  age  of  .seventy- 
eight.  Mr.  Scott  was  the  oldest  editor 
in  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. 

WiuJAM  E.  Story,  exchange  editor  on 
the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen,  d'ed  Tues¬ 
day  in  the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  College 
Hospital  after  a  prolonged  illnes.s. 

John  H.  Tcrner,  aged  cighty-two, 
editor  and  publisher  of  Turner’s  Public 
Spirit,  Ayer,  Mass.,  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  Ayer.  Mr.  Turner  founded  his 
newspaper  in  1868  and  was  one  of  the 
oldest  editors  and  pubfishers  in  Mas- 
■sachu.sett.s. 

CHARiJ'a?  N.  Wheei.wright,  for  twen- 
ty-.seven  years  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  World,  died  sud¬ 
denly  at  his  home  at  Morris  Park,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  of  heart  disease. 
Mr.  Wheelwright  was  a  member  of  the 
World’s  Quarter  Century  Club,  and  was 
the  designer  of  the  official  badge  of  that 
organization.  He  entered  the  circulation 
department  in  1890  as  a  bulletin  painter. 
At  his  death  he  was  considered  one  of 
its  most  capable  letter  artists. 

Charees  Francis  Townsend,  founder 
of  the  Maitland  (Fla.)  Daily  Courier, 
died  recently  at  his  home  in  Weedsport, 
N.  Y.  He  had  been  a  reporter  for  the 
Boston  Herald  and  for  the  New  York 
Herald. 

Patrick  J.  Sueeivan,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  man  of  Butte,  Mont.,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Miami,  Ariz.  Mr.  Sullivan  was 
well  known  in  Butte  and  over  the 
Northwest,  where  he  had  worked  for 
many  of  the  larger  papers.  He  went 
to  Butte  from  the  Ea.st,  and  after  work¬ 
ing  for  a  few  years  in  the  mines  he 
worked  for  the  Butte  Intermountain 
and  later  for  the  Billings  Gazette,  the 
Mis.soulian  and  other  papers  in  the 
State. 

Ernest  C.  Wbdmkyer,  aged  34  years, 
until  recently  editor  of  the  Hillsboro 
(Texa.s)  Daily  Mirror,  and  prior  to  that 
time  for  several  years  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  publication  of  the 


Belton  (Texas)  Journal,  died  at  the 
family  residence  in  Temple,  Texas,  on 
June  1,  after  a  long  illness. 

Frank  J.  Martin,  at  one  time  dramat¬ 
ic  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
died  Monday,  May  4,  at  his  home  in 
Chicago.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
Martin  was  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Nickel  Plate  railroad  in 
Chicago. 

Chari,es  H.  Freer,  well  konwn  for 
many  years  as  a  newspaper  man  in 
Cleveland,  Akron,  and  Detroit,  died  at 
his  Cleveland  home,  7216  Melrose  Aven¬ 
ue,  May  5,  at  the  age  of  53  years.  He 
had  been  in  poor  health  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Joseph  Moorhead,  age  87  years,  vet¬ 
eran  new.spaper  editor  of  the  Blairs- 
ville  (Pa*)  Enterprise  for  more  than 
thirty  years  is  dead.  His  daughter  and 
two  sons  survive,  onca  of  whom,  John 
W.,  is  now  editor  of  the  Enterprise. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Heywood  Broun,  dramatic  critic  for 
the  New  York  Tribune  and  Miss  Ruth 
Hale  of  New  York  city,  a  newspaper 
woman  well  known  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  were  married  Wednesday 
in  New  York.  The  ceremony  was  in¬ 
formal,  and  the  guests  included  only 
the  relatives  and  immediate  friends. 
Among  them  were  Harvey  O’Higgias, 
Brandon  Tynan,  ^Alexander  Wbollcot, 
Miss  Lucy  Huffaker,  and  Garet  Garrett. 
Mr.  Broun  and  his  bride  were  attended 
by  Franklin  P.  Adams  and  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Wycherly. 

Mr.  Broun  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  Tribune  for  several  years,  and  for 
some  months  has  lieen  dramatic  editor, 
Mrs.  Broun  came  originally  from  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Anna  R.  Hale. 

Sjimuel  G.  Kennedy,  city  editor  of  the 
I’ittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph,  was 
married  Tue.sday  in  Mttsburgh  to  Mi.ss 
Helen  Mar.shall  Bradfield,  of  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

■  Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Mi.ss  Ruth  G.  liandall,  of 
Cleveland,  to  I>an  R.  Hanna,  jr.,  son  of 
the  Cleveland  newspaper  publisher. 

Frederick  Christian  Schang,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  was  married 
one  week  ago  in  New  York  city  to  Miss 
Pauline  Wurster. 


$50,000  Libel  Suit  Filed 
The  Record  Publishing  Company  of 
Los  Angelefi,  E.  W.  Scripps,  James  G. 
Scripp.s,  and  Dana  Sleeth,  have  been 
made  defendants  in.  a  $50,000  libel  suit 
filed  recently  by  Joseph  Scott,  based 
on  the  report  of  a  political  campaign 
speech  made  by  Griffith  Jones,  an  at¬ 
torney.  Mr.  Scott  charges  that  the  ar¬ 
ticle  published  indicated  malice  and 
ill-will. 


Ever  talk  to  a  man  and  fail  to  con¬ 
vey  your  thought  to  him?  You  try  It 
over — but  some  way  he  muffs  It?  Re¬ 
minds  you  very  much  of  the  batter  who 
fans  the  air  thrice  in  succession  when 
the  bleachers  swarm  with  humanity 
who  have  paid  to  see  something  worth 
while. 


Any  one  of  a  thousand  men  can 
originate  a  plan — but  only  one  in  the 
thousand  can  carry  it  out. 


LIVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED 
BY  OUR  READERS 

IVnder  thU  caption  tcc  chall  print,  each 
week,  lettere  from  our  readert  on  eubjeeti  of 
intereet  oonneoted  with  newepaper  publitking 
and  adrerlieing.  Any  publisher  who  desires 
help  in  the  solution  of  his  problems,  or  who  has 
pronounced  views  on  any  subject  connected 
lettk  the  business,  is  invited  to  oontribute  to 
this  column.  We  are  oon/ldent  that  such  a  col¬ 
umn  can  be  made  of  great  value  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  our  readers. — Kd.] 

Liberty  Bonds  as  an  Investment 
THE  BROOKLYN  STANDARD  UNION, 
Advebtisixo  Dbi’abtment, 
WOOI-WOBTH  TOWEB, 

New  Yobk,  June  4,"  1917. 
Tub  EniTOB  and  Pdbmsheb: 

Responiling  to  your  editorial  headed  “Buy 
Liberty  I»an  Bonds.”  I  advise  you  that  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union  has  Just  purchased 
these  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $25,000,  which 
same  we  will  hold  as  investment. 

Furthermore,  the  employees  of  this  newspaper 
have  lieen  given  an  opportunity  of  buying  IJb- 
erty  Bonds  upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar  each 
week  on  each  $.">0  bond.  Therefore,  several 
thousand  dollars  have  l>een  subscribed  already 
by  our  employees,  in  addition  to  the  $25,000 
siiiwcriptlon  already  mentioned. 

The  Standard  Union  did  not  donate  to  the 
G.ovemment  the  full  page  of  advertising  apace 
which  several  New  York  pajierg  offered  free  of 
cost.  This  newspaper  does  not  give  away  apace, 
or  exchange  space.  We  believe  that  all  trans¬ 
actions  should  be  on  a  cash  I)a8is,  whether  with 
tlie  Government  or  with  an  inilividiuti,  and  we 
have  liought  tlie  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  in  further¬ 
ance  of  that  liollcy,  as  well  as  liecause  we  con¬ 
sider  the  purchase  to  l)e  a  patriotic  duty. 

R.  F.  R.  IICNTBMAN,  President. 


Editor  Finty  Dissents 

THK  FA’ENl.NG  JOURNAL, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  May  22,  1017, 
Tub  Editob  and  Pcblisheb  : 

Your  censure  of  Secretary  lAinsing  because  he 
lias  prohiliite<1  the  employees  of  his  department 
from  giving  out  news  or  from  answering  questions 
(>ru|K)uiided  by  newsitaper  men,  greatly  surprises 
me.  I  dare  say  that  yon  would  illscharge  the 
members  of  your  own  staff  if  they  gave  out  news 
concerning  your  institution  without  consent  of 
your  managers.  Keeping  a  chip  on  our  shoulder 
will  not  help  us  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  Tom  Fintt,  jb. 


A  lie  may  travel  faster  than  the  truth, 
but  it  doesn’t  go  as  far. 


War  Puzzles 


3  Years  Aao  the  Great  H'ar  Began 

Tanner  will  picture  its  leading  events, 
and  present  each  to  your  readers  on 
the  anniversary  of  its  occurrence. 

1  col.  size.  Beginning  June  25th. 

The  International  Syndicate 
Elatablished  1889  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Evening  Mail 

New  York 

Last  year  GAINED 

178,965  lines 

of 

Dry  Goods  Advertising 
Only  one  other  N.  Y.  evening 
paper  exceeded  this  record,  and 
three  of  them  showed  losses. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail 


THE  STARR  COST  SYSTEMS 
Have  proven  their  value  in  many  cases. 

They  are  devised  to  fit  individual  needs,  and  are  installed  only  after 
careful  personal  investigation. 

Write  for  references.  They  are  numerotfs  and  strong  enough  to 
make  you  see  just  v.’hy  you  should  take  advantage  of  them  as  quickly 
as  possible.  PIERRE  C.  STARR,  548-9  Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago 


POMEROY  BURTON’S  WARNING 


London  Newspaper  Man  Says  We  Must 
Send  Great  Annies  to  Europe. 

Pittsburgh,  June  7. — ^Pomeroy  Bur¬ 
ton,  of  London,  England,  and  manager 
of  the  Associated  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
said,  in  addres.sing  a  Red  Cross  meet¬ 
ing  in  Pittsburgh,  that  “America  will 
have  to  send  at  least  2,000,000  and  per¬ 
haps  3,000,000  men  to  Europe  before 
the  war  is  won.’’ 

He  said  the  worst  stages  cf  the  war 
are  yet  to  come.  Conditions  are  such 
in  Europe  to-day,  he  continued,  that 
every  available  physician  in  America, 
also  the  output  of  American  medical 
college.s  for  eight  years,  would  be 
needed. 

This  address  was  followed  by  a  re¬ 
port  by  A.  K.  Oliver,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times  and  Chronicle-Telegraph, 
who  is  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Chapter,  and  who  outlined  the  work 
to  be  done  by  this  body  in  the  money- 
raising  campaign  to  get  $1,500,090  or 
$2,000,000  from  Allegheny  County. 


Caesar  refused  a  crown,  but  never  re¬ 
gretted  that  decision. 


©  SERVICE 

as  well  as  the  best  daily  fea¬ 
tures  is  furnished  all  client- 
newspapers  of  NEA. 

THE  NEWSPAPER 
ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 
1279  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Headquarters  For  Flags 

Order  Flags  Now  for  Flag  Day  and 
Fourth  of  July! 

Can  supply  L^.  S.  and  Allied  Flags 
Ckitton  bunting  and  silk — mounted 
and  unmounted. 

Write  for  particulars  on  our  new 
Allied  Flag  Holder  for  automobiles. 
Biggest  Hit  of  the  Season ! 

S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN 

Premium  and  Advertising  Specialties. 
tiU  E.  Nt.  Chicago 


The  McClure  Method 

Oor  features  ai«  sold  on  Individual  merit. 

Any  service  may  be  ordered  alufly. 

THIS  MBAN8: 

The  jrraateet  poiaible  variety  from  which 
to  choose. 

The  sobmlttlnf  of  eseh  feature  to  your 
own  editorial  Judgment. 

The  opportunity  to  order  a  budget  con¬ 
sisting  only  what  yon  want. 

A  material  redoetioD  from  individual  prices 
OB  budgets. 

Write  us  for  samples  of  our  Sunday  Col¬ 
ored  comAcs,  daily  eomict,  women’s  fea¬ 
tures,  bedtime  storiee,  fiction,  etc. 

Tkc  McCIsrc  Newspaper  Sysdicate 

120  West  32Bd  Street.,  New  York  Gly 


Hemstreet’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 


W  ashington 

Interpretative  Comment 


■p'DITORS  of  daily  newspapers,  not  supplied  Twith 

regular  Washington  correspondence,  or  those  who 
desire  to  supplement  their  present  service  with  daily  interpretative 
comment,  are  invited  to  share  the  distinctive  dispatches  and  letters 
appearing  in  The  New  York  Evening  Post.  This  opportunity  is 
Open  only  in  cities  where  exclusive  publication  may  be  promised 
and  where  the  proposed  simultaneous  publication  will  not  conflict. 
The  demand  for  vital  and  interesting  Washington  news  was  never 
greater  than  now.  This  proposal  makes  possible,  at  moderate  terms, 
a  daily,  independent,  non-partisan  letter  that  will  attract  readers 
and  sustain  interest  as  will  no  other  news  feature. 

David  Lawrence,  the  Washington  Corres¬ 
pondent  on  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  has  the 
aggressive  insight  of  spirited  youth  with  the  mature  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  experience.  He  knows  diplomatic,  political  and 
social  Washington  like  a  veteran.  His  direct  style  convinces 
because  he  writes  of  what  he  knows.  He  has  many  exclusive 
stories  to  his  credit  and  he  has  had  none  to  take  back.  He  knows 
the  kings  and  pawns  on  the  political  chessboard  of  the  nation 
where  the  game  is  played  between  elections.  And  what  is  much 
more  to  the  point  at  this  time,  he  is  a  patriotic  but  a  cool-headed  ob¬ 
server  of  the  war-developments  of  these  historic  days  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Two  years  ago,  the  Managing  Editor  of  The  New  York 
Evening  Post— himself  a  Washington  man  of  the  gamut  of  experi¬ 
ence-put  David  Lawrence  in  this  important  post.  He  has  made 
good  for  The  New  York  Evening  Post. 

For  exclusive  rights  in  your  city  address 

SYNDICATE  DEPARTMENT 

^  Heltr  ^jemru) 

More  Than  A  Newspaper — A  National  Institution 


New  York^s  Gasoline  Bill 

MAY  1st,  last,  there  were  registered  in  New  York  State 
294,932  Automobiles,  Motor  Trucks,  etc., — a  startling  number, 
and  an  increase  over  last  year  of  more  than  90,000! 

It  is  estimated  by  competent  authority  that  each  car  consumes  daily, 
an  average  of  two  and  one-half  gallons  of  gasoline. 

At  twenty-five  cents  a  gallon,  this  means  that  New  York  State 
spends  daily  for  gasoline  alone, 

$184,332.50! 

In  a  year  she  spends  the  fabulous  sum  of 

362.50! 


That  *s  going  some! 

And  it  proves  beyond  pessimistic  ar¬ 
gument  that  in  New  York,  diversion 
and  enterprise  are  moving  along  hand- 
in-hand,  at  a  far  more  rapid  pace  than 
at  any  other  time  in  the  past. 

The  dirge  of  the  croaker  is  drowned 
by  the  glad  song  of  whirling  wheels  on 
the  highways,  in  the  factories  and  in 
all  business  institutions  ! 

WHAT  IS  TRUE  OF  NEW  YORK  IS  TRUE 
OF  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY ! 

Instead  of  slowing  down,  every  state 
is  speeding  up,  and  reaching  out  to 
greater  endeavor,  which  voices  the 
'  sentiment  of  shrewd,  far-sighted  busi¬ 
ness  men  everywhere  under  the  con¬ 
fident  waving  of  Old  Glory,  that  NOW 
is  the  time  to  crowd  sail  on  your  ad¬ 
vertising  craft,  of  which  these  News 
papers  are  the  swiftest '  and  surest 
sailers. 


.■\Ibany  Knickerbocker  Press  (M) . 

Paid 

Clr. 

37,117 

2,600 

Lines 

.06 

10,000 

Lines 

.06 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (S) . 

t34,219 

.06 

.06 

Brooklyn  Eagle  3c  (E)  . 

Brooklyn  Eagle  3c  (Sunday).. 

j  43,209 

.16 

.16 

Binghamton  Press-Leader  (E) 

27,541 

.06 

.05 

Buffalo  Courier-Enquirer  (M  &  E) _ 

84,000 

.14 

.12 

Buffalo  Courier-Enquirer  (S) 

107,251 

.14 

.12 

Buffalo  News  . 

92,763 

.15 

.15 

Corning  Evening  Leader  (E)  . 

7,363 

.0193 

.015 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  (E)  . 

_ 

t22,097 

.04 

.035 

Gloversville  Herald  (M)  . 

6,062 

.02 

.015 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican 

(E)  .. 

6,179 

.0179 

.0129 

Ithaca  Journal  (E)  . 

7,012 

.0357 

.025 

Jamestown  Post  (M)  . 

8,765 

.025 

.0207 

Middletown  Times-Press  . 

4,462 

.0107 

.0107 

Mt.  Vernon  Daily  Argus  (E)  - 

5,739 

.0214 

.0172 

Newburgh  Journal  (E)  . 

5,047 

.01071 

.01071 

New  York  American  (M)  _ 

361,712 

.40 

.39 

New  York  American  (S)  . 

727,154 

.60 

.585 

New  York  Globe  (E)  . 

204,138 

.33 

.31 

New  York  Herald  (M) . 

■“}  133,918  ; 

,  .40 

.40 

New  York  Herald  (S)  . 

\  .50 

.50 

New  York  Evening  Post  (3c) 

(E)... 

23,682 

.19 

.17 

New  York  Sun  (M) . 

"  j  150,439 

)  .39 

.36 

New  York  Sun  (S) . 

t  .39 

.36 

New  York  Sun  (E)  . . 

. . .  186,185 

.34 

.32 

New  York  Telegram  (E) _ 

1  215,282} 

.342 

.315 

New  York  Telegram  (S) . 

.246 

225 

New  York  Times  (M)  . 

New  York  Times  (S)  . 

■ ;  1  344,436 

.50 

.45 

New  York  World  (M)  . 

•  •  {  387,549 

.40 

.40 

New  York  World  (S) . 

New  York  World  (E)  . 

. —  •  • 

423,810 

.40 

.40 

Rochester  Union  &  Advertiser 

(E)... 

40,768 

.10 

.06 

*  Ratings  Government  Circulation  Statements,  April,  1917. 
t  Statements  to  A.  B.  C. 


